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Own the exclusive sound track recording of 
one of the greatest motion pictures ever made! 


complete on RCA VIC TOR Records 


great drama... great music... great cast! 


Hear William Shakespeare’s Available now at your nearest RCA See the American motion 
“Richard IIT” exactly as performed Victor Record Dealer. Complete 
in the magnificent London Films on three Long Play Records 


picture premiere on NBC 


Television Sunday, March 11 
production starring Laurence with notes by Walter Kerr,drama _ from 2:30 to 5:30 pm, E.S.T. 
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The Green Crow 


Here is O’Casey—the self-styled “green crow” — 
writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire. Four of his remarkable short stories are 
here, including The Star Jazzer. For those who 
know O’Casey’s work, this new book provides a 
new and valuable perspective. For others, 
THE GREEN CROW will introduce a pun- 
gent, sagacious writer—and more. As Brooks At- 
kinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 


320 pages =$3.95 


SEAN O'CASEY 


Selected Plays 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers the most repre- 
sentative of his work: 


—The Plough and the Stars —The Silver Tassie 
—The Shadow of a Gunman — Within the Gates 
—Purple Dust —Time to Go 

— Bedtime Story —Juno and the Paycock 


—and O’Casey’s 1955-56 American triumph— Red Roses for Me 
Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gassner. 832 pages $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 
c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
TO ORDER THESE BOOKS, MAIL COUPON Please send me copies of the SELECTED PLAYS 
OF SEAN O’CASEY and copies of THE GREEN 
CROW. I enclose $________ in check or money order. 
Name 


Address 
City 
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DEAR SIR: 


The United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO is very pleased to 
learn that THEATRE ARTS will be 
able to co-operate fully with the Na- 
tional Commission and the American 
Educational Theatre Association in their 


sponsorship of International Theatre 
Month. 


Herschel Bricker of the University of 
Maine will be the chairman of ITM- 
1956, and I am sure he will be very 
interested and pleased to know that he 
may work with your magazine to realize 
a meaningful program of publicity and 
information. 


The pages devoted to International 
Theatre Month in your magazine last 
year were very helpful to us, and we 
wish to offer our thanks again for your 
giving space and attention to this theatre 
program. The United States National 
Commission for UNESCO looks forward 
to even closer co-operation with THEA- 
TRE ARTS this coming year. It is in- 
deed good to know that we can depend 
on the support and interest of the lead- 
ing magazine on theatre in the celebra- 


tion of International Theatre Month. 


MAX MC CULLOUGH 
Executive Secretary 
United States National 
Commission for UNESCO 
Washington, D. C. 


Are you trying to antagonize all who 
believe in God? I think Reginald Den- 
ham’s “Fruit of a Bad Seed’’ (December, 
1955) could have been far more inter- 
esting without trying to make a mockery 
of God. As it was, it left me nauseated, 
and I’m sure it had the same effect on 
many other readers who share my “old- 
fashioned” belief in God. Is all this 


necessary ? 
DONALD E. BOUCHER 
Long Beach, California 


The January Special Opera Issue was 
excellent, and I would appreciate similar 
treatment of the ballet. If there has been 
such an issue in the past, please let me 
know, so that I may acquire it. 


TED RENO 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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The Cover 


Cecil Beaton, who designed the costumes for the new musical adapta- 
tion of Shaw’s Pygmalion which is due on Broadway this month, also 
took this photograph of the show’s leading lady, Julie Andrews, who 
plays the Cockney flower girl. 
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2 Superb Plays! 


“Inspired theatre!"—ATKINSON, Times 
“A Radiant Play!""—KERR, Herald Trib. 


“Theatre at its finest!" 
—HAWKINS, W. Tele. Sun 


JOSEPH SUSAN 


SCHILDKRAUT STRASBERG 


The Diary 
of Anne Frank 


Dramatized by 
FRANCES GOODRICH & ALBERT HACKETT 


with GUSTI HUBER 


Directed by GARSON KANIN 
CORT, 138 W. 48 St. Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“The Lark’ is sublime” 
| —ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JULIE HARRIS 


The Loe” 


A Play by JEAN ANOUILH 
Adapted by LILLIAN HELLMAN 


em BORIS KARLOFF 


JOSEPH 
WISEMAN 


CHRISTOPHER 
PLUMMER 


THEODORE 
BIKEL 


LONGACRE, 220 W. 48 $t.Eves.6:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat 


Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 


presents 


MARGARET 


Sullavan 


ROBERT CLAUDE 


Preston Dauphin 


A Romantic Comedy by CAROLYN GREEN 
with ROBERT EMHARDT * MARY FINNEY 


Directed by Reginald Denham 
Setting by Donald Oenslager 


PLYMOUTH THEA., 45th ST. W. OF B’WAY. 


Calendar Bo) of the Theatre Arts 


NEW YORK 

BROADWAY-— Quality breeds quality, or so it 
would seem this season on the Main Stem In 
part this has been due to the simple economi« 
facts of theatrical life whereby, given enough hits 
to compete with, the newly arrived show has to 
be very strong to survive; there have been, after 
all, relatively few lukewarm entries seeking to 
gain momentum against indifferent competition 
But, unmistakably, there has beén something in 
the air, perhaps a keener edge on the public's 
discrimination ; certainly there has been an eager- 
ness to support a quality play when it has arrived 
In short, though the 1955-56 season is undoubt- 
edly a season of hits—-who knows? perhaps the 
season of hits—it has not had to make too many 
of those annoying distinctions between the cur- 
rency rustler and the succés d’estime. By and 
large, what has clicked has done so on merit 
and just about everything has clicked 


Perhaps as good a way as any to gauge the season 
is to do so inversely—to look at the shows that 
didn’t make it. (Yes, Virginia, there were shows 
that didn’t make it.) Typical of the out-and-out 
flops were Island of Goats, The Wooden Dish, 
Deadfall and The Heavenly Twins, none of which 
departed to any noticeable critical lamentations 
The Young and Beautiful and A Day by the Sea 
admired by some) and A Roomful of Roses (ad- 
mired by more) lingered a little longer, as did 
The Vamp (unloved but for its star, Carol Chan- 
ning but, though such failures might have 
elicited a wistful sigh or two, there was among 
them little occasion for outrage. Pleasantness ig- 
nored is not cause for anger; greatness unappre- 
ciated is another story 


What happened with Sean O'’Casey’s Red Roses 
for Me was more to the point of this hit-packed, 
theatre-scarce season. Caught in the booking 
jam, it had to vacate the Booth after only three- 
and-one-half weeks to make way for Time Limit!, 
the Henry Denker-Ralph Berkey drama about the 
aftermath of an incident in a Korean prison 
camp. What indignation this aroused among sup- 
aay oo of the O’Casey drama had, however, to 
be leveled not at public apathy but at the critics 
who were something short of enthusiastic about 
the play in the first place. Clearly, this season 
the critics have not been leading any horses to 
dramatic water. What the professional drama- 
goers have admired—as witness Tiger at the Gates 
at the Hayes and The Lark at the Longacre—has 
won public support. And if, for example, they 
reveled in the Lunts mixing a bona fide mind- 
reading act up with international intrigue in_ the 
Lindsay-Crouse comedy The Great Sebastians, 
why, not even an interim booking could seriously 
interrupt the show's momentum. Bumped from 
its berth at the ANTA by the imminence of Paddy 
Chayevsky’s Middle of the Night (the Edward 
G. Robinson starrer about a receptionist and her 
dress-manufacturer boss), the Lunts’ romp moved 
over to the Coronet, when that house was finally 
surrendered by the London-bound A View from 


the Bridge. 


Booking-wise, these maneuverings were some- 
thing short of atypical. When Victor Borge re- 
linquished his twenty-seven-month hold on the 
Golden, the producers of The Hot Corner (co- 
starring Sam Levene and Vicki Cummings) were 


Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ Award 1955 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
presents 


Barbara BEL GEDDES 


Burl WES sae 
in The ELIA KAZAN x 


Production of 


on a Ho 


Hot Tin Roof | 
by Hot WILLIAMS 


with MILDRED BUNNOTK 
and ALEX NICOL 


Scenery & Lighting: J0 MIELZINER » Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
monosco’ We 45 St. * Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


figuratively standing on the curb waiting. Two 
nights later they were on the inside and the cur- 
tain was up on the baseball comedy which had 
hopes of joining the Forty-Sixth Street Theatre's 
musical incumbent. Damn Yankees, in the sparse 
ranks of successful shows about the national pas- 
time. Lingering in similar fashion were David 
Wayne and The Ponder Heart, dramatic version 
of the Eudora Welty novel, which finally arrived 
at the Music Box a week late. having extended its 
tryout time to fit Bus Stop’s happy faculty for 
ignoring the implications of its own title. But the 
most dispossessed attraction of all has been Plain 
and Fancy, whose idyl with the movers began 
back last season when it departed from the Hel- 
linger for the flop, Ankles Aweigh. Picking up the 
threads at the Winter Garden, the musical about 
the Pennsylvania Amish soon found itself in the 
way of an earlier booking for The Vamp. No 
sooner had Plain and Fancy settled into the Hel- 
linger again when it was faced with another 
ouster—this time to accommo late the musical 
version of Pygmalion entitled My Fair Lady with 
Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews, due March 15 
At last word, the producers of Plain and Fancy, 
having, doubtless, grown accustomed to, travel, 
were considering a road tour; the show is due to 
end its Broadway engagement March 3. Other 
bookings for March include: Debut, a comedy 
by Mary Drayton featuring Tom Helmore and 
Swedish actress Inger ‘Stevens, March 5; Mister 
Wonderful, a musical showcase for the many- 
faceted Sammy Davis, Jr.,at the Broadway March 
16; and Jazz Getaway, Robert Sylvester's musical 
murder-chase story laced with standard jazz tunes 
and starring Eartha Kitt, to open March 26. On 
April 2 Mister Johnson, the Norman Rosten adap- 
tation of Joyce Cary’s novel of the African bush 
is expected to follow The Teahouse of the Aurust 
Moon into the Martin Beck, while the long-run 
John Patrick comedy will go on tour. A new edi- 
tion of the Ziegfeld Follies is due May 21 to re- 
place Tamburlaine the Great when the Stratford 
Canada production of the Christopher Marlowe 
tragedy concludes a limited engagement at the 
Winter Garden 


Meanwhile there seems little doubt that the vast 
majority of Broadway shows will be with us for 
a while Tennessee Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof is still hot at the Morosco; Gladys Cooper 
and Siobhan McKenna are comfortably ensconsed 
at the Barrymore in Enid Bagnold’s symbolic 
drama The Chalk Garden; Shirley Booth con- 
tinues to draw customers in to see her wrestling 
with the machine age in The Desk Set at the 
Broadhurst; Janus, having both a healthy black 
financial statement and Margaret Sullavan, is not 
likely soon to desert the Plymouth ; and Ruth Gor- 
don is enjoying the biggest hit of her career as 
The Matchmaker in Thornton Wilder's farcical 
revision of his earlier Merchant of Yonkers over 
at the Royale The long-run Fanny and Silk 
Stockings, at the Majestic and Imperial, respec- 
tively, surely need no comment at this late date, 
nor does The Pajama Game, still holding forth 
at the St. James. The new Rodgers-Hammerstein 
musical Pipe Dream which finds Helen Traubel 
cast as a Cannery Row character straight out of 
John Steinbeck’s Sweet Thursday, holds forth at 
the Shubert; the comedy about the Air Force 
No Time for Sergeants, has a lot more mileage 
in it yet over at the Alvin; the George Axelrod 
lampoon of Hollywood, Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter?, remains a hit of considerable propor- 
tions at the Belasco, and Joseph Schildkraut and 
Susan Strasberg continue in the well-received 


“ENCHANTING MUSIC” 


—ATKINSON, N. Y. TIMES 


“HANDSOME ano TUNEFUL” 


—CHAPMAN, NEWS 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
NEW MUSICAL SMASH HIT 


PIPE DREAM 


SHUBERT THEATRE, 44th St. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 
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Diary of Anne Frank at the Cort. Shelley Win- 
ters, Ben Gazzara and Nancy Walker may still be 
reading their glowing press notices—Miss Walker 
for the Noel Coward comedy Fallen Angels which 
bowed at the Playhouse in mid-January, Miss 
Winters and Mr. Gazzara for'their work in the 
drama of drug addiction A Hatful of Rain with 
which they became occupied in November at the 
Lyceum. Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni in the 
Clarence Darrow role, and the Agatha Christie 
murder mystery Witness for the Prosecution com- 
plete the list, being in residence at the National 
and Henry Miller, respectively 


Theatres—the former is amidst a five-week re- 
vival of Strindberg’s Miss Julie in a translation 
by George Tabori with Viveca Lindfors and Betty 
Field, and the latter continues with Third Person, 
Andrew Rosenthal’s drama of homosexuality, in 
which Louise Allbritton is making her New York 
stage debut 


The Blackfriars’ Guild will be concerned through 
March 27 with a new play by Dominic Rover, Age 
and Grace, concerning the struggle of a young 
priest to attain maturity. The Davenport Theatre 
hopes to have Oscar Wilde’s A Florentine Tragedy 


Romeo and Juliet, for an indefinite engagement 
at the Jan Hus Auditorium, and at the Originals 
Only Playhouse, the policy remains one of re- 
hearsal readings, the current manuscript being 
Eric Riegan’s Scars and Stripes. Greenwich Mews 
Theatre will present Beaver Coat by German 
dramatist Gerhart Hauptmann, beginning March 
3. Bown Adams Studio offers three one-acters 
(The Neophytes, Only the Troubled and The 
Grand Gesture) on Friday evenings and another 
triple bill on Saturdays, when Antigone Revisited 
is substituted for The Necphytes. Everyman's 


Theatre, at the Community Church of New York, 
is presenting The Son-in-Law of Mr. Pear in a 
new English translation, through March 11 


: paired with Salomé throughout the month. Ac- 
Scratched for the season so far have been The tor’s Playhouse continues with an indefinite run 


Amazing Adele, Dancing in the Chequered Shade, of Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped, Tuesdays 

Top Man, A Quiet Place and Reuben, Reuben, al! through Sundays, and Kurt Weill’s Down in the Other productions around town: Hunter College, 
of which died in tryout, plus the disastrous Pleas- Valley, Mondays and Saturdays. At Carl Fischer Brot «campus, Winterset, March 1-3; New Yerk 
ure Dome, which never got as far as the tryout Hall, Ugo Betti’s L’Ile des Chévres will be seen University Hali o* Fame Playhouse, Bronx, Fit 
stage. Latest Broadway openings were The Inn- March 1-2 and 7-9 in the French Art Theatre for a King, March 15-17 

keepers and Someone Waiting. production, and, in its new headquarters at 15 


: : : Second Avenue, the Open Stage is offering Bert- 
OFF BROADWAY~—There has been no lessening hold Brecht’s 


of activity hereabouts, as the bustling off-Broad- 
way season rolls right along. In fact another pro- 
fessional group has just added itself to the roster 
of Village producing groups. This newcomer is 
the Downtown Theatre, which premiéred at 85 
East Fourth Street with an adaptation of Mo- 
liére’s Don Juan. Meanwhile, spurred by the 
reception of its earlier production of The Cherry 
Orchard, the Fourth Street Theatre signed Fran- 
chot Tone and Signe Hasso for Uncle Vamya and 
looks to have itself a regular Chekhov cycle roll- 
ing Village-ways. Definitely in the hit classifica- 
tion, both the Theatre De Lys’ Threepenny Opera, 
with Lotte Lenya, and Circle in the Square's 
critically applauded production of the Martinez 
Sierra Cradle Song seem to have made their mark 
around the Christopher Street-Sheridan Square 
neck of the woods. As for those only marginally 
off-Broadway groups—the Phoenix and President 


BLFFALO—The Boy Friend, Erlanger, March 
The Private Life of the Master 5-7; ROCHESTER—The Boy Friend, Audito- 
Race. The Shakespearewrights are following up rium, March 8-10; FLORAL PARK, L. I. Foot- 
their recent A Midsummer Night’s Dream with light Players, Jane, March 2-3; FRESH MEAD- 


2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 


—MCLAIN, IRL. -AMER, 


GWEN VERDON.. 
Soe a a ee 


with 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


Noted Daily News Theatre 
Critic and Author. 


Ee 
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@ with check or mone 


“A HUMDINGER!” ye--tris, 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 

HELEN GALLAGHER * 


|b Oman, 
— ~ - top-class inside tour devoted to the European 
Theatre—its Musicals, Operas, Plays, great movie studios and 
: the most famous stars. Personal introductions, Receptions 
5 —~- and Educational Discussions. 
= 


Thos. S. Duffy “J 


a ap TOUR ORGANIZER 
a Se: Ries! teat: ; é. HOTEL ONONDAGA, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
«iat r n 


$1875.00 per person 
with JULIE WILSON 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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ST. JAMES THEA. 246 west 44th $1. 
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OWS, L. L.-- Fresh Meadows Community Theatre, 
Counsellor at Law, March 30-31; GARDEN 
CITy, L. L.—-Adelphi College, Mrs. McThing, 
. March 7-10; HEMPSTEAD, L. I.—Hofstra Col- 
Summer Theatre. ee and Apprentice School For Sale lege, Wingless Victory, March 9-11; ITHACA 
Cornell University Theatre, Electra, March 8-11 
Trustee must sell by April 15, a long-established and famous Summer 
Playhouse, about 180 miles from New York (near Providence, R. 1.). A life- 

"seit . ae : “<7 * ( E eet  wlateads a $10 000 CHICAGO Latest entrant on the theatrical 
time opportunity for a responsible person (or man & wile), g ga My scene hereabouts is Inherit the Wind, which 
net profit to owners during July and August of each year. The school in conjune- opened early in February at the Blackstone, with 
tion (drama and speech) always has 60 students. Thirty-five enrollment de- Melvyn Douglas repeating the Clarence Darrow 
; f 195¢ = slenell “ M:; ts t sl od ie ack ee Pl role in which he pinch-hit so successfully for Paul 
posits for 99 season a reac y- any stuc ents turned away each year. ay- Muni on Broadway in the fall. Nothing else in the 
house always full.” Only $5,000 cash required; balance to bank over 20 years, way of novelty was slated to hit the Loop between 
out of income. This valuable school, the theatre, all real estate, considerable the coming of the Scopes trial drama and the 
. . ° . > . 7 i . arrival of that eternal stage trial, Holy Week 
office furniture, stage equipment, 3,000-play library, ear, ete. Trustee is author- “e+ aca econiegye eagle agBi aces bse Ag 
ized to sacrifice for about 20c¢ on the dollar for immediate sale. The total Pajama Game with Fran Warren, Larry Douglas 
price for everything above is $25,000! Write fully about yourself in first letter. ind Buster West romping through ‘‘Hernando 


* : Hideaway and other points on the love-and- 
Interviews this month. labor-relations route of the musical at the Shu- 


bert; and Plain and Fancy, wherein Alexis Smith 

Box 56-1|— THEATRE ARTS ind Craige Stevens busy themselves, also musically 
with the life of the Pennsylvania Amish, over at 

130 West 56 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. the Great Northern. Holding the Clark Street 
fort, Burgess Meredith as the Okinawan inter- 

preter Sekini has a new American army officer to 

plague in the person of Hugh Reilly, as the long- 

— } run Teahouse of the August Moon goes on its 

| comic way at the Erlanger (where, incidentally 

it broke the house record for a weekly gross re- 

cently Also around town: Goodman Theatre 


King Lear, March 9-10, 13-17, 20-25; Goodman 


e 
. . J - 
Children’s Theatre Ihe Kine of the Golden 
a ine | pa re | i '@) S T U ye i © River, Saturdays and Sundays through March 25 
Davy Crockett and His Coonskin Cap, Saturdays 


and Sundays beginning March 31. Avondale Park 


een | n the American Stage Globe Players, A Sleep of Prisoners, March 
Pre sents | ° c 9 15-16. River Park—Youne Adults Theatre Guild 


Over o | “—_ a aan the Spot, March 22-23. Elsewhere 


CENTURY -_ . hire or paaaere Night Must 


Northwestern 

University Theatre, Thieves’ Carnival, March 

Send for Prices 1.4: JACKSONVILLE-Illinois College, The 
Barbara Hamel } Adding Machine, March 23; URBANA, Univer- 


955 Grecaweed VAN HORN & SON —* Illinois Theatre, Hedda Gabler, March 
Birmingham, Mich. THEATRICAL COSTUMES 

“A Young Company with Astonishing- Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

ly High Standards”—Detroit Times Est. 1852 


ILLINOIS 





A 1956 Apprentice Program 


For information write: 





YOUR PLAY. NEEDS 
SOUND EFFECTS! 


A MUST | Use 


For anyone even remotely con- \ ‘MAJOR’ SOUND 
nected with the theatre or allied SS ‘EFFECTS RECORDS 
fields WX 


INTERNATIONAL 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 


© 1 @ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl Records 
\ @ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 
at @ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, inc. 


Dept. TA instantaneous Recording Svce 
42 Lombard Street 
150 West 46th Street ey heen g SN 
New York 36, N.Y 


1937 1956 


Entertainment Industry, YOUR Wa gabond School of the 


Directory | Stage, Radio, Screen, 


FOR Television, Publicity, Dr ama 
Producers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK [Deeb vent 10 Weeks Opening June 26 


Newspapers, Sports, . 
HOLLYWOOD Nightclubs, Theatres, RESTAURANT Students ACT with the famous 
PARIS Hotels. Airli professional Equity Co. Former 
LONDON sible latiasiacs students now Equity Vagabond 


ye Members. 
y 00 copies may be Winter Tour 
ordered now. Taltien Free 
Write for Booklet 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(Non-Profit Regional Theatre) 
681 5th Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Flat Rock, N. C. 


Trade 
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PENNSYLVANIA that comes a pretty arid stretch for the local = 





boards, unless something is booked into town 
PHILADELPHIA—A couple of stage Misters ahead of the newly touring Broadway company 
should keep the tryout enthusiasts busy this of The Teahouse of the August Moon, wherein TAMARA 
month hereabouts. Mister Wonderful, the musical the Okinawans should begin their comic resistance | 


et to bring Sammy Davis, Jr. to Broadway in to Americanization come May 


mid-month, wi have rounded off three local 

weeks beforehand. As for Mister Johnson, this CONNECTICUT A 

adaptation of the Joyce Cary novel will open a 

two-week engagement on Theatre Guild-American NEW HAVEN-—Having only recently recovered 


Theatre Society subscription March 12 ? Debut from the onslaueht of the redoubtable Bobby FOR 

having debuted, that just about wraps things up Clark opening the national tour of Damn Yankees THE 

locally until April 10 when The Most Happy here, the town will occupy itself with three try- 

Fella, which is Sidney Howard They Knew outs~-possibly a fourth—before many more weeks 


What They Wanted set to Frank Loesser musi have passed. My Fair Lady, the musical version of 


s 
arrives for two weeks. The Broadway company Pygmalion recently retitled from My Lady Liza, Spring Term 


of The Teahouse of the August Moon should be will wind up its local tryout in time for a sched- 


around by then, too. Elsewhere in Pennsylvania uled Broadwa\ . » March 15. Rex H 
iit 2roaqdy y opening arcon ) ex arrison . . . 
UNIVERSITY PARK—I i s Uni ind Julie Andrews are starred in this version of | Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Z vennsylvania State Uni- the Shaw comedy, with book and lyrics by Alar 
versity Player The Alchemist, through March “ea “yale es Frederic “ ee On March 8 Korean Veterans 
24 local theatregoers get a look-see at Mister John- | 
son, with the latest edition of New Faces set for 27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS a just-around-the-corner opening on April 2. Else- 7 
where in town the Yale Dramatic Association will | TRafalgar 7-5834 
BOSTON — Theatrical activity locally will get a Offer The Scarecrow March 1-3 and 9-10. 
purt this month with the arrivals of The Most 
Happy Fella in tryout March 12 at the Shubert NEW BRITAIN~— Repertory Theatre, Inc The 


and the touri company of William Inge’s Bus Crucible, March 28-31; STORRS—University of 4 

Stop March 5-24. Bus Stop is slated to follow the Connecticut, Dr. Faustus, March 3, 5-6, The LELAND POWERS 
pre-Broadway engagement of Jazz Getaway into Father, March 13-17 

this, you'll recall, is the musical SCHOOL 


ee eee ee Sk ee oe ce. aoe CALIFORNIA THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 


sisting of jazz evergreens compiled by Sy Olive F) 7 

an mpiled by Sy Oliver LOS ANGELES—Nancy Kelly and Bad Seed, Fitty-Secoad Year 
engagements and the April 2 arrival of the Broad- Maxwell Anderson’s chilling study of a moppet 
w ne = vat of 1 Tony le shouse of the August murdes carry the load for legit this month in 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
Moon hich will constitute the kickoff of its the movie capital, where the play will be seen ides th lete and practi- 
Me oan cal Hompro will be buss with South at the Biltmore through March 17. The Hunting. | | Provides the complete ; 
Pacific. They re the Northeastern University Play. t2® Hartford at press time had nothing scheduled cal training essential for greater 


er o will serve up the Rodgers-Hammerstein _'®, follow the locally originated revue Joy Ride, success. 
n ical M - 4 7: Lewhere in the state which combined materials from the short-lived 
Mu ‘ ' iré , ‘ Ste 


Catch a Star, the abortive Pleasure Dome and Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 

LINCOLN —DeCordova Museum, The Glass Me- ‘he off-but-never-on-Broadway Shoestring Revue. sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
nagerie, March 15-1 SAN FRANCISCO—Golden Gaters of late have individual attention. Fully equipped 
been taking to the shows they’ve been getting Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Locally Anniversary Waltz was appreciated into Known for the success of its grad- 


a nine-week run, and Can-Can was held over > : 
The National will keep itself occupied with Damn They're both gone now, but if the enthusiasm uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 


Yankees, the baseball musical with the Faustian carries over, the Curran’s new tenant, Bad Seed, Approved for veterans. 
fillip, throughout March, making it eight local due March 19 through 31, should have a happy - 
weeks in all for Bobby Clark and company. After time of it Meanwhile the all-Equity Actors Write for Free Catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








the Colonia 


and played by three jazz band Between these 


NEW...ORIGINAL: 


ANOTHER KLIEGL FIRST 


“OVAL” BEAM 


FRESNEL LENS SPOTLIGHT 


@ Specially designed lens produces @ No “Spill” light. 
3 to 2 beam. 


@ Adjustable from spot to flood. 


@ Provides 20% to 50% more usable 
light in definite areas. 


@ Ideal for lighting “acting” areas. 
@ Perfect for back lighting. 


@ For Wing use, rotate lens 90° 
for narrow width and greater height. 


Educational Theater Division @ Reduces use of “Barn Doors’ to minimumy 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO Inc 





@ Available in 6” and 8” Fresnel sizes. 


Send for full par- 


Lighting |  ticulars and prices. 


32! West SOth Srreer New Yorw,!9, NY 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 
24th SEASON OPENING JUNE 25th, 1956 


® A Professional Theatre School 
Completely Equipped Student Theatre 
® A New Student Production Every Week 
Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 
John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


. 
gunguil Playhouse 
“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 





The Catalina Players 


offer 
Limited Number of Apprentices 
in Resident Company 
for 
3rd Repertory Season 
at 
El Encanto Patio Playhouse 


on 


Beautiful Catalina Island 


For information Write: 
Bill Croarkin or R. Ponce 


TSS 


B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N.Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and 
estimate. 





Workshop has been busying itself recently with 
things like Berthold Brecht’s Mother Courage 
over at the Marines Memorial Theatre, just to 
keep the edge from going off things. Elsewhere 


ALAMEDA Alameda Little Theatre, Sabrina 
Fair, through March 10; BERKELEY—Univer- 
sity of California, There Shall Be No Night, 
March 1-3, 8-10; LAGUNA BEACH—Laguna 
Beach Community Players, The Rainmaker, 
March 2-3, 8-10, 15-17, 22-24, 29-31; SAN 
MATEO— Peninsula Little Theatre, In the Sum- 
merhouse, March 2-3, 9-10; STOCKTON—Stock- 
ton Civic Theatre, Liliom, March 1-3 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—That British musical spoof of the 
Jazz Age tune shows, Sandy Wilson’s The Boy 
Friend, will have to do a lot of brightening up 
of the local stage scene. It’s the only professional 
show in sight, opening March 19 at the Shubert 
for two weeks. On the collegiate front the Wayne 
University Theatre will present The Crucible 
March 16-17 and 22-24 


GROSSE POINTE—Grosse Pointe Community 
Players, Thieves’ Carnival, March 16-18; Kala- 
mazoo Civic Theatre, The Seven Year Itch, be- 
ginning March 10; LANSING—Lansing Civic 
Players, Picnic, March 12-24; MUSKEGON 
Muskegon Little Theatre (Junior Theatre), 
Panda and the Spy, March 24-25; SAGINAW— 
Pit and Balcony, The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial, through March 3; YPSILANTI—Ypsilanti 
Players, The Fifth Season, March 21-24. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND— Maybe it’s in the air. Both Bad 
Seed and Bus Stop were welcomed in their Han- 
nah stands here, so, if luck holds out, The Boy 
Friend may do likewise. At any rate it’s due at 
Cleveland’s only legitimate theatre March 12 for 
a brief stay thorugh March 17. After that? Pre- 
sumably the breather before the eclipse, meaning 
Holy Week hereabouts will be getting a week's 
rehearsal. Elsewhere 


ATHENS—Ohio University Theatre, Dial ‘*M” 
for Murder, beginning March 28 


ALABAMA 


today P.O. Box *'P,"* Avalon, 


paliiersdta Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. ATHENS—Huntsville Little Theatre, Kind Lady, 


“ March 26; same production at Huntsville, March 
1658 Broadway, N.Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 22-23; MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild, Murder 


CAUAUUUNACUDADAU ADEA EUEAEOAU EDAD EDEUEOOOO A AUED EDEN E HEHE. | in the Cathedral, March 14-16 


2 


controlled light 
by GRAND 


. . . complete Lighting Equipment 

and Staging Accessories 

for the Professional and Amateur Theatre 
and for Television! 


Rentals or Sales. 


Garand 


STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


23 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 @ Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 


Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 
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4th Annual Session 
ARIZONA UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


TUCSON Tucson Little Theatre, I Am a Cam- BANFF SCHOOL OF PETERBOROUGH 


DELAWARE PONS ARTS FOUNDED 
NEWARK — University of Delaware Dramatic LAY S$ 
Center or mths scenenn BE, gene mayo Short Course in Painting— a ER 1933 


ware Play Festival, March 20-21 June 18th to June 30th 
Course in Singing— 

FLORIDA ‘ : Pn 2nd te August h. 1th 
COCONUT GROVE Playhouse, An Evening acation Course in otography—— ° 
with Beatrice Lillie, through March 3; CORAL July 2nd to July 21st A rentice Grou 
GABLES—Ring Theatre, University of Miami, Siintic ane eee August 11th PP P 
Noah, March 5-17; JACKSONVILLE—Little ee 
[Theatre of Jacksonville, The Remarkable Mr. ‘- a eicnnt to Auduet 31th July - August 
Pennypacker, March 14-24 utumn ort Course in Painting— 


August 13th to September 8th Classes and parts in professional 
INDIANA Including — 


i - semi . duction 
: leiiad ; Painting — Music: Singing, Piano, Choral, pro 
AF: ; ’urdue University, Othello, . mes 
LAFAYETTE — Por srings— Drama — shor story —lavertng | far information concerning tution 
: . soars waa schedule, etc., write 
IOWA ing—Leathercraft—Ceramics—Interior Decora- Edith Bond Stearns 
. : aa tion—Oral French—Photography. Box | 

AMES——Iowa State College, Gianni Schicchi and For Calendar write: “ b h NH 
Swan Song (Chekhov), March 1-3 D:rector, Banff School of Fine Arts eterborough, N. Mh. 
MARYLAND Banff, Albert 
BALTIMORE—John Hopkins University Play- ‘ 
shop, La Parisienne, through March 3; PIKES- 
VILLE Children’s Educational Theatre, St 
Mark’s-on-the-Hill, Dick Whittington and_ his 
Cat, March 17-18 


verang _nesora | THE BOWN ADAMS 


March 7-17; MINNEAPOLIS University of 
Minnesota Theatre, King Lear, March 29-31. 


acs 2 wan | PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


NEW MEXICO 
STATE COLLEGE—Coronado Playmakers, Col- 
lege of A. and M., Othello, March 12-16. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL HILL—University of North Carolina 
Playmakers, Seventeen (musical version), March 
2-4 


Professional Summer Theatre 


inal 
De 
FOSSA 


has 


ete ol 


we 
io. Cakt 
OSL 


Tig 


Dies 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY Mayde Mack Mummers 
Misalliance, beginning March 19; TULSA— Uni- 


versity of Tulsa Theatre, The Damask Cheek, 
March 20-24 


“The Best Repertory and Experienced Acting 
I ; I 


DOS 
ONS 
SRS 


Group for 1956”, Awarded Show 


RH 


OREGON 

EUGENE University of Oregon, Balloon by 
Padraic Colum, March 2-8; PORTLAND—Port- 
land Civic Theatre, Girl Crazy (Major Theatre), 
March 7-24, Apple of His Eye (Blue Room, 
through March 31, Jack and the Beanstalk (Jun- 
ior Theatre), through March 18; University of 
Portland, The Cretan Woman, March 16-18. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE — Brown University, Brownbrok- 
ers annual original musical comedy, March 26-30. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY—Johnson City Little Theatre, 
The Glass Menagerie, March 2-3; NASHVILLE 

Footlighters, David Lipscomb College, Medea, 
March 1-3 


$22.4) 
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Is the Only Acting Studio That Assigns Each of Its Members 
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2 
SS 


me 


a Private Coach and the Opportunity of Appearing In Our 


PAT T 


PRR 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—Maria Riva in Tea and Sympathy, 
March 4-6; HOUSTON—Larry Parks in The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, March 19; COR- 
PUS CHRISTI—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Dell Mar College Auditorium, 
March 20-21; SAN ANTONIO—Larry Parks in 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, Municipal 
Auditorium, March 22-23; SAN ANGELO— Larry 
Parks in The Teahouse of the August Moon, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, March 24; MJDLAND 
Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, High School Auditorium, March 26; 
WACO Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Baylor University Auditorium, 
March 27-28; FORT WORTH—Larry Parks in 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, Will Rogers 
Auditorium, March 29. AUSTIN—University of 
Texas, Trio, March 14-17. BEAUMONT—Beau- 
mont Community Ag This oy is Con- ° te f lit + 
demned, Hello Out There and Bury the Dead, Si H i H 
March 15-20; DALLAS—Margo Jones Theatre : PF WETS Ver Nverarere 
56, The School for Wives, through March 10, 

Mr. Gillie, March 12-31. 


THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
VIRGINIA 


FREDERICKSBURG — Mary Washington Col- i (Located in our own permanent building) 
lege, Romeo and Juliet, March 15-17; HOL- ee 
LINS 


LINS “Holling College Drama Association, The | {7% 306 W. SIst Street, N. Y. 24, N. Y. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON—Charleston Light Opera Guild, ane 
Girl Crazy, March 15-16. 


Weekly Repertory Productions and Our Workshop Groups. 
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Our Hall of Fame: Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, Rita Gam, Jay 
Robinson, Rosemary Rice and many others. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 


New Releases 
The Seven Year Itch 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
The Tender Trap 
King of Hearts Reclining Figure 
Dial “M” for Murder 
Time Out for Ginger 
The Southwest Corner 
The Festival Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


Just Published! 
1,001 FIRST NIGHTS 


Souvenir book com- 
memorating 25 years 
of the Palo Alto Com- 
munity Players. Over 
100 half-tone illustra- 
tions. Foreword by 
Novelist Kathleen 


Norris. 
$1.25 postpaid 


PALO ALTO COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
1305 Middlefield Rd., Palo Alto, Calif. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG CRITIC 
Bernard Shau 3.00 
THRICE THE BRINDED CAT 
HATH MEWED 
Davies, Guthrie, Neel & 
Moiseiwitsch 
THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL 
VOL. 6 
(British) 
SEE IT NOW 
ed. E. R. Morrow & 
F. W. Friendly 
CRITICS CHOICE 
ed. Jack Garver 6.00 
FOLIES-BERGERE 
Paul Derval 3.95 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 


New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 








We hear that Thornton Wilder is 
busy writing the libretto for an 
opera by a young composer, Louise 
Talma. The title of the opera is as 
yet unknown. The international 
world of music is holding its breath 
while waiting for the world premiére 
which reportedly will take place at 
the next Salzburg music festival. 

That same international world of 
music has enthusiastically applauded 
the creation of La Piccola Scala, a 
small version (seating capacity, six 
hundred) of Milan’s famous opera 
house. La Piccola Scala was inaugu- 
rated with an enchanting perform- 
ance of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Seg- 
reto, under the direction of Guido 
Cantelli, and its repertoire will con- 
sist mainly of operas’ by Cimarosa, 
Mozart and Rossini. All we hope now 
is that Milan might see fit to keep 
La Piccola Scala open during the off- 
season. We have seen too many tour- 
ists stare with long faces at La 
Scala’s closed doors in August. 

Speaking about Mozart (and we 
will talk a great deal about him this 
year), on January 27 those who love 
him celebrated the two-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. The Aus- 
trian Ministry of Education has de- 
cided that, from now on, every Jan- 
uary 27 will be celebrated as Music 
Day in Austria. Academies of music, 
as well as schools of music, will 
organize special musical events on 


STANLEY WOOLF’S 


THEATRE 
TRAINING 
WORKSHOP 


located in the heart of New 
York's Catskill Mts. Resort Area. 


by 


and Hedy 


FOOT LIGHTs Clark 


that date to commemorate the birth 
of Austria’s great musical genius. 

Austria has done something else 
that pleases us even more: It has 
created a committee that we would 
like to call the “Anti-Corn-Commit- 
tee.” Its function is to prevent ex- 
ploitations of the name and likeness 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart in 
tasteless and undignified fashion. No 
neckties with Mozart’s head painted 
on them to shine in the dark, no 
Mozart beer mugs with his famous 
pigtail to serve as handle. (We have 
seen them, you know, but we trust 
we shan’t in the future!) We are for 
the committee. 

The revival of Six Characters in 
Search of an Author at the Phoenix 
Theatre, New York, makes us won- 
der whether it isn’t about time to 
revive some more Pirandellc. How 
about Right You Are If You Think 
You Are? And how about Trovarsi 
which, as far as we know, has never 
even been translated into English? 
Phoenix Theatre, are you listening? 

An even-prettier-than-usual Eva 
Gabor may appear again on Broad- 
way this month. After a trip to Eu- 
rope (to England to ‘‘look into 
things’ and to Switzerland for a bit 
of rest) Eva, having definitely given 
up the idea of appearing in England 
in Silk Stockings, was reportedly set, 
at press time, to go into Hugh Mills’s 
The Little Glass Clock, a comedy set 


HE Workshops operate as professional theatre 

except that ALL our players will be students— 
advanced and beginners. Daily rehearsals pre- 
pare you for nightly performances before pay- 
ing audiences in our 400 seat playhouse. 


A full summer season of practical 


acting experience. 


June 17 thru Sept. Ist—I1 Weeks 


Tuition $55 weekly including room and board 


FOR DETAILS 
STANLEY WOOLF 


DRAMA * OPERA 
MUSICALS 


1697 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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in France and costarring Reginald 
Gardiner 

Reports that Sophia Loren, the 
Italian actress, who (in the opinion 
of her many fans, at least) outshines 
Gina Lollobrigida, may win a lead- 
ing role in a forthcoming Stanley 
Kramer production, The Pride and 
the Passion, reminds us of a recent 
feud between Miss Loren and Miss 
Lollobrigida that got a big play, not 
only in the Italian press, but in 
newspapers all over Europe. It seems 
that Miss Loren during a visit to 
London expressed her lack of ad- 
miration for Miss Lollobrigida. Ap- 
parently she thought that an inter- 
view was just a chat with a reporter. 
(Meet the press, Miss Loren!) Her 
statements, of course, got printed 
and pleased no one, not even Miss 
Loren, who promptly sued the Lon- 
don Sunday Graphic. Meanwhile she 
began telling everyone who was will- 
ing to listen how much she admired 
Lollobrigida. 

What intrigues us in this other- 
wise irrelevant incident is that Miss 
Loren, in her more indiscreet mo- 
ments, had expressed the view that 
“Lollo” is “very good in the role of 
a barefoot peasant girl but unable 
to portray a lady.’ Well, in Kramer’s 
picture, to be based upon C. S. For- 
ester’s novel The Gun, the role for 
which Miss Loren is being considered 
is that of a Spanish noblewoman 
during the Napoleonic era, no less. 
If she feels that her range of talent 
is wider than Miss Lollobrigida’s she 
may soon have an opportunity to 
prove it. 

No matter how big a star, and 
regardless of rave reviews, Susan 
who plays the title role 
in The Diary of Anne Frank, is sev- 
enteen and not allowed to drink 
liquor. She puts a cherry in her 
ginger ale to make it look like an 
old fashioned, they tell us. 

Largest 


collection of the 


¢ costumer furnishing costumes to the 


world's finest costumes. 
Brooks is America's foremost 
majority of New York stage plays and televi- 
sion shows. We costume an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. Send us a 
list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 
Prof. Sawyer is our Costume Consultant for 
Academic and Community Theatres. Write 
to tim here. 


aR Oo © &. 9 


3 West 6Ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle Shake- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 


Strasberg, 
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SUPERB BOOKS 
for Lasting Enjoyment / 


THE KABUKI THEATRE OF JAPAN 
By A..C. Scott 


This comprehensive, beautifully illustrated volume on the 
old popular Japanese drama vividly presents its music, 
plays, acting techniques, history, and an_ illuminating 
comparison of the Chinese and Japanese theatre. 

317 pages over 40 photographs and line drawings $6.75 


THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL #6 1954-55 


By Frances Stephens 


A complete, permanent record of a gala year of theatre 
in London. Featured are casts, summaries and magnificent 
photographs of over forty top productions including 
Sabrina Fair, The Bad Seed, The Desperate Hours, and 
the season at the Old Vic. 


176 pages 341 photographs $3.75 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD VIC 1954-55 
By Roger Wood and Mary Clarke 


Roger Wood’s excellent photographs highlight this hand- 

some volume on the Shakespearean plays produced at the 
Old Vic in the 1954-55 season — Macbeth, Love's Labour's 
Lost, Richard Il, As You Like It, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Henry IV (Parts I and II). A lucid commentary 
discusses each play in terms of production, individual 
performances, and critics’ findings. 


100 pages Over 100 photographs $4.00 


THE BALLET ANNUAL 1956 


10th Year of Issue 
Edited by Arnold L. Haskell 


The latest edition of this renowned yearbook offers a 
wealth of the best in dance photography plus expert and 
penetrating articles on the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, the 
Diaghilev Exhibition, and reports on ballet activity the 
world over. 
144 pages 


Over 100 photographs $4.50 


THEATRICAL COMPANION 
TO MAUGHAM 


By Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 


Produced for Somerset Maugham’s 82nd birthday, this 
fascinating pictorial record brilliantly recreates the first 
performances and revivals of his plays, with synopses, 
casts, and first night reviews by famous critics. Also pre- 
sented are Maugham’s American premiéres and all 
twenty-three film versions of the plays. 


307 pages 196 photographs $8.50 


(] Scott: THE KABUKI 
THEATRE OF JAPAN $6.75 


[_] Stephens: THEATRE 
WORLD ANNUAL #6 $3.75 


(_] Wood: SHAKESPEARE 
AT THE OLD VIC 1954-55 
$4.00 
() Haskell: THE BALLET 
ANNUAL 1956 $4.50 


[1 Mander: THEATRICAL 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. TA-1 


AT YOUR 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y¥ 


BOOKSTORE 
OR SEND 
FOR FREE 

10-DAY 

TRIAL OFFER 


Please send me, on free 10-day trial copies 
of the books checked. If not completely satisfied 
I will return the books and owe nothing. Other- 
wise you may bill me. 


Name... 
Address 


" City_.. Zone State 
COMPANION TO MAUGHAM (SAVE! Enclose payment and we pay delivery 


$8.50 charge.) 
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Ballet Oops! 


In this issue you will find some 
pictures of the Bolshoi Ballet School 
in Moscow taken by John Benton. 
John Benton happens to be thirteen 
years old and a student at the Fair- 
field, Connecticut, High School, and 
he got to Moscow because his father, 
who wrote the article which accom- 
panies his pictures, was there on 
business. His father is William Ben- 
ton, quondam advertising executive 
(Benton and Bowles), quondam Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and currently 
publisher of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 


tannica, Not to be outdone by his 
father, John Benton also wrote a 
report on his visit to the U.S.S.R. 
which included his own comments 


on Russian ballet. 

His approach is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of his father. On Oc- 
tober 26 he went to ballet 
called Giselle.” 

“The interesting part about it was 


see “a 


the audience,” he wrote, quickly 
putting the activities on the stage 
in proper perspective. “It mostly 


consisted of women, a good many of 
them ‘way under twenty. The ones 
under twenty were cheering as hard 
as they could. They rushed in front 
of the very big orchestra. . They 
cheered and shouted and _ yelled. 
When we left at the end, ten or fif- 
teen minutes after, they were still 
at it. They certainly liked that man. 
He’s the most 
in Russia. He 


famous man dancer 
married to the 
ballerina. They had to come out from 
behind the curtain twenty or thirty 
times and were still at 
left. Somebody told 
their movies 
acted like it.” 

Four days 
to ballet again 

“It had something to do with a 
Mongolian khan and his harem and 


was 


it when we 
me ballet 
The audience certainly 


was 


later he was exposed 


was, I suppose, to people who go in 
for that kind of thing, pretty good. 
The khan captured a Polish girl, but 
she didn’t like him. She finally got 
killed by the hitherto favorite harem 
wife.” 

So much for ballet in Russia. Any 
questions ? 
12 


“ 


Grecian Earner 


have 
that when 
look scholarly they 
fascinating, and when 
they don’t look scholarly at all they 
are absolutely fascinating. A sterling 
example of the second category is 
Tanagra Markham, who definitely 
looks the tiger female type and who 
“Angels 


that we 
scholars is 


One thing 
liked about 
they really 


absolutely 


always 


are 


wrote the studious report on 
in Athens” farther on in this issue. 

Miss Markham, daughter of the 
dancer Vassos Kanellos, grew up in 
the Greek theatre, playing leading 
female roles and dancing in the fes- 
tivals in the ancient Theatre of Dio- 
nysos and in most of the other old 


theatres of Greece. Her parents’ 
work in the Institute of Dance- 
Drama in Athens, which they 


founded, was aided by the Archaeo- 


logical Society there, so that Miss 


Markham was trained not only in 
the performing arts but in the field 
of studious research as well. 

She has danced and acted in this 
country for several years (currently 
she is leading lady at the Palm Tree 
Playhouse in Sarasota, Florida) and 
has translated an Aristophanes com- 
edy which she plans to adapt for 
possible Broadway production. 


Eastbound, Read Up 


Alan Hewitt’s article in this issue 
on the Paris, London and New York 
productions of The Lark might sug- 
that Mr. Hewitt is a traveling 
The suggestions is an under- 
statement. Mr. Hewitt not only trav- 
is an ardent student of travel. 
His particular hobby is railroading. 
He gets copy of the official 
Railroad Guide and reads timetables 
relaxation. Recently he 


gest 
man 


els, he 


every 


as a has 


Greek scholars are coming in a different package this season, judging from 


this shot of Tanagra Markham, 


who contributed 


the article “Angels in 


Athens” to this issue of THEATRE ARTS. In case you’re wondering, Miss 
Markham never worked for Minsky. She is here emoting in a classical Greek 
drama. 
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Fallon House Theatre 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 


California 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 


6 Units—Full college credit 
Limited Company 


JUNE 24—AUGUST 26 


For further information 
write 
De Marcus Brown 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 





if CONSULTANTS 
Psi EQUIPMENT 
| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE | SUPPLIES 


LAMPS DRAPERIES 
RIGGING CYCLORAMAS 
TRACKS SCENERY 
LIGHTING EQUIP. HARDWARE 
LIGHTING ACCES. PAINTS 

SPECIAL EFFECTS MAKE-UP 
DIMMERS COSTUME ACCES 
SWITCHBOARDS SOUND EFFECTS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


45 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y 





Drama— Speech 
Radio—Television 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. Day, evening, summer sessions. 

completely up - to - date, professionally 
equipped electronic television production 
studio provides outstanding facilities for 
television training; broadcasting, announc- 
ing; writir adio and television produc- 
tior Professional acting; directing; play 
writing e and costume designing. Stu 
det play befor metropolitan audiences 
n ed theatre and broadcast from 





ell-equ 
e FM audio’ station. Coed Place 
ment i tance 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-sixth Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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added air and bus schedules to his 
studies. So notorious is his knowl- 
edge of travel schedules that he was 
called in to help map the route of 
the touring company of The Pajama 
Game He also is consulted regularly 
by John Beaufort, New York critic 
of The Christian Science Monitor, 
who depends on Hewitt for travel 
guidance when he makes jaunts out 
of New York to catch shows. 


When Hewitt’s friends run in- 
to him on the street, they think 
it the height of humor to ask 
him when they can catch “the 
next train to Peoria.” Hewitt is 
never fazed by these inquiries. 

“Very often I can tell them,” 
he says. 


Theatre Quotebook 


ERROL FLYNN: “I can imagine 
nothing as abhorrent as going back 
to Hollywood. When you've been 
away for a while you look back in 
amazement that you were able to 
spend almost twenty years in such 
a silly place. . . . Good luck to Tab 
Hunter and Marlon Brando. They’ll 
find out!” 





write to: 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
Department of Drama 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


for information on: 


e complete professional 
curriculum 


© B.S. or B.F.A. degree 


® unusual opportunity 
for the serious student 
of theatre 









EATRE-RADIO-TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 
{ 


} SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 


(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
production. You appear every week. 

2) An organization with 24 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum 
mer. Appointments made early each 
spring. Famous guest stars. College de 
gree credit 

3) Every talented member is placed in one 
our professional stock companies, 

after their summer’s training 

We are the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training-base 

for young actors. (2,334 alumni.) 

IF YOU ARE EXTREMELY SIN 

CERE and SHOW PROMISE FOR 

SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE or TV, 

write for our book, called “RESULTS,” 

listing hundreds whom we have helped. 

Give your brief background and aspirations 

in your first letter. Address 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


4n historic town by the sea in New England's 
vacationland, Gateway of Cape Cod 


il YOUR CAREER IN 
Ml TH 






Gg 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « Acting « Directing 
Design - Playwriting - Technical 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 
Harriette Ann Gray 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Nov. |-May |—Carmel, Calif., 
Box 4026 
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DOLORES GRAY, considering who 


STELLA ADLER pagan: gy Angee actors cea be 

a genius: “Well, I can’t say that 

THEATRE STUDIO Marlon Brando is a genius, but he’s 
mighty smart.” 

courses; BASIC TRAINING COURSE |] | iArILYN MONROE: “I don't 


want to be the highest-paid star in 
CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS Hollywood. When I’m old and in a 


rocking chair I'll need a roof over 


GUODMAN 













LEMORIAL SCHOOL OF. 
THEATRE # 


Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph. D. 


il-ad of the School 
Mary Agnes Doyle 





agli tena si svar my head, but I want to have memo- 

ACTING, RADIO. TV Stella Adler Harold Clurman ries of having been a real actress.” 

DIRECTING, DESIGN 50 Central Park West BEATRICE LILLIE: “When some- 

Acting 5 ng te Snr New York 23, N. Y. SU 7-324! body says they’re writing something 
t > fee ©. Saeek, Beulstver NEW TERM with you in mind, that’s the end. I 
Chicago 3 OCTOBER want them to write with Katharine 
Ys ER Fees Ee et A Enrollment Limited Cornell or Helen Hayes in mind and 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO then let me have a go at it.” 


Nl - 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
TENT THEATRE* 
OFFERS SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 


for six hours credit in the Graduate 
School of Western Reserve University 


{2 APPRENTICESHIPS — NO TUITION 
A L Rotation Through Departments 
Opportunity to Specialize 
Qualify Yourself for Employment in the Growing Musical Tent Field 


Practical experience in stage management, direction, designing, box office, 
business management, properties, costumes 





press and publicity 






Host John C. Bruno and Tallulah Bankhead 









During summer of 1955 all apprentices appeared in at least one show. Tentative 1956 schedule: 

(Number indicates playing weeks) KING AND | (3); CALL ME MADAM (2); WONDERFUL TOWN (2): 

THE MERRY WIDOW (2); GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDS (2); CARMEN (1); KISMET (3); 3 PENNY 
OPERA (2) 


Scholarship winners must meet entrance requirements of Western Reserve. 


For information write to MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


"See Life Magazine, August 2, 1954 


‘lf you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker New York Daily News 











"Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgalien—New York Journal American 


MARY DE NIO 
STUDIO of SPEECH ARTS 








Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil."’ 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribun: 























“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
PLACEMENT THEATRE steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
VOICE PRODUCTION . filled Pen & Pencil." aha 
P | Mike O'Shea TV Guide 
a NEW YORK’S SUCCESSFUL 
and SUMMER THEATRE Bruno’s 
CLARITY TRAINING CENTER 
SPEECH | fASILITY * ani 
ry ia a ¢ 65 miles from Broadway 


Lunch @ Dinner 


Courses for Professionals Work With Professionals FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 
and Beginners DAILY CLASSES: Acting, Dance, Mime, 
200 West 58th Street Speech, TV, Radio, Directing, Design open every day—air conditioned 
New York 19, New York . 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


Talented apprentices 


Telephone Circle 7-6388 
may work into Equity 
a 


svemecoeanoneeencenncaneuervennanent 





10 Productions @ Student Productions 
One Act Play Festival @ Dance Concerts 
om 
IDEAL LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Resort Hotel on premises provides 
Room and Board at low cost—Swim- 
ming Pool, Ocean Bathing and Rec- 

reation during free time. 
e 
Gateway Theatre offers sincere applicants 
personalized drama training—plus a summer 
full of theatre activity and a wonderful 
vacation in the country among professionals. 
. 
Apply now for application and audition 


THE GATEWAY THEATRE 
BELLPORT 3, L. |., N. Y. 


In the south write to: 
Sally Laurence 
4816 So. Main, Houston, Texas 


Established 1949, not connected with any 
7 group using the word "Gateway" e 





Don Swann, Jr. 


presents 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, Inc. 


Maryland's Oldest Summer Stock Theatre 


19th Season 
16 Weeks 
Opening May 28, 1956 


Full Equity Company 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 


CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 


J}. C. McCORLI 


Limited number of apprentices 
Scholarships 


Curriculum State Approved 
G.1|. Bill Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 
For interviews Write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Write: 
Registrar, Hilltop Theatre, Inc., 
Lutherville, Md. 

Phone: Valley 3-2404 
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RED ROSES FOR ME 


December 28, 1955 
Booth Theatre 

Gordon W. Pollock production of a play in four acts 
by Sean O'’Casey; directed by John O'Shaughnessy, 
scenery and lighting by Howard Bay, costumes by 
Ballou, choreography by Anna Sokolow, music by 
Edwin Finckel. 

THE CAST 

MRS. BREYDON 
AYAMONN BREYDON 
EEADA 
DYMPNA 
FINOOLA 
FIRST NEIGHBOR 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 
THIRD NEIGHBOR 
SHEILA MOORNEEN 
BRENNAN 0’ THE MOOR 
SAMMY 


Eileen Crowe 
Kevin McCarthy 
Ann Dere 
Katherine Hynes 
Virginia Bosler 
Farrell Pelly 
Page Johnson 
Vincent Dowling 
Joyce Sullivan 
E. G. Marshall 
David McDaniel 
Eamon Flynn 
Casey Walters 
Michael Clarke Laurence 
James C. Kelly 
Lou Frizzell 
Shamus Locke 
David McDaniel 
Paul Sanasardo 
Jeff Duncan 
Beatrice Seckler 
Judith Coy 
David Gold 
Sandra Pine 
Eve Beck 

Jack Moore 
Whitford Kane 
Barry Macollum 
Jock McGraw 


ROORY O’BALACAUN 
MULCANNY 

REV. E, CLINTON 
FIRST RAILWAY MAN 
SECOND RAILWAY MAN 
INSPECTOR FINGLAS 
THIRD RAILWAY MAN 
LOUNGER 

ANOTHER LOUNGER 
OLD WOMAN 

IDLE WOMAN 
LONELY MAN 

GIRL 

ANOTHER GIRL 
DRIFTER 

SAMUEL 

FOSTER 

DOWZARD 


At this point in Sean O’Casey’s 1943 drama, an act is 
being rehearsed for a minstrel show designed to ben- 
efit a labor union strike fund. Left to right: Joyce 
Sullivan, Kevin McCarthy, E. G. Marshall, 
Flynn and David McDaniel. 


Eamon 
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FRED FEHL 


LAMPLIGHTER David Ryan 


General Manager, Jack Weiser; general stage man- 
ager, William Weaver; stage manager, Arthur Bar- 
kow; press representatives, Phillip Bloom and David 
Lipsky. 

The action covers several days in a period “a little 
while ago.” Acts I. and II. are set in the Dublin home 
of the Breydons; Act III., in a Dublin street beside a 
bridge over the river Liffey; and Act IV. in the yard of 
the Protestant Church of St. Burnupus. 

The Dublin transport workers’ strike of 
1913-14 provides the background for this dif- 
fuse mixture of proletarian melodrama and 
lyric mysticism, but the language is all O’Casey. 
In terms that are alternately rhapsodic and 
almost ribald, romantic and realistic, he has 
told the vaguely autobiographical tale of a 
young idealist named Ayamonn Breydon, whose 
tastes run to Shakespeare, Ruskin, painting and 
promoting his labor union’s demand for a wage 
increase, and who meets a predictably tragic 
end when the Dublin authorities respond with 
shots instead of shillings. These terms conceiv- 
ably might puzzle the average tram attendant, 
and there are times when the average spectator 
may find himself in a similar fix. For the play 
obviously is intended to be much more than a 
chronicle of one man’s tender aspirations run- 
ning afoul of the hard facts of life. The basic 
plot is essentially a springboard from which 
O’Casey can launch forth into observations on 
Catholicism vs. Protestantism, idealism vs. prac- 
ticality, and man vs. state. When a man of his 
stature unburdens himself on any one of these 
topics, there are bound to be some grand mo- 
ments. But when they are superimposed for 
lengthy periods on an essentially overt story, 
they brake the action and—by comparison— 
reduce the basic plot to a fairly rudimentary 
business without too much more dimension 
than the average opera libretto. And even an 
O’Casey is no match for a Puccini in a fairly 
comparable setup, even though the play does 
introduce an effective ballet in one of its lyric 
interludes. Kevin McCarthy and Eileen Crowe 
were both highly effective as the young hero 
and his practical-minded mother, and so were 
E. G. Marshall and Eamon Flynn as a couple 
of tough-minded representatives of the warring 
religious cultures. Howard Bay’s settings and 
use of lighting, particularly in the final two 
acts, were a great help in achieving a poetic 
mood. This was the first new O’Casey play on 
Broadway since 1934, and it was good to have 
the mercurial master back at all, even though 
here he was hardly at the top of his game. 





THE GREAT SEBASTIANS 


January 4, 1956 
ANTA Theatre 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse production of a 
“melodramatic comedy” in three acts (four scenes) 
written by themselves; directed by Bretaigne Windust, 
settings by Raymond Sovey, lighting by Jean Rosen- 
thal, Miss Fontanne’s dresses by Main Bocher. 
THE CAST 
ESSIE SEBASTIAN 
RUDI SEBASTIAN 
MANYA 
FIRST SECURITY POLICEMAN 
SECOND SECURITY POLICEMAN 
JOSEF 
SERGEANT JAVORSKY 
GENERAL OTOKAR ZANDEK 
FIRST SOLDIER 
SECOND SOLDIER 
COLONEL BRADACOVA 
VLASTA HABOVA 
SOPHIE CERNY 
THIRD SOLDIER 
KAREL CERNY 
NOVOTNY 
PAVLAT 
DR. BALZAR 
MARIE BALZAR 
BACILEK 
CORPORAL 


Lynn Fontanne 
Alfred Lunt 
Susan Frank 
Burns Oliver 
Martin Brandt 
Arny Freeman 
Simon Oakland 
Ben Astar 
Pete Gumeny 
Michael Egan 
Anne Francine 
Peg Murray 

Eugenia Rawls 

Sheppard Kerman 
José Ruben 
Grant Gordon 
Ben Hammer 
Edward Moor 
Doris Fesette 
Joseph Holland 
Ted Gunther 
manager, Herman Bernstein; company 
manager, Lawrence Farrell; production stage man- 
ager, David Gray, Jr.; stage manager, Peter Gumeny; 
press representatives, Leo Freedman and Abner D. 
Klipstein 

The action takes place during the course of one 
night in Prague during the winter of 1948; it occurs 
on the stage of the Theatre Variété, backstage at the 
theatre, and in the living room of General Zandek’s 
home. 

Back in 1924 Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne began their stage partnership, playing, 
quite appropriately, the actor and actress in 
The Guardsman. Now, in their twenty-sixth 
joint assignment, they appear as principals in 
a magic act, and it is every bit as apt a piece 
of type casting as their first venture. This is 
fortunate for all concerned, including the 
Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse. 

The plot once again reveals the writing pair 
as the most avid students of contemporary 
political science, comedy and backroom drama 
outside that coterie who turn out the scripts 
for presidential nominating conventions. The 
Great Sebastians (the Lunts, of course) are 
going through their paces in high style in a 
Prague music hall when we first catch them, 
trying to mind their own business, which is 
mind reading. This turns out to be quite a trick 
in itself, for the Party has moved into Czecho- 
slovak affairs with a vengeance, and presently 


General 


VANDAMM 


a portly general named Zandek has comman- 
deered them to present their act at his home. 
He is about as secure in his job as most of the 
highly placed boys over there, which means 
that beside him, one of our own paranoiacs 
would seem fairly tranquil. Since the Sebastians 
claim to be capable of probing all the way to 
the subconscious, he sees in them a chance to 
check the thought processes of his associates. 
While the mind readers are astonishing his 
guests with their seeming omniscience, word 
arrives that Jan Masaryk has just died. It hap- 
pens that the vaudevillians had had lunch with 
Masaryk that very day, so to make the states- 
man’s demise look less unsavory than it un- 
doubtedly was, they are ordered to sign a state- 
ment which will support the Communist verdict 
of suicide. The Sebastians, of course, will have 
none of this, but Zandek and his crowd are 
adamant. It is not merely a matter of signing 
the paper or going to prison; these scoundrels 
plan to separate the pair and so break up the 
act. 

To reveal any more of the plot would be a 
disservice to the authors in more than the usual 
sense. Supporting is a large company playing 
an assortment of by-now-familiar Iron Curtain 
roles. Ben Astar (Zandek) and Simon Oakland 
are their principal adversaries, and that is quite 
an assignment. 


An impromptu supper precedes a command perform- 
ance by a mind-reading team for a Communist big 
shot and his friends. Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
play the vaudevillians, and the 
trio pictured, Simon Oakland, is an army sergeant 
who turns out to be quite a Party big shot himself 


third member of the 





FALLEN ANGELS 


January 17, 1956 
The Playhouse 


Charles Bowden and Richard Barr production, in as- 
sociation with H. Ridgely Bullock, Jr., of a comedy by 
Noel Coward in three acts; directed by Mr. Bowden, set- 
ting and lighting by Eldon Elder, costumes designed by 
Patton Campbell. 

THe Cast 
JULIA STARBUCK 
FREDERICK STARBUCK 
JASMINE SAUNDERS 
WILLIAM DANBURY 
JANE DANBURY 
MAURICE DUCLOS 


Nancy Walker 
William Windom 
Alice Pearce 
William LeMassena 
Margaret Phillips 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. 


Company manager, Edward A. Blatt; stage manager, 
Edmund Baylies; press representatives, Phillip Bloom and 
David Lipsky. 

The action covers a period of two days in the spring 
of 1930, and takes place in the sunroom of the Starbucks’ 
New York apartment. 


This revival may very well have been prompted 
by the recent spectacle—and it was just that— 
of Tallulah Bankhead taking nightly falls out of 
another vintage comedy by Noel Coward, Private 
Lives. Tallulah isn’t with us in this revival of 
the 1925 Fallen Angels (though she created the 
Julia role in the original London production) ; but 
Nancy Walker is and she has never been in bet- 
ter trim. The result is a production that for sheer 
athleticism and rowdy farce would be hard to 
match outside Madison Square Garden or a Bobby 
Clark musical. 

Coward has refurbished the play a bit, chang- 
ing the locale to New York, Americanizing the 
characters’ last names and advancing the time of 
action by a few years. But this is nothing com- 
pared to the shaking up which director Charles 
Bowden and his cohorts on stage—particularly 
the feminine members—must have administered. 
The comedy in itself is pretty fragile—thin is 
probably the word—but it has not been handled 
with care in a drawing-room sense. And this is 
all to the good, even though the approach may not 
be precisely what the author originally had in 
mind. His story line is relatively simple. Two 
wives of well-to-do and very stuffy New Yorkers 
find that their marriages have approached a state 
of vegetation after five years. While their hus- 
bands pursue golf in off-duty moments, they are 
engaged in unfulfilled dreams of a somewhat 
lustier sport. When at simultaneous moments they 
suddenly receive word that an old Parisian pal of 
theirs is about to arrive in New York while their 
husbands are safely away for a week end of golf, 
they have visions of high adventure, since this old 
acquaintance, Maurice Duclos, is plainly the hell 
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of a fellow that Frenchmen invariably are in plays 
of this sort. After a good deal of backing and fill- 
ing he does arrive, and the girls’ impossible 
spouses are enlightened just enough about his 
interesting background in their wives’ premarital 
lives to be jarred out of their Brooks Brothers- 
and-country club existence—extremely suspicious 
on one hand and desperately eager to believe the 
wives’ story that Maurice’s arrival was strictly a 
device arranged by them to prod a little attention 
out of the two lords of the manor. 

Back in 1925 this undoubtedly was a serviceable 
enough plot on its own terms. It must have seemed 
pretty wicked. It doesn’t seem much more wicked 
now than an invitation to a 4-H Club picnic, but 
it is still a serviceable springboard for some virtu- 
oso farcical shenanigans when Miss Walker is on 
hand. She is superb throughout, but never more 
so than in Act II. when, ably abetted by Margaret 
Phillips as the other wife, and Alice Pearce as an 
omniscient maid, she sustains a half-hour drunk 
scene that is surely one of the memorable achieve- 
ments of a memorable season. Equipped with a 
long period gown, and a cigarette holder, scarf, 
handkerchief and beads of equally imposing di- 
mensions (all adjuncts to Maurice’s impending 
arrival), she all but dismembers every one of 
these items. If she and her partners all but dis- 
member the original drawing-room mood of the 
play in the process, it is in a very good cause. 


Act II is given over to a hilarious drunk scene during 
which two golf widows imbibe freely, in anticipation of 
a meeting with an old acquaintance from Paris whom 
each had known rather well. The girls were played by 
Margaret Phillips (left) and Nancy Walker. 
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TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT 


January 19, 1956 
Winter Garden 


Producers Theatre production, ir 


association with the 


Stratford Festival Foundation of Canada, of the drama by 
Christopher Marlowe in two parts, adapted by Tyrone 


Guthrie and Donald Wolfit; directed by Mr 


scenery and costumes by Leslie Hurry, music by John 


Gardner, lighting and scenic supervision by Paul Mor- 


rison, musical director: Louis Applebaum 


THe Cast 
Part 1 
PROLOGUE 
MYCETES, KING OF PERSIA 
COSROE, HIS BROTHER 
MEANDER, A PERSIAN LORD 
THERIDAMAS, A PERSIAN LORD 
MANAPHON, A PERSIAN LORD 
ORTYGIUS, A PERSIAN LORD 
TAMBURLAINE 
ZENOCRATE 
AGYDAS, A MEDIAN LORD 
TECHELLES 
USUMCASANE 
SCYTHIAN SOLDIER 
A PERSIAN SPY 
A PERSIAN MESSENGER 
A SCYTHIAN MESSENGER 
ANIPPE, MAID TO ZENOCRATE 
A BASSO 
BAJAZETH, EMPEROR OF THE TURKS 
KING OF FEZ 
KING OF MOROCCO 
KING OF ARGIER 
ZABINA, WIFE OF BAJAZETH 
EBEA, HER MAID 
SOLDAN OF EGYPT 
CAPOLIN, EGYPTIAN CAPTAIN 
FIRST EGYPTIAN MESSENGER 


David Gardner 
Eric House 


Ton y Van Bridge 


Robert Goodier 
Robert Christie 
Ted Fellows 
Edward K. Holmes 
Anthony Quayle 
Barbara Chilcott 
Donald Davis 
William Hutt 
William Shatner 
Peter Wylde 

Peter Perehinezuk 
Neil Vipond 
Julian Flett 
Deborah Cass 
Bruce Swerdfager 
Douglas Rain 
John Hayes 

Harry McGirt 
Edward K. Holmes 
Coral Browne 
Margaret Braidwood 
Lloyd Bochner 
Eric House 
Richard Howard 


Guthrie, 


Arms outstretched in a typical gesture of conquest, Tam- 
burlaine (Anthony Quayle) holds the center of the stage 
Standing just above him is Zenocrate (Barbara Chilcott). 


SECOND EGYPTIAN MESSENGER David Gardner 


Roland Bull 

Eric House 

James Manse? 

William Cole 

Myra Aaro» 

Jacqueline Cecil, Colleen Dewhurst 
Margot Hartman. Barbara Kay. Fay Tracey 

PHILEMUS, A MESSENGER Alan Wilkinson 


KING OF ARABIA 
GOVERNOR OF MEMPHIS 
FIRST CITIZEN 

SECOND CITIZEN 
VIRGINS OF MEMPHIS 


Part 2 


CELEBINUS, SON OF TAMBURLAINE Ted Follows 
Louis Negin 

Neil Vipond 
Lloyd Bochner 
Douglas Rain 
Bruce Swerdfager 
Eric House 

David Gardner 
Roland Bull 
Edward K. Holmes 
Tony Van Bridge 
Peter Perehinezuk 
Bruce Swerdfager 
Robert Goodier 
Douglas Rain 
Peter Perehinczuk 
John Hayes 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Jacqueline Cecil, Myra Aaro» 

Fay Tracey, Margot Hartman. Barbara Kay 

KING OF AMASIA Donald Davis 
William Cole 
SCYTHIANS, PERSIANS, EGYPTIANS: Thor Arngrin. Kenneth 
Ayers, Guy Belanger, George Blackwell. Roland 

Bull, John Carter, William Cole. Julian Flett. Ted 
Follows, David Gardner. Jay Gerber, John Hayes 
Peter Henderson, Gordon Hilstad, Richard Howard 
Barney Johnston, James Manser. Arne Markussen 
Harry McGirt, Alex de Naszody. William Nuss 


AMYRAS, ANOTHER SON 
CALYPHAS, ANOTHER SON 
CALLAPINE, SON OF BAJAZETH 
ALMEDA, HIS KEEPER 

FIRST PHYSICIAN 

SECOND PHYSICIAN 

ORCANES, KING OF NATOLIA 
KING OF JERUSALEM 

KING OF TREBIZOND 

KING OF SORIA 

A MESSENGER 

PERDICAS, SERVANT TO CALYPHAS 
GOVERNOR OF BABYLON 
MAXIMUS 

FIRST CITIZEN 

SECOND CITIZEN 

TURKISH CONCUBINES 


EGYPTIAN CAPTAIN 


while the kneeling figure below them is her father, the 
Soldan of Egypt (Lloyd Bochner) 
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Louis Negin, Peter Perehinczuk, Adam Petroski. 
Orest Ulan, Gordon Shearer, Murray Vines. Neil 
Vivond, Alan Wilkinson, Norman Wigutow. Beverley 
Wilson, Peter Wylde. Allan Zielonka 


Company manager, Harold Kusell: production stage 


manager, Sy Milbert: press representatives, Barry Hyams 
Martin Shwartz 


As represented in Marlowe’s rarely produced 
drama about the great Oriental conqueror, Tam- 
burlaine was a hero in a somewhat limited sense. 
He was, in fact, a brute, a thief, a mass murderer, 
a liar and a sadist. One thing he emphatically was 
not, however, is dull, and neither is the play. This 
hero, who literally has climbed to the top of the 
international heap on the backs of his victims, 
slows down only once, out of deference, perhaps, 
to the audience or the sheer numerical limitations 
of extras. This occurs when he pauses for a bit 
of domesticity with his wife, Zenocrate, and their 
sons. But even this idyl takes on the aspect of 
something by Charles Addams; his deceptively 
benign mask is suddenly furrowed by doubts that 
any of his offspring is sufficiently along in the art 
of arm twisting to be a worthy successor. Soon 
Zenocrate dies, however, and after vowing bloody 
vengeance on the Almighty, he is off on another 
round of bloodletting, and part two is officially 
under way, to conclude its course only when he 
topples lifeless. In the original Marlowe conception 
this decline is supposed to represent gradual dis- 
integration caused by inner corruption—a likely 
enough turn of events under the gory circum- 
stances. In this adaptation by Tyrone Guthrie and 
Donald Wolfit, the collapse seems more a matter 
of sheer physical exhaustion or the limitations of 
geography. And while these are plausible enough 
factors, too, and inevitably might dominate any 
staging of the immense work, they nevertheless 
make the exhibit at the Winter Garden just that— 
a show rather than a recognizably dramatic case 
history of triumph and disintegration which per- 
mits the element of catharsis. 

3ut what a show it is. Frankly conceding this 
lack of development of plot and character, in 
writing in these pages last month, adapter-director 
Guthrie stated his conception of the play as a 
“sort of sadistic concerto” or “ritual dance.” The 
choral aspects are certainly present. But Guthrie 
also has made it a spectacle that would be the 
envy of any movie maker, and without the aid of 
“slorious Technicolor, breath-taking Cinemascope 
and stereophonic sound,” as Cole Porter might 
put it. Working within a basic set of sizable 
dimensions and capable of suggesting even greater 
space, which is divided into separate acting areas 
by an inner curtain, he has kept his luxury-size 
cast in constant movement, and always to good 
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purpose. Victim after victim is set up after the 
manner of tenpins. Whips crack, an adversary of 
the conqueror is suspended midway between stage 
level and the summit of the proscenium arch and 
shot through with arrows, another literally beats 
his brains out against the bars of a portable cage 
in ‘which he is being transported, and a wooden- 
wheeled chariot is drawn across the stage by a 
couple of defeated kings joined in harness. Tam- 
burlaine, of course, is in the driver’s seat. And 
one has the conviction that Guthrie is always in 
the same enviable position. For sheer grand-scale 
movement and scenic opulence—items which are 
not often compatible on a stage—the production 
can rival the best horse opera ever made. 

Among the departments in which it clearly 
excels that rival, of course, is the matter of dia- 
logue. The current offering is fortunate to have 
in the title role an actor of the stature of Anthony 
Quayle, who not only can take the Marlovian 
rhetoric in stride but also make the heroics seem 
something other than costumed claptrap. In less 
skillful hands, after all, this sort of thing could 
degenerate into parody, a sort of Kismet mélange 
minus appropriate musical trimmings. The Eng- 
lish actress Coral Browne and members of the 
Festival Company of Stratford, Canada, make up 
the remainder of the cast, and their talent for 
swashbuckling and declamation is admirable in 
about equal measure. 


Zenocrate, wife of Tamburlaine, brings out the sole really 
human aspect of the Oriental conqueror in this savage 
drama of elemental passions. The noted English actor- 
producer-director Anthony Quayle has the title role. and 
Barbara Chilcott plays his queen. 
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KING LEAR 


January 12, 1956 
New York City Center 


New York City Center Theatre Company (Jean Dal- 
rymple, director) production, by arrangement with Martin 
Gabel and Henry M. Margolis, of the tragedy by William 
Shakespeare; the production by Mr 
director: Emerson Crocker, costumes 
(executed by 


Welles, associate 
Robert Fletche 
Theodore 
Marc Blitzstein, tape recorder 
Otto Luening and Vladimir Ussachevsky 


Frank Thompson), 
Cooper, musical score 


settings 


sound score: 


Tue Cast 
LEAR, KING OF BRITAIN 
KING OF FRANCE 
DUKE OF BURGUNDY 
DUKE OF ALBANY 
DUKE OF CORNWALL 
EARL OF KENT 
EARL OF GLOUCESTER 
EDGAR 
EDMUND 


Orson Welles 
Robert Blackburn 
Walter Mathews 
Sorrell Booke 
Thayer David 
Roy Dean 
Lester Rawlins 
Robert Fletcher 
John Colicos 
Alvin Epstein 
Tom Clancy 


Francis Carpenter 


LEAR'S FOOL 

CURAN 

OSWALD 

OLD MAN, TENANT TO GLOUCESTER 
SERVANT TO CORNWALL 
DOCTOR 

CAPTAIN TO EDMUND 
GENTLEMAN TO LEAR 
GONERIL 

REGAN 

CORDELIA 


Jack Aronson 
Robert Burr 
Walter Mathews 
Robert Burr 
Jack Aronson 
Geraldine Fitzgerald 
Sylvia Short 
Viveca Lindfors 

KNIGHTS OF LEAR’S TRAIN, OFFICERS, ATTENDANTS: 
Art Alisi, David Anthony, Julian Barry, Richard 
Edelman, Richard Hill, Thomas Newman, Kenneth 
Mays, Lou Perri, James T. Pritchett, Don Ratka., 

Robert Weaver, Michael Yuda 


Company manager, Gilman Haskell; production stage 
manager, Herman Shapiro; stage managers, John Maxtone- 
Graham and Spofford Beadle; assistant to Miss Dalrymple, 
Tom Trenkle. 


The central character in this drama of gritty 
complexity and seldom realized potential is a man 
with a multitude of misfortunes. As Orson Welles 
explained in introductory speeches prior to each 
performance following the premiére, however, 
these tribulations do not include breaking one 
ankle and spraining another. So in a sense this 
dual incapacity of the star during the limited 
engagement put him two up on Shakespeare’s 
tragic hero—though it also put him in a wheel 
chair for each of those performances. He had 
entered the engagement with one injured ankle; 
ever a man of the theatre, he proceeded to play 
the man who came to dinner in an off-stage mo- 
ment just after the premiére, and thus to com- 
pound the disability. 

Even so, the star was pretty much the show in 
this revival, which included such well-known 
actresses as Viveca Lindfors and Geraldine Fitz- 
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ALIX 


gerald in the key roles of Cordelia and Goneril 
The program carried the significant credit line, 
“The production by Mr. Welles.” 


of the acting of any distinction also was supplied 


Just about all 


by Mr. Welles, handicapped as he was. Lear, of 
course, is a tremendously taxing role for any 
actor, and its more extreme moments might rea- 
sonably be calculated to bring out the, let us say, 
more florid aspects of a performer whose style 
never has run to understatement. In this produc- 
tion, however, he managed to keep Lear on a 
lofty plane without being intemperate about it. 
The regal side of the portrayal came pretty natu- 
rally, but the pathos he brought to the dispos- 
sessed old father was a side of the coin we had 
not seen come up before, and it added a great deal 
of dimension to the proceedings. When he came 
to the passage, “I am a man more sinn’d against 
than sinning,” he was speaking the truth, and the 
hard truth is that he might have had some of his 
fellow cast members in mind. 

Although this was the first mechanized Lear on 
record, it was not the sort of freewheeling adapta- 
tion which that program credit, and Welles’ back- 
He took the play 
on his own large-scale terms, but there is every 
indication that 
terms. 


ground, might have suggested 


these were also Shakespeare’s 
Unbroken by a single intermission, the 
performance had range and sweep, and range and 
sweep on the large City Center stage can be quite 
impressive. And when he was on stage, it also 
had power. The spacious settings and use of 
lighting were suggestive of the same large-scale 
effect, without proving in the least cumbersome 
or obtrusive. Only the first of these attributes 
could be applied to Marc Blitzstein’s overpower- 


ing musical score, however 


Lear (Orson Welles) flanked by two of his daughters 
Cordelia, left, (Viveca Lindfors) and Goneril (Geraldine 
Fitzgerald). Welles played the opening performance with 
his broken left ankle in a cast. Then, after spraining the 
other ankle, he played the remaining performances in 
a wheel chair. The second night of the engagement was 
devoted to an impromptu lecture and solo reading of the 
play, delivered by the star from his wheel chair. 





the actor’s ways and means 


by Michael Redgrave 


The author, Michael Redgrave, 

as Hector in Tiger at the Gates, his latest 
in an illustrious series of stage 
portrayals and one of the foremost 

of the current Broadway season. 


(The following is an excerpt from Michael Redgrave’s 
recent book The Actor’s Ways and Means, which is based 
on his Rockefeller Foundation Lectures at the University 
of Bristol. All rights reserved. Published by permission of 
the author and his publisher, Theatre Arts Books.) 


In the preparation of a part, both at rehearsal 
and especially at the nightly performance, the 
question of mood is of first importance. Unless 
the actor is on that particular evening wishing 
above everything else in the world to act, that 
performance may be reasonably good but it is 
unlikely to be his best. To act well and to act 
well repeatedly has to become an obsession. I am 
not qualified to judge what it is that makes cer- 
tain men and women liable to this obsession, 
through which they obtain pre-eminence as actors. 
Obviously some psychological reason exists, and 
equally obviously someday a book will be written 
about it by a psychologist explaining the whole 
matter. It will probably “debunk” all acting, and 
most actors and actresses, including myself, will 
resolutely refuse to read it. 

Generally speaking, the mood necessary to play 
comedy is easier to achieve than the mood for 
drama or tragedy, perhaps because comedy brings 
a release and a relief from the cares of daily life. 
It is therefore only too easy for one gifted with 
a player’s temperament to enter a world of make- 
believe in which he will experience a well-being 
and sense of happiness and fun which he may not 
have felt since he woke up that morning. 
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Now, it is a general opinion that it is harder to 
play comedy than tragedy, and Garrick is quoted 
as saying that to succeed in tragedy one must first 
succeed in comedy. These opinions need a little 
sifting, I think. Perhaps for the inexperienced 
actor it is harder to achieve that confidence and 
ease, especially in timing, which are essential to 
playing comedy, and if that is so it explains Gar- 
rick’s remark. But in my own experience I know 
that I find that to wake up in the morning knowing 
I am to play Aguecheek, or Young Marlowe or 
Berowne—or Hotspur even—gives me a lightness 
of spirit which allows me even to become absorbed 
in other things, whereas if it is a night for Hamlet, 
Macbeth or Richard II., more than a small part 
of myself is, as it were, in attendance all day. 

In the playing of tragedy or of heavy dramatic 
parts, the approach cannot exactly be laid down. 
It remains largely a matter of instinct though the 
germ of the Stanislavsky method is to help the 
actor discover the creative mood, to clear the 
decks for action. As I say, an actor or an actress 
playing a great or heavy part at night is to some 
extent oppressed with the sense of that duty all 
day. They may be gay, witty, grave or trivial 
during certain moments of the day, but always, 
unconsciously, they know that at night they have 
an experience to live through which, if they do 
not prepare themselves to meet it, will leave them 
unsatisfied and defeated. And the fluctuations of 
this mood are (continued on page 92) 





HAKESPEARE FANS are due for a bonanza this 

month, when Laurence Olivier’s new Tech- 

nicolor film Richa?@°TIl. will not only_re- 
ceive its American premiére theatre showing, but 
will be telecast nationwide for viewers at home. 
The telecast, over the N.B.C.-TV network, will be 
presented March 11 from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m., East- 
ern standard time, by several divisions of General 
Motors. A few hours later the Bijou Theatre in 
New York will open its doors for the American 
premiére showing of the film, the first in an ex- 
tended series of-two-a-day, reserved-seat screen- 
ings, Later this month Richard III. will open in 
other cities throughout the United States. The 
spécial N.B.C. pugsen to be shownsin both 
color and black tT bas ae. time 
that the televising of a motion picture has been 
keyed to its theatre release. Meanwhile RCA 


Victor has released a complete recorded perform- 
ance of Richard III. by the cast of the motion 
picture, as well as a shorter version containing 
highlights from the play, also performed by the 
cast of the film. 


Produced and directed by -Laurence Olivier, 
who appears in the title role, Richard III. also 
stars John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Claire 
Bloom, Cedric Hardwicke and Pamela Brown. 


ani obs Goon WU ‘th 
RICRARD Ill 


Prior to the actual shooting of the film, which 
took seventeen weeks, Olivier worked closely for 
six months with Alan Dent, noted Shakespeare 
expert and critic, on research for the film. The 
battle scenes were photographed in Spain, and the 
interiors in the Shepperton studios, England, in 
the first use of a VistaVision camera in a British 
studio. As in Olivier’s earlier Shakespeare films 
—Henry V. and Hamlet—the musical score is by 
Sir William Walton and is performed by the Royal 
Philharmonic orchestra under the direction of 
Muir Mathieson. The production designer was 
Roger Furst, who also contributed sets and cos- 
tumes for Henry V. and Hamlet. Richard III. re- 
ceived its world premiére in London on December 
13, 1955. 

As a service to its readers who may wish to refer 
to this material during the telecast, THEATRE 
ARTS presents a playbill for the performance: 


LAURENCE OLIVIER 
in association with 
LonDON FILMs 
presents 
“RICHARD III” 
by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
starring 


JoHN GIELGUD RALPH RICHARDSON 








CiarreE BLoom 










Avec CLUNES Cepric HARDWICKE 
STANLEY BAKER LAURENCE NAISMITH NoRMAN WOOLAND 
Mary KErrIpcE PAMELA BROWN HELEN HAYE 
Joun LAuRIE ESMOND KNIGHT 
and 







LAURENCE OLIVIER 
Produced and directed by LAURENCE OLIVIER 
in VISTAVISION 
color by TECHNICOLOR 
Music by SIR WILLIAM WALTON 
Played by THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by MUIR MATHIESON 


















Production Designer Roger Furst 
Associate Director Anthony Bushell 
Art Director Carmen Dillon 
Director of Photography Otto Heller 
Editor Helga Cranston 
Special Effects Wally Veevers 
Make-up Tony Sforzini 
Costumer: L. & H. Nathan Ltd 






Distributed in the United States by 
LOPERT FILMS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 







APPEARANCE 





Cast IN ORDER OF 




















































KING EDWARD IV ....Cedric Hardwicke 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ....-Nicholas Hannen 
RICHARD III meee : ....Laurence Olivier 
BUCKINGHAM ; eT reer? 
CLARENCE eats nena mae ‘ John Gielgud 
QUEEN ELIZABETH..... ve ree ee Mary Kerridge 
JANE SHORE eee eer er en ....-Pamela Brown 
ee Or ee, Fg Sacbascadias caden ......--Paul Huson 
a I Os odo naiinds 0 00sasceeons .. Stewart Allen 
LADY ANNE cae tere aint Sate ataia aa Claire Bloom 
> Seep (des eahovekes Russell Thorndike 
FIRST MONK.. sell alia wos .......-Wally Bascoe 
RS eer ern rt te ...Norman Fisher 
BRAKENBURY...............-.-----..-Andrew Cruickshank 
RIVERS Pad eh mabiia as Teer 
SCRIVENER Bis Gl Wie ite Gia ce at oe ..... Terence Greenidge 
CATESBY Pu aries hte ....Norman Wooland 
HASTINGS ; i glo seg te ocr ay we 
GREY ; ; veeeeeeesse++-Dan Cunningham 
DORSET ; isos cocncccvccec chee We amer 
STANLEY Pee seeseeess+.-Laurence Naismith 
THE MURDERERS—DIGHTON Michael Gough 
—FORREST...................-Michael Ripper 
DUCHESS OF YORK. . cits ia Gina wearer Helen Haye 
YOUNG DUKE OF YORK.............. - Andy Shine 
ABBOT . areata sis cae ee 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. . ..+++++.+-George Woodbridge 
CN set Nt eas ak nag heel wee Esmond Knight 
LOVEL Eka Se Gh os & i'n is is Lies 9k oo 070 
MESSENGER TO HASTINGS.............. ....Peter Williams 
HASTINGS’ HOSTLER . LF ..Timothy Bateson 
I oe a wap elke .....Willoughby Gray 
EEE Ce EEE TPCT EEC ..Anne Wilton 
NN aw s's Gas she et cou bid ya j ... Bill Shine 
URI CEMOUIOINE 6 0.56 6 6c discciees ccs ......Derek Prentice 
EE eee Deering Wells 
GEORGE STANLEY ...... Pots was's aan ..- Richard Bennett 
0 Ee ..-Patrick Troughton 
os ic 'h:s awa 9005 0.0405 oa eRe ee Brian Nissen 
I SUIIIIIOIER, 0s oko sc ce viscsves ces Alexander Davion 
I IOs civics cc vnc Us vaee ess .....Lane Meddick 
FOURTH MESSENGER..... eles xtceeeieanceed este Robert Bishop 
0 TE Tee FREER C TER .....John Phillips 
HENRY TUDOR, EARL OF RICHMOND..... ; Stanley Baker 
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“God bless your grace with health and happy days.” 
George Woodbridge as the Lord Mayor of London greets 
the young Prince of Wales, played by Paul Huson. In the 
background, left to right, are Laurence Olivier as Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester; Nicholas Hannen as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Ralph Richardson as Buckingham. 


“O, I have pass’d a miserable night, so full of fearful 
dreams . . . so full of dismal terror was the time.” John 
Gielgud as Clarence recounts his dream to Brakenbury, 
played by Andrew Cruickshank. The film’s photography 
(of which this shot is a striking example) was under the 
direction of Otto Heller 


Gloucester prevails upon the ailing king to sign Clarence’s 
death warrant. Cedric Hardwicke is shown as Edward IV., 
Laurence Olivier as Gloucester, and Pamela Brown as 
Jane Shore. Interiors were shot in the Shepperton Studios 
in England, marking the first use of a VistaVision camera 
in a British film studio. 
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“Thou troublest me: I am not in the vein.” 


III. breaks with 


King Richard 


Buckingham after his coronation. Lau- 


rence Olivier as King Richard III. and Ralph Richardson as \ { 


Buckingham are shown in a scene from the Technicolor 
which will be the 


ever to be televised 


film production first motion picture 


immediately before its release 


The troops of Richard III. engage in battle with the regi- 
ments of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, in the Bosworth 
Field sequence of Laurence Olivier’s latest Shakespearean 
film, Richard III. Battle 
Olivier worked with 


spearean 


filmed in 
Dent, 


the production 


scenes were 


Alan 
for 


Spain 
Shake- 


closely noted 


expert, on research 


The death of Richard III 


view of the make-up used by Laurence Olivier in his 


This vivid shot affords a close 


the 
Although his Richard III. has not been seen on the Amer- 


third Shakespearean characterization for cameras 


ican stage, the actor has played the role many times for 
British audiences and has performed it in French, as well 
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foot of these columns as a child. 


by tanagra markham 


There is an ancient theatre in Athens, at the foot 
of the Acropolis, called the Theatre of Dionysos. 
Standing quietly on its smooth marble floor, with 
the pale light of a new sun slanting across the 
rising tiers of seats, one can hear the whir and 
beat of angels’ wings. For here on this very spot 
more than two thousand years ago, the financial 
backer of plays, or angel, came into being. 

Great dramas were played here against the sur- 
rounding mountains. They were produced, judged 





and applauded in this theatre—for the very first 
time. Through the years the production of these 
plays grew to be extremely elaborate and expen- 
sive. They became spectacles of great beauty 
combining drama, music and choral forces, and 


Under the walls of the Acropolis, 


these two Corinthian columns rise in 


enduring memory to the ancient theatrical 


backers of the Greek theatre. 


The author, Tanagra Markham, whose 


background is described in this 
issue’s “Offstage” department, 


recalls playing at the 








The choragic monument of Lysicrates, dedicated in the 
archonship of Euaenetus (335-334 B.C.), still stands today 
in the old section of Athens on the ancient Way of the 
Tripods. These structures originally were designed to bear 
the tripods awarded to successful choregi at the Dionysiac 
festivals 


involving vast work and effort. Fortunately the 
Greek tragic and comic poets were encouraged 
both by the government and by private citizens; 
and a large part of the cost of staging a play was 
assumed by a wealthy man. Unless he volun- 
teered, he was chosen by the state by lot and was 
required to serve as a backer. A man in such 
a capacity was known as a choregus. 

We must remember that the chorus was an in- 
tegral part of the play, of highest importance and 
very costly. A principal duty of the choregus was 
to provide the chorus for a tragedy or comedy. 
His first chore after collecting his chorus was to 
hire a teacher who instructed the members in the 
choric songs and dances which they were to per- 
form. Aeschylus was said to have been most skill- 
ful in helping to train his own choruses, but in 


time the instruction of the chorus became a pro- 


fession. The choregus also was allowed to press 
children into performances if they were needed 
in the production, even against the wishes of their 
parents. He had to lodge, maintain and pay 
the chorus until the time of performance, and to 
supply any aid needed to strengthen the voice. 
It was his responsibility to keep all members of his 
chorus in perfect physical condition. The choregus 
arranged for the costuming of the chorus ac- 
cording to the mood and character of the play. If 
the latter happened to be a tragedy, this expend- 
iture was nearly twice as much as for a comedy. 

Almost every wealthy citizen of Athens was 
a choregus at one time or another; there was no 
better way of showing one’s wealth and securing 
tremendous popularity. Sometimes the choregi 
also provided extra trappings for the chorus and 
the production. A choregus actually could make 
or break a play. His purse was largely a measure 
of dramatic quality. Nicias was said to have been 
very extravagant and ambitious in this capacity. 
and no doubt greatly benefited any play with 
which he was connected. On the other hand, such 
a great work as Oedipus the King did not win a 
first prize in Athens. The reason for this may have 
been its choregus. Pressed into service, perhaps 
he was unwilling to undertake the responsibility 
of the production, and as a result was stingy. But 
Sophocles wrote more than one hundred plays, 
and many of them did win prizes. Just before the 
end of the Peloponnesian War, in 405 and 404 B.C., 
Athens was in a grave financial situation. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of rich men to back dramatic 
ventures, the choregi were temporarily doubled, 
so that during this time two men could divide the 
expense of a production. 

The actors in ancient Greek drama were the 
representatives of the poets, and the choregus had 
nothing to do with them. They were not allotted 
to the choregi but to the poets, and were paid 
either by them or by the state. It was an old cus- 
tom for the poets to take minor parts in their own 
plays, and many of them did; but Sophocles, ac- 
cording to tradition, had too weak a voice. The 
actors held an extremely honorable position in 
Greece, and special contests for them were estab- 
lished in Athens about 446 B.C. At first the actors 
for the plays were chosen by individuals, but be- 
fore long they became so important that they were 
appointed by the state itself. Ip time\Sophocles 
and Euripides began to considen#ii@iahi 
actors very seriously, and wrot 
their favorites. 

There were four Dionysiac fe 
The City Dionysia, held in the sp 
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was the most important and the one at which 
tragedy held first place. Records indicate that 
the first of the City Dionysia was held about 535 
B.C. On the first day of the festival a great re- 
ligious procession was led out into the suburbs, 
headed by state officials, priests and choregi of 
the plays. A huge bull was led in the procession, 
later to be sacrificed, and many and various 
offerings were borne by lovely young girls. A 
statue of the god Dionysos was taken from the 
temple and carried on a sort of cart by two strong 
boys. Afterward, when the procession returned 
to the city by torchlight, the statue was placed in 
the Theatre of Dionysos and was present at all the 
performances which followed. 

Spectacular color was lent to these processions 
by the fant&i&tic robes of the choregi, who paraded 
in all theigygi@ry. ; 
Pericles 
walked 
richly adiikg 


des, a near relative of 
PROregus, was said to have 
procession in a bright purple robe, 
Demosthenes, the great orator 
thoregus, once paraded in a golden 
embroidered garments, and his 
ore crowns of gold. A few days 
e performance of a play, Demos- 
@ involved in a bitter argument with 
Pwhom he accused of breaking into 
h’s shop where these crowns were 
fed, and attempting to destroy or 
This argument undoubtedly led to 
ing fined, since the theatre was a 
here no fights or brawls were per- 
Mthe penalty for breaking the rules 
ne ther likely reason for Demosthenes’ 
that he suspected Meidias of trying to 
sho rus trainer, in order to damage the 
fis chorus and thus to jeopardize De- 
mosthenes ch ances of winning the prize. 
On the @eond day of the festival the dithy- 
s began. These lasted two days and 
Inger. The third or fourth day found 
the audiefig@@® gathered in the theatre at sunrise. 
There wet@mo irritating late-comers at these per- 
Most of the people had been sitting 
p throughout the chill of the night, 
awn to break. Seats were always at 
Since the festival was a tourist attrac- 
audiences from all parts of Greece. 
festivals three poets competed, and 
uired to produce four plays. Starting 
dramas of a trilogy were performed 
ther until noon. The fourth play of 
a poet, a @@medy or satyric drama, was given late 
in the affgmoon, after an intermission for food 
i dri i anap. This went on for three days, 
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amid great excitement and anticipation. On the 
final day the judges selected the victor. 

The judges were appointed by lot, and were 
usually five in number for both tragedy and 
comedy. They had taken an oath of impartiality; 
partiality or injustice was punishable by a fine. 
The winning poet, the winning choregus and the 
winning performers of the prize play were all 
crowned with ivy, sacred to the god Dionysos. 
The triumphant poet also was honored by having 
his statue placed nean atre of Dionysos by 
the city of Athens, and mmemorated his vic- 
tory at a banquet. a banquet is the scene 
of Plato’s Symposiu P $: 

And what of the choregus™ Alas, his expenses 
still continuedysBhe choregus awarded a 
bronze tripod, tlie el ut he had to 
pay for a marble Monument, erected in the city, 
on which to mount ae se monuments 
became so plentiful that a 
near the Theatre i 


them, ‘ae call 
A number of th 
Athens. The best 
monument of Lysicr e old section 
of the city on The Way of the Tripods. Under the 
walls of the Acropolig, high above heatre of 
morte ae all ‘Porinthian co rise in 
memory of two chor€gi, y notices them 
novi: rounded a@ they are by gray century 
plants and Spires 6f flowering asphodel. The 
bronze tripods, w iginally reposed on the 
very tops of these ns, long since have dis- 
appeared. 

The winning cho 


lal street, starting 
ysos, was lined with 
e Way of the Tripods. 
ments still exist today in 
the choragic 


s also was expected to hold 
members of his chorus, and 
father critical of the quantity 
d and wine t was served. 
Of cou regus received"hO return on his 
money whatsoever, All he got was a small bronze 
tripod and a gredt#deal of publicity. 

One of the Weiest of the choregi, Antis- 
thenes, is menti ned by Xenophon as having 
enjoyed a most ictonious career. Although his 
education in thé@jartS had been very strangely 
neglected (perhags he was a spoiled son), he was 
always suceessfuf in his contests because he took 
on many extra ®xpenses in the preparations of 
the productions# He volunteered for duty often 
and he must hae been greatly in demand. He 
may very well Have dissipated his entire fortune 
in his enthusiagiM and died a pauper, but we still 
love him todagg after two thousand years, for 
helping to giv@™irth to that precious, indispen- 
sable and deli ul breed known to us as angels. 





THE GENIUS OF 


Du. Gate 


BY ROBERTSON DAVIES 


Mr. Davies is a Canadian editor, drama critic, play- 
wright and novelist. He also is a member of the board 
of directors of the Canadian Stratford Festival (which 
Tyrone Guthrie has served as director) and joint author 
with Dr. Guthrie of three books on that event. 


The dynamic Dr. Guthrie (left) 
rehearses members of the Ca- 
nadian Stratford Shakespear- 
ean company for the production 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the 
Great, one of the major at- 
tractions of the current Broad- 
way season. He also has been 
represented as director of two 
of the New York season’s 
other successful offerings—The 
Matchmaker and Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author. 
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N FORMING an estimate of the work of Tyrone 

Guthrie as a director, it is necessary to re- 

member that he is a genius. I use the word 
in its strict dictionary sense of one who possesses 
extraordinary and exceptional intellectual and 
imaginative endowment of a creative, inventive, 
originative kind. The critic who insists on re- 
garding Guthrie as a good, reliable journeyman of 
the theatre will be plagued immediately by a 
thousand questions to which there are no satis- 
factory answers; both Guthrie’s astonishing suc- 
cesses and his wrongheaded failures will defy 
explanation, for there is little of ordinary reason 
in them. But accept the fact that Guthrie is a 
genius, and that he does what he does because he 
cannot do otherwise, and a coherent opinion about 
his work during the past twenty years or so be- 
comes possible. 

Dr. Guthrie himself may deny that he does not, 
at all times, know what he is doing and why he 
does it. He is fond of theorizing, and many times 
he has said and written that playwrights of genius 
do not fully understand their own work because it 
springs from wells of inspiration far below the 
conscious mind. He will tell you that Shakespeare 
did not fully understand Hamlet. I do not think 
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that Guthrie understands his own productions. 

Perhaps you will argue that such an analogy 
is false, because a director is an interpretative, 
rather than a creative, artist. Ordinarily that may 
be so, but Tyrone Guthrie is very much a creative 
artist. That is why he is one of the foremost living 
directors of classical plays, and rarely undertakes 
the production of a modern work. What is realis- 
tic or small in scale is not for him; indeed, it does 
not easily survive his sort of treatment. A play 
must be of a certain magnitude to engage his 
attention; to its service he calls his ferocious 
energy, clarity of vision and boundless invention. 
If the play cannot make use of his special qual- 
ities, there may be a disaster, but much more often 
the outcome is a splendid illumination of the text. 
To understand a great work of art it is necessary 
to have qualities not too far below those which 
went into its making; and it is such qualities, in 
his sphere as interpretative artist, that Guthrie 
brings to his task as a director of plays. 

There are many people—some critics of wide 
experience among them—who seem to go to every 
production of a great play with a naive hope that 
they will see the definitive interpretation of it. 
They are like those watchers for the Messiah who, 
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Just as he did with Tamburlaine, Tyrone Guthrie brought back to the living stage a literary 
relic when he staged this production of Sir David Lamdsay’s sixteenth-century morality play 
A Satire of the Three Estates for the Edinburgh Festival in 1948. Guthrie has a special flair 
for fluent movement in his crowd scenes. He also has staged opera in this countryand England. 


over the years, became either bitter or resigned 
but always disappointed. Guthrie knows that 
there are no definitive productions of classics, and 
sometimes he attempts new illuminations which, 
even if they succeed, will sacrifice much of what 
is plainly in the text. Such a production was his 
most recent version of The Taming of the Shrew 
at Stratford, Ontario, in 1954. He wanted to pre- 
sent it as a modern-dress farce in which Katherina 
and Petruchio were both people of highly nervous 
temperament, essentially shy, and both afraid. 
The result was a brilliant comment on the play 
which made conventional playgoers shake their 
heads. But others delighted in it, for they knew 
that they would have many chances to see the 
play done with the emphasis in the right place, 
and that the Guthrie version was a brilliant essay 
in farce—a collector’s piece. In the same season 
his production of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex was one 
of the triumphs of his career and a magnificent 
illumination of a noble play; it was performed in 


masks, and its roots were deep in the enthusiasm 
for ritual which is Dr. Guthrie’s latest and most 
richly productive approach to the theatre. 

He is very ready to explain everything that he 
does in a production, to argue about it and to meet 
criticism with theory. He is a persuasive and 
brilliant talker, and he has charm which would 
lure a bird from a branch, and so he is very often 
convincing. But I am rarely able to persuade 
myself that the theories which he puts forward 
with so much cogency and illustrative detail are 
not evolved after the creative act; he gets his best 
ideas, and his worst ones, from the source which 
every artist knows and cannot name; they rise 
unbidden from the depths, and they will not be 
denied even when they seem to lead toward 
destruction. 

A measure of his power as a director is the 
fact that he can rouse actors to enthusiasm for an 
interpretation of a play which is against their own 
apparent interest. He (continued on page 90) 
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In Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, 
playwright George Axrelrod’s contribution 
to the current Broadway season, 

Orson Bean plays a magazine writer 

who interviews an alluring 

screen star, impersonated by Jayne 
Mansfield. The masseur in the 
background is played by Lew Gallo 


It is an exhilarating experience for a critic to 
witness a play in which some scenes and char- 
acters mirror actual events in the life of the 
critic. Usually when the critic complains that 
a playwright’s conceptions of human life are 
false, the critic has nothing else to go by in the 
way of contrasting reality and art except his 
vague memories of human experience in the 
abstract. Something strange happened to me as 
I watched the unfolding of Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, George Axelrod’s fantasy about 
Satan in Beverly Hills. My blood beat furiously. 
I was gripped by a sweaty excitement. Within 
moments after the curtain’s rise, I realized I had 
found myself in a position unique for a critic. 
A good deal of what was taking place on the stage 
of the Belasco Theatre had taken place to me, and 
quite recently at that. 

No, I had not sold my soul to the devil. The 
plot of Axelrod’s tale hinges on George Mac- 
Cauley, a magazine writer of biographies of movie 
stars. MacCauley goes to interview Rita Marlowe, 
a film actress. He is smitten by her body. He sells 
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his soul to the head of the Literary Department of 
Hell in order to win fame, wealth and sex. The 
opening scene of the interview occurs in the suite 
of the St. Regis Hotel in New York. The inter- 
viewer is played by Orson Bean. The actress (a 
thinly disguised version of Marilyn Monroe) is 
played by Jayne Mansfield, a thinly disguised 
version of Jayne Mansfield. There is also a mas- 
seur. The masseur is giving Jayne Mansfield a 
massage as the interviewer puts his questions. 
Well, you can imagine my excitement at all this 
when I tell you that only a few weeks before, 
I had been in a luxurious suite at the Waldorf 
Towers, where Marilyn Monroe was living. I had 
been interviewing Marilyn Monroe. Yes, just as 
Jayne Mansfield was portraying Marilyn Monroe, 
Orson Bean was portraying Maurice Zolotow! 
At first I experienced a sensation of shock. Then 
I felt critical exhilaration. Here was my golden 
opportunity. Now at last I would know what I 
was talking about when I said that this or that in 
the play was wrong or right. I would not have to 
make guesses. I would know. I would really 
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know. Now I could hold the mirror of truth to 
compare with the mirror of art. It is like the 
characters of Pirandello’s play in Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s magnificently explosive adaptation of Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, recently down 
at the Phoenix Theatre. The characters are able 
to view the make-believe of the actors and tell 
them exactly where they have gone astray in ren- 
dering reality, since the characters have lived 
the dramatic scenes. 

I must first explain that I lead—not too success- 
fully—a triple life. In one of my aspects I am 
a detached critic of the drama. In my second I 
am a writer of plays. In my third—and only fis- 
cally profitable activity—I am a man dedicated to 
portraying the life histories and personalities of 
those enchanting human beings: the members of 
the acting profession. It was while playing this 
last role that I came to grips with Marilyn Mon- 
roe. I had a good many interesting seances with 
her in June, July and September of 1955. 

First of all, may I say that at no time did I en- 
counter anybody resembling Satan or any of his 
emissaries in Miss Monroe’s suite. In Axelrod’s 
drama the devil is named Irving LaSalle and is 
impersonated by Martin Gabel. I frequently have 
encountered Mr. Gabel around and about, usually 
in the Sardi bar, where he likes to imbibe extra 
dry Martinis with lemon. SodoI. But never once 
did I encounter Gabel chez Monroe. (I imagine 
Arlene Francis will be relieved to know this.) 
Irving LaSalle is said to be a caricature of an 
agent named Irving Lazar. I never met Irving 
Lazar up at Monroe’s. I never even met Lazar at 
Sardi’s bar. I never watched her taking a mas- 
sage. She doesn’t take massages. I never met any 
Hollywood producers or playwrights up at her 
place, although Jayne Mansfield’s suite at the St. 
Regis is full of such visitors. The only people I 
ever met at Miss Monroe’s were her secretary, 
Peter Leonardi; publicity man Frank Goodman 
and a kitten. But usually we were alone. Now, 
Rita Marlowe (or Jayne Mansfield) is crazy about 
Martoonis, which is what she calls Martinis—in 
the play, that is. The real Marilyn Monroe has no 
taste for alcoholic beverages. Once in a while she 
has a vermouth, and in the late morning she might 
have a glass of milk with egg and a shot of Italian 
sherry. 

From the viewpoint of character, La Monroe is 
a totally different kettle of woman than Jayne 
Ma— I mean Rita Marlowe. Rita Marlowe, it is 
true, is a platinum blonde of outstanding mam- 
mary endowments. Marilyn Monroe is also a 
platinum blonde, who is also the possessor of a fine 
background (and an excellent foreground). al- 
though I feel Miss Monroe is a shade less protu- 
berant. But there the resemblance ends. Miss 
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Marlowe is dumb and naive. La Monroe is neither 
dumb or naive. She is, in fact, a quite sensitive, 
rather intellectual and shrewd young woman. Our 
conversation touched on such topics as George 
Sand, Goya, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essays, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the acting theories of Lee Strasberg, 
the advantages of personal freedom. 

At no time—unlike the heroine of Axelrod’s 
work—was Miss Monroe wearing a sheet during 
our meetings. The closest she came to dishabille 
occurred on the morning when she had just fin- 
ished taking a shower. She came out in a terry 
cloth bathrobe. Her legs were bare. Her feet 
were encased in terry cloth slippers. She is a 
mighty lovely looking creature. Maybe more 
lovely than Rita Marlowe. You see, when she is 
not playing screen roles, Miss Monroe, far from 
projecting flamboyant animality, radiates an aura 
of sweetness, seriousness and softness. I was 
aware of no seductive overtures on her part. Un- 
like George MacCauley, I was no more impelled 
to make a pass at Marilyn Monroe than I would 
have wanted to make a pass at Dr. Frances Hor- 
wich, if I had been interviewing the star of the 
“Ding Dong School.” 

I certainly did not like the way Orson Bean 
portrayed me in the play. I don’t want to put in 
a knock on Bean. He is a boy of great charm 
(Yale undergraduate variety) and he certainly 
acts a timid, nervous, self-conscious, sexually ter- 
rified boob. Well, it’s just not me, not the real me. 
First of all, I am tall and slender and much better 
looking than Orson Bean. I’ve got blue eyes and 
a sort of Hapsburg lip and—well, just take my 
word for it, I’m better looking than Orson Bean. 
I have an air of nonchalance in the company of 
Hollywood actresses. Completely at ease, with 
almost a touch of Ronald Colman swagger, I puff 
at my cigarette in its Dunhill filter-holder, casu- 
ally scribbling notes on folded copy paper. I not 
only have been completely at ease in the com- 
pany of Marilyn Monroe, but I have been com- 
pletely at ease in the company of Rita Hayworth. 
Ava Gardner, Shelley Winters, Jane Russell and 
Grace Kelly. If anything, Marilyn Monroe prob- 
ably was more nervous and ill at ease about meet- 
ing me than I was about meeting her. Incidentally, 


I also have interviewed Rock Hudson. I have had 
no contact with Tab Hunter, however.) I may 


say that I know several other magazine writers 
who are specialists in the field of theatrical biog- 
raphy—George Frazier, Richard Gehman, Joseph 
McCarthy, Pete Martin—and none of them quails 
in the presence of a movie luminary. Far from it. 
We take the Marilyn Monroes and the Ava Gard- 
ners in our stride. I don’t say we’re bored with 
them. But we do it all the time. I mean talking to 


them, asking them (continued on page 91) 
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The Romance of 


“THE RAINMAKER” 


by N. Richard Nash 


EDWARD TARR 


N. Richard Nash, author of the Broadway plays The 
Young and the Fair and See the Jaguar, also has written 
for television and motion pictures. Of the theatre he has 
said, “I do not hold with those who think ugliness is the 
most saleable commodity. To the contrary. In a metier 
where all product is judged by whether or not it will sell, 


I think beauty is both vendable and viable.” 


When drought hits the lush grasslands of the 
richly fertile West, they are green no more and 
the dying is a palpable thing. What happens to 
verdure and vegetation, to cattle and livestock 
can be read in the coldly statistical little bulletins 
freely issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
What happens to the people of the West—beyond 
the calculable and terrible phenomena of sudden 
poverty and loss of substance—is an incalculable 
and febrile kind of desperation. Rain will never 
come again; the earth will be sere forever; and in 
all of heaven there is no promise of remedy. 

Yet men of wisdom like H. C. Curry know to 
be patient with heaven. They know that the earth 
will not thirst forever; they know that one day 
they will again awaken to a green morning. Youny 
people like Lizzie, his daughter, cannot know this 
as certainly as he does. Bright as she is, she can- 
not know. She can only count the shooting stars, 
and hope. 

The play is set in such a drought-beset region 
in the moment when Lizzie’s hope is faltering. 
Because the hopes of Lizzie and H. C., of Jim and 
Starbuck and File finally are brought to blessing, 
because the people of the play are deserving and 
filled with love of one another—and most im- 
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portant, because it is not always that the hopes of 
deserving, loving human beings are blessed—this 
play is a comedy and a romance. It must never be 
forgotten that it is a romance, never for an instant 
by the director, the actors, the scenic designer or 
the least-sung usher in the theatre. 

In this regard there must be, without eschewing 
truth, a kind of romantic beauty in the relation- 
ships of all the characters with one another. Es- 
pecially so in the Curry family, even when Noah 
is laying down the stern law of a rigid God who, 
to Noah, looks rather like an irate Certified Public 
Accountant. There must.be love in the house, or 
somewhere a benign promise. 

This same felicity in the sets. True, the Curry 
ranch house—the living and dining rooms, the 
kitchen—is a place where people scratch their 
heads and take their shoes off, where woodwork 
has to be scrubbed and pots scoured. But more 
important, it is a place where beauty is made out 
of affection and all manner of gentleness. The 
tack room, if seen realistically, might be a dust 
bin attractive only to the termites and the rodents 
of the night. But if the designer sees it romantic- 
ally—as Lizzie might see it, with all its memora- 
bilia of childhood—it will (continued on page 96) 
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The complete text of. 


THE RAINMAKER 


by N. Richard Nash 


THE RAINMAKER was first presented by Ethel 
Linder Reiner, in association with Hope Abelson, 
at the Cort Theatre, New York City, on October 
28, 1954, with the following cast: 


Cameron Prud’homme 
Joseph Sullivan 

JIM CURRY Albert Salmi 
LIZZIE CURRY Geraldine Page 
FILE Richard Coogan 
Tom Flatley Reynolds 
Darren McGavin 


H. C. CURRY 
NOAH CURRY 


SHERIFF THOMAS 
BILL STARBUCK 
Direction by Joseph Anthony 
Setting and lighting by Ralph Alswang 


Costumes by Bolasni 


Copyright as an unpublished work, 1954, 
by N. Richard Nash 
Copyright, 1955, by N. Richard Nash 
Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc 

All rights, including professional, amateur, motion pic- 
ture, public reading, radio broadcasting and television are 
strictly reserved throughout the world. The stock and 
amateur rights of this play are controlled exclusively by 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York, without whose permission in writing no stock or 
amateur performances may be given. All inquiries with 
respect to any other rights should be addressed to the 
author’s representative, William Morris Agency, Inc., 

1740 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


Photographs by ALFREDO VALENTE 
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SCENES 


The play takes place in a Western state 
on a summer day in a time of drought. 
ACT ONE: Day 
ACT Two: That evening 
ACT THREE: Later the same night 


ACT ONE 


The lights come up slowly to reveal the 
center area of the stage which is the 
interior of the curry house. The curry 
ranch is a prosperous one and the house 
is a place where gentle, kindly people 
who have an uneducated but profoundly 
true sense of beauty have lived in love 
of one another. It is strongly masculine 
in its basic structure—brick and hand- 
hewn beams and such—but it shows 
Lizzie’s hand in many of its appoint- 
ments. We see a comfortable kitchen 
on the left; the rest of the downstairs 
living area is a combination of living 
and dining room. One of the earliest 
telephones on the wall; a graniophone 
with a horn; a primitive radio a crystal 
set which, when operated, sets up a 
fearful screech of static. There are stairs 
to the bedrooms; a rear door to the 
ranch proper and to the barn and tack 
room; and a larger, more imposing front 
door to the private road that leads to 
the main highway. 


It is early morning of a _ scorching, 
drought-ridden day. Already the blaz- 
ing sun has taken over the house. 


When the lights are up we see H. Cc. 
curry making breakfast. He is in his 
mid-fifties, powerfully set, capable, a 
good man to take store in. But he’s not 
all prosaic efficiency—there is deep vi- 
sion in him. 


A moment, then his oldest son, NOAH, 
comes in from outside. NOAH is some- 
what like his father, without u.c.’s im- 
magination. As a matter of fact, he has 
little imagination at all—a somewhat 
self-righteous man, rigidly opinionated. 


NOAH: That you Pop? 
H.c.: Yeah. Mornin’, Noah. 


NOAH: I heard somebody fussin’ around 
in the kitchen—I was hopin’ it was 
Lizzie. 


u.c.: She was so dead beat after her trip 
I figured I'd let her sleep. 


NOAH: Yeah. I heard her walkin’ her 
room last night until hell knows when. 
(Looking at his pocket watch) Gettin’ 
late. Maybe I better wake her up. (He 
starts for the stairs.) 


H.c.: No, don’t do that, Noah. She must 
of had a pretty rough time. Let her 
sleep it off. 
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NOAH: Well, if she had a rough time— 
it was your idea. . . . I was sure hopin’ 
she’d cook breakfast. (Then, quickly, 
with a half smile, so as not to offend 
H.c.) But I guess if we didn’t croak 
after a week of your cookin’, we can 
live through another meal. (NOAH goes 
to the radio and fiddles with it. It 
screeches.) 


H.c.: Noah, Jimmy just fixed that thing 
—don’t you go breakin’ it again. 


NOAH: If that kid’s gonna waste his 
money on a darnfool crystal set—why 
can’t we get some good out of it? Can’t 
hear a thing. 


H.c.: What do you want to hear? 


NOAH: Thought somebody’d say some- 
thin’ about the drought. 


H.c.: Only one thing to say. No rain. 


NOAH: (Switching off the set) And no 
sign of it, neither. (He goes to the cal- 
endar alongside of which hangs a pencil 
on a string) Well, cross out another day. 


H.c.: Noah, I wish you wouldn’t do that 
—you and that damn calendar. Why’n’t 
you stop countin’? When it rains, it 
rains! 

NOAH: I'd sure like to take it easy like 
you and Jim. You know what I seen 
this mornin’? Three more calves down 
and out—and a couple of heifers! And 
you know what I had to do? I had to 
give Sandy and Frank their time. 


H.c.: (Disturbed) You mean you fired 
them? 


NOAH: No—lI just laid ‘em off—till the 
drought’s over. 


H.c.: You shouldn’t of done that, Noah. 


NOAH: Listen, Pop—if you want to take 
over the bookkeepin’, you’re welcome 
to it. (Taking two large black ledgers 
off the desk) Here’s the books—-you 
can have ’em! 


H.c.: (With a smile) Now, I wouldn’t 
do that to you, Noah. You’d be lost 
without Accounts Receivable and Debit 
and Credit. (As NOAH bridles) Don’t 
get mad, Noah. What I mean is—I can’t 
make head or tail out of your new- 
style system! 


NOAH: All right then. Let’s stick to the 
deal—the rest of you do the dreamin’, 
I'll do the figurin’. 


H.c.: Yeah, but we said figures—not 
people. 


NOAH: People are figures! Sandy and 
Frank are red figures! I don’t like to 
lay nobody off any more’n you do—but 
it’s gotta be done! 


H.c.: How do you want your eggs? 


NOAH: What’s the best way you can’t 
ruin ’em? 


H.c.: Raw. 
NOAH: I'll take ’em raw. 


(NOAH goes into the kitchen and comes 
back quickly with a couple of eggs. 
Almost simultaneously, JIM CURRY 
comes racing downstairs. jim is the 
youngest in the family, in his early 
twenties—but he’s big and broad- 
shouldered and looks older until he 
opens his mouth, and then he’s a 
child. He has been convinced that he 
isn’t very bright and this is his great 
cross. He is filled with inchoate long- 
ing. At the moment he is agog with 
excitement, as he nearly always is; 
but right now his frenzy has to do 
with universal catastrophe.) 


stm: Mornin’! Mornin’, Pop! 


H.c. and NOAH: Mornin’, Jimmy 
Mornin’. 


sim: Pop! Pop, it’s like I said yesterday 
—just like I told you! 


H.c.: What'd you tell me, Jim? 


sm: I said to you like this, I said: 
“Pop the whole world’s gonna blow 
up!” I said: “The world’s gonna get all 
s-w-o-l-e up—and bust right in our 


” 


faces! 


H.c.: You sure of that, Jimmy? 


sim: You bet I’m sure! And I ain’t the 
only one thinks that way! Last night— 
at the dance—Gil Demby and the boys, 
they say to me: “Jim, whatta you think 
of this drought?” And I says to them: 
“The world’s gonna blow up! It’s gonna 
get all swole up and bust in our faces!” 
And you know what? They all said: 
“Jim Curry, you hit it right on the 
head!” 


H.c.: (Gently, affectionately) They were 
kiddin’ you, Jimmy. 


sim: No, they weren’t! Gil Demby—he’s 
been to college—and he said it’s all got 
to do with the sun! You gotta under- 
stand, Pop—you see, the sun—it’s got 
a lot of spots on it. And them spots is 
growin’. And one of these days them 
spots is gonna get so big the sun won't 
be able to shine through. And then, 
brother—bang! 


NOAH: You keep thinkin’ about that 
you’re gonna miss your breakfast. 


sim: Yeah. Ain’t no good thinkin’ about 
it—it just gets me all upset. (Noticing 
NOAH’s food) Holy mackerel, Noah— 
them eggs is raw! 


NOAH: What of it? 
sim: What’s the matter—you sick? 
NOAH: No, I ain’t sick. 


sm: You sure must be sick if you’re 
eatin’ raw eggs. 





H.c.: He’s all right, Jim. He just don’t 
like my cookin’. 


sim: Why? You cook better’n Lizzie. 
I like the way you cook, Pop. Every- 
thing slides down nice and greasy. 


H.c.: (Wryly accepting the dubious com- 
pliment) Thanks, Jim. How do you 
want your eggs? 


jm: Oh, any old way. 

H.Cc.: How many? 

sim: (Casually) I guess five or six’ll do. 
NOAH: He ain’t so hungry today. 


(sm™ has already begun to gorge on 
bread and jam.) 


NOAH: Jimmy ... 


JIM: (Bolting his food—not looking up) 
Huh? 

NOAH: Jimmy, if you'll come up for a 
minute, I got somethin’ to say to you. 
sim: What? 


NOAH: Last night . . . You coulda got 
yourself into a hatful of trouble. 


jim: (Embarrassed to discuss it in front 
of his father) Do we have to talk about 


it now? 
H.c.: What kind of trouble, Noah? 


NOAH: (Distastefully) 
named Snookie. 


A certain girl 


H.c.: Oh—was Snookie at the dance? 


NOAH: Was she at the dance? You’da 
thought nobody else was there! She 
comes drivin’ up in a brand-new five- 
cylinder Essex car! And her hair is so 
bleach-blonde .. . 


3m: It ain’t bleached! 


NOAH: Don’t tell me! Gil Demby says 
she comes into the store and buys a 
pint of peroxide every month. 


Jim: What’s that? I use peroxide for a 
cut finger. 


NOAH: If she got cut that often she’d 
bleed to death. 


Jim: You just don’t like her ‘cause she 
smokes cigarettes. 


NOAH: Right in front of people! 
H.c.: (Quietly) What happened Jim? 


NOAH: I'll tell you what happened. 
Along about nine-thirty I look around. 
No Jim—and no Snookie. That dumb 
kid—he walked outta that barn dance 
without even tippin’ his hat. And he 
went off with that hot-pants girl. 


sim: I didn’t go off with her—I went 
off by myself. I walked outside and I 
was lookin’ at that Essex. And pretty 
soon she comes out and she’s kinda 
starin’ me up and down. And I says to 
her: “How many cylinders has this 
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Essex got?” And she says: “Five.” and 
then she says to me: “How tall are 
you?” And I says: “Six.” And before 
you know it we're ridin’ in the Essex 
and she’s got that car racin’ forty miles 
an hour. Man, it was fast! 


NOAH: Everything about her is fast. 


sim: (Rearing) Whatta you mean by 
that, Noah? 


NOAH: Just what I said! (To u.c.) When 
the dance was over—when we were all 
supposed to go pick Lizzie up at the 
depot—I had to go lookin’ for him. And 
you know where he was? He was sittin’ 
in that girl’s car—parked outside of 
Demby’s store—and the two of them— 
I never seen such carryin’s on! They 
were so twisted up together, I couldn’t 
tell where he left off and Snookie be- 
gan. If I hadn’t of come along, hell 
knows what would of happened. 


yim: (Tragically) Yeah .. . hell knows 
...I could of come home with her 
little red hat. 


H.c.: With her what? 
NOAH: She wears a little red hat. 


H.c.: Well, why would you come home 
with her little red hat? 


sm: Nothin’—nothin’. 
NOAH: Go on—tell him. 
3m: Noah—you quit it! 


NOAH: Well, I'll tell him. She always 
wears this little red hat. And last 
night, Dumbo Hopkinson says to her: 
“Snookie, you gonna wear that little 
red hat all your life?” And she giggles 
and says: “Well, I hope not, Dumbo! 
I'm gonna give it to some handsome 
fella—when, as and if! (As u.c. smiles) 
It ain’t funny, Pop! (To sm) Do you 
know what trouble you can get yourself 
into with a girl like that? A dumb kid 
like you—why, pretty soon she’s got 
you hog-tied and you have to marry 
her! 


sim: Why don’t you let me aloné? 


NOAH: 
9 


Pop’ 
H.c.: Maybe it’s a good idea, Noah. 
NOAH: What's a good idea? 


(Outraged) Did you hear that, 


H.c.: To let him alone 
symm: Maybe it is! 


NOAH: (Hurt; in high dudgeon) All 
right! If you want me to let you alone 


—kid, you’re alone! 


jim: (Withdrawing a little) I don’t 
know what you're gettin’ so mad about. 


NOAH: You don’t, huh? You think I like 
lookin’ out for you? Well, I don’t! Tag- 
gin’ after me all your life! “How do I 
tie my shoelaces? How do I do long 


division?” Well, if you don’t want me 
to give you no advice—if you think 
you’re so smart, you just go and get 
along by yourself! 


gmm: I ain’t sayin’ I’m so smart. Heck, 
I don’t mind you tellin’ me how to do 
and how to figure things out .. . 


NOAH: (Bitingly) Thanks! 


sim: What I mean—I appreciate it. 
(Bellowing) I just wish you wouldn’t 
holler! 


u.c.: All right—that’s enough, boys! (A 
moment. H.c. goes to the thermometer) 
A hundred and one degrees. 


NOAH: If only it’d cool off at night. 


sim: I don’t mind a hot night. (Long- 
ingly) Somethin’ about a hot night .. . 
Gets you kind of—well—all stirred up 
inside . . . Why don’t Lizzie come down 
and make our breakfast, Pop? 


H.c.: Let her sleep. She didn’t sleep 
much last night. 


sim: Yeah. Gets off the train—comes 
home—and starts cleanin’ up her bed- 
room in the middle of the night. Hell, 
there was no need for that. I cleaned 
her room up real nice. 


H.c.: (Quietly) Jimmy, when some girls 
ain’t happy, they cry. . . . Lizzie works. 


sim: Yeah. Well, what are we gonna do 
about her? 


H.c.: (Worriedly) I don’t know. 


sim: We gotta do somethin’, Pop. We 
gotta at least talk to her. Mention! 
H.c.: Who’s gonna mention it to her? 
smu: Well . you're her father. 


H.c.: I don’t see bein’ her father’s got 
everything to do with it I could say 
you’re her brothers. 


NOAH: I told you, Pop—I’m not gonna 
mention it to her. 


symm: Me neither. I’m not gonna mention. 


H.c.: Stop sayin’ exactly what Noah’s 
sayin’. Speak for yourself. 


jim: I say what Noah is sayin’ because 
I agree with him. When I don’t, I spit 
in his eye. 


H.c.: Then why won't you talk to her? 


stm: Because if we do, she'll think we’re 
trying to get rid of her. 


H.c.: She'll sure think the same if I do it. 
NOAH: Maybe. 

sm: May be. 

H.c.: So there you are! 


jim: But you're her father and comes 
a time when a father’s gotta mention. 


H.c.: I can’t! I can’t just speak up and 
say: “Lizzie, you gotta get married!” 
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She knows she’s gotta get married. We 
all know it. 


NOAH: Well then—seems there’s no point 
to mention anything. 


(LIZZIE CURRY comes down the stairs. 
At first glance, she seems a woman 
who can cope with all the aspects of 
her life. She has the world of ma- 
teriality under control; she is a good 
housekeeper; pots and pans, needles 
and thread—when she touches them, 
they serve. She knows well where she 
fits in the family—she is daughter, 
sister, mother, child—and she enjoys 
the manifold elements of her position. 
She has a sure ownership of her own 
morality, for the tenets of right and 
wrong are friendly to her—and she is 
comfortably forthright in living by 
them. A strong and integral woman 
in every life function—except one 
Here she is, twenty-seven years old 
and no man outside the family has 
loved her or found her beautiful. And 
yet, ironically, it is this one unfulfilled 
part of Lizzre that is the most poten- 
tially beautiful facet of the woman, 
this yearning for romance, this cour- 
ageous searching for it in the desert 
of her existence. . . . But she is at 
great pains to conceal these hungers 

by an open display of good humor, 
by laughter at herself—and by be- 
having, in a western world of men, as 
if she were as much a man as any of 
them. Lizz1z, the Tomboy. But if some 
day a man should find her, he will 
find no tomboy but a full and ready 
woman, willing to give herself with 
the totality of her rich being.) 


L1zz1e: Morning, Pop—Noah—Jimmy. 
H.c.: Mornin’, honey. 

NOAH and Jim: Mornin’, Lizzie .. . Hi, 
Liz. 

Lizzie: Sure good to be home again. 


H.c.: Just what the boys were sayin’— 
sure good to have Lizzie home again. 


Lizziz: No sign of rain yet, is there? 
H.c.: Not a cloud nowhere. 

Lizzie: I dreamed we had a rain—a 
great big rain! 

H.c.: Did you, Lizzie? 

Lizzie: Thunderstorm! Rain coming 
down in sheets! Lightning flashed— 
thunder rolled up and down the canyon 
like a kid with a big drum! I looked up 


and I laughed and yelled ...! (With 
a laugh) Oooh, it was wonderful! 


NOAH: Drought’s drought—and a dream’s 
a dream. 


L1zz1E: But it was a nice dream, Noah- 
and nearly as good as rain. 
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NOAH: Near ain’t rain! 


H.c.: It’s too bad we picked you up at 
the depot so late last night, Lizzie. 
Didn’t have much time to talk about 
vour trip. 
NOAH: Looks like it perked you up real 
good. Yeah, you were lookin’ all dragged 
out by the heat. What was it like in 
Sweetriver? 
L1zz1£E: Hotter’n hell. 

(pop and j1m laugh.) 


NOAH: I don’t see nothin’ funny in her 
talkin’ like a cowhand. 


Lizzie: Sorry, Noah. That’s about all the 
conversation I’ve heard for a week. 


H.c.: How’s Uncle Ned, Lizzie? And 
Aunt Ivy? 


sm: And how’s all them boys? 
Lizzie: (Muscularly) Big. 


H.c.: If they take after Aunt Ivy I bet 
they talked your ear off. 


Lizzie: No, they take after Uncle Ned. 
They just grunt. 


NOAH: Who got to be the best-lookin’ 
of the boys, Lizzie? 


Lizzie: Oh—I guess Pete. 


H.c.: Never could get those boys straight. 
Which one is Pete? 


Lizzie: He’s the one with the yellow 
hair. 
NOAH: (Quickly) Yella hair’s nice in a 
man! 


sim: It’s honest! 
L1zz1E: Oh, Pete was honest all right. 


sim: The way you said that I bet you 
liked him the best. 


Lizzig: Oh, I’m crazy about Pete—he 
asked me to marry him. 


(A moment.) 
H.c.: Is that true, Lizzie? 


Jim: (Agog) He did? What did you 
tell him? 


Lizzie: I told him I would—as soon as 
he graduates from grammar school. 


(Silence.) 
smm: Grammar school! Is he that dumb? 


Lizzie: No . (With a laugh) He’s 
only nine years old. (Seeing the stricken 
look on their faces) Pop—let’s not beat 
around the bush. I know why you sent 
me to Sweetriver. Because Uncle Ned’s 
got six boys. Three of them are old 
enough to get married—and so am I. 
Well, I’m sorry you went to all that 
expense—the railroad ticket—all those 
new clothes—the trip didn’t work. Noah, 
you can write it in the books—in red 


ink. 


H.c.. What happened at Sweetriver, 
Lizzie? 
Lizzie: (Emptily) Nothing—just nothing 
at all. 


H.c.: What did you do? Where’d you go? 


Lizzie: Well, the first three or four days 
I was there—I stayed in my room most 
of the time. 


NOAH: What’d you do that for? 
LIzz1E: Because I was embarrassed! 
NOAH: Embarrassed about what? 


L1zzIE: Noah, use your head! I knew 
what I was there for—and the whole 
family knew it too. And I couldn't 
stand the way they were looking me 
over. So I’d go downstairs for my medals 
—and rush right back to my room. I 
packed—I unpacked—I washed my hair 
a dozen times—I read the Sears, Roe- 
buck catalog from cover to cover. And 
finally I said to myself: “Lizzie Curry, 
snap out of this!” Well, it was a Satur- 
day night—and they were all going to 
a rodeo dance. So I got myself all decked 
out in my highest heels and my lowest 
cut dress. And I walked down to that 
supper table and all those boys looked 
at me as if I was stark naked. And then 
for the longest while there wasn’t a 
sound at the table except for Uncle Ned 
slupping his soup. And then suddenly 
—like a gunshot—I heard Ned Junior 
say: “Lizzie, how much do you weigh?” 


H.c.: What’d you say to that? 


Lizzie: (Squaring off) I said, “I weigh 
a hundred and nineteen pounds, my 
teeth are all my own and I stand seven- 
teen hands high.” 


NOAH: That wasn’t very smart of you, 
Lizzie. He was just tryin’ to open the 
conversation. 


Lizzie: (Wryly) Well, I guess I closed 
it. . . . Then, about ten minutes later 
little Peter came hurrying in to the 
supper table. He was carrying a geog- 
raphy book and he said: “Hey, Pop— 
where’s Madagascar?” Well, everybody 
ventured an opinion and they were all 
dead wrong. And suddenly I felt I had 
to make a good impression and I heard 
my own voice talking as if it didn’t 
belong to me. I said: “It’s an island in 
the Indian Ocean off the coast of Africa 
right opposite Mozambique.” (With a 
wail) Can I help it if I was good in 
geography? 

H.c.: What happened? 

L1zz1E: Nothing. Not a doggone thing. 
Everything was so quiet it sounded like 
the end of the world. Then I heard Ned 


Junior’s voice: “Lizzie, you fixin’ to be 
a schoolmarm?” 


H.c.: Oh, no! 





Lizzie: Yes. And suddenly I felt like I 
was way back at the high-school dance 
—and nobody dancing with me. And 
I had a sick feeling that I was wearing 
eyeglasses again the way I used to. And 
I knew from that minute on that it was 
no go. So I didn’t go to the rodeo dance 
with them—I stayed home and made up 
poems about what was on sale at Sears, 
Roebuck’s. 


H.c.: You and little Pete? 


Lizzie: Yes And the day I left 
Sweetriver little Pete was bawling. And 
he said: “You’re the beautifulest girl 


” 


that ever was! 
H.c.: And he’s right! You are! 


Lizzie: (More pain than pleasure) Oh. 
Pop, please .. . ! 


H.c.: We see you that way—he saw you 
that way... 


L1zz1E: But not his big brothers! 


H.c.: Because you didn’t show yourself 
right. 


Lizzie: I tried, Pop—I tried! 


H.c.: No, you didn’t! You hid behind 
your books. You hid behind your glasses 
that you don’t even wear no more. 
You're afraid of bein’ beautiful. 


Lizzie: (In an outburst) I’m afraid to 
think I am when I know I’m not! 


(Her intensity stops the discussion. 
Then:) 


n.ic.: Lizzie... 7 
Lizzie: Yes? 


H.c.: Me and the boys—we put our 
heads together—and we thought we’d 
mention somethin’ to you. 


L1zz1E: What? 


H.c.: (Uncomfortably, to NOAH) You 
want to tell her about it, Noah? 


NOAH: Nope. It’s your idea, Pop. 


H.c.: Well, the boys and me—after we 
get some work done—we figure to ride 
into Three Point this afternoon. 


LIzz1E: Well? 


H.c.: We're goin’ to the sheriff's office 
and gonna talk to his deputy. 


Lizzie: (Alert now) File? 
H.c.: Yes—File. 
L1zz1E: Pop, that’s the craziest idea .. . 


H.c.: I’m just gonna invite him to sup- 
per, Lizzie. 


Lizzie: If you do, I won’t be here. 


H.c.: I can invite a fella to supper in 
my own house, can’t I? 


Lizzie: I don’t want you to go out and 
lasso a husband for me! 
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H.c.: I won’t do anything of the kind. 
I won’t even say your name. We'll start 
talkin’ about a poker game maybe—and 
then we’ll get around to supper—and 
before you know it, he'll be sittin’ in 
that chair. 


Lizzie: No! 


H.c.: Lizzie, we’re goin’—no matter what 
you say! 


NOAH: Hold on, Pop. I’m against this. 
But if Lizzie says it’s okay to go down 
there and talk to File—I’ll go right 
along with you. But one thing—we 
won't do it if Lizzie says no. 


Lizzie: And that’s what I say—no! 


H.c.: Don’t listen to Noah! Every time 
you and Jim have to scratch your back, 
you turn and ask Noah. 


LIzzIE: Because he’s the only sensible 
one around here, Pop. The three of us 
—we get carried away and then— 


H.c.: (Interrupting hotly) For once in 
your life—get carried away! It won't 
hurt you—not a bit! 


NOAH: That’s the dumbest advice I ever 
heard. 


H.c.: Noah, any time something comes 
up that you can’t figure on paper—you 
say it’s dumb! What’s so dumb about it? 


NOAH: It’s a matter of pride! 
H.c.: What the hell is pride anyway? 


NOAH: Well, if you don’t know what it 
is, I ain’t gonna try to tell you. But me 
and Lizzie—we know what it is. Don’t 
we, Lizzie? 
(As LIzzIE turns away, H.c. sees her 
rejection of “pride” as a reason for 
not going through with the plan. Now 
he confronts her with the question.) 


H.c.: Is that why you say no, Lizzie? 
Pride? 
Lizzie: (Avoiding the confrontation) 


Pop, if you want to invite somebody to 
supper—go ahead—but not File! 


H.c.: For Pete sake, why not? 


L1zz1E: Because File—he doesn’t even 
know I'm on earth! 


H.c.: (With a quiet smile) He knows, 
Lizzie—he knows. 


Lizzie: No, he doesn’t. Whenever we 
ride into town, File’s got a great big 
hello for you and Noah and Jim—but 
he’s got nothing for me. He just barely 
sneaks his hat off his head—and that’s 
all. He makes a point of ignoring me. 


H.c.: (Quietly) When a man makes a 
point of ignorin’ you, he ain’t ignorin’ 
you atall. (As she looks at him quickly) 
How about it, Lizzie? File for supper? 


Lizzie: (In an outburst) No—I don’t 
like him!—no!—no! 


H.c.: If you don’t really like him—one 


no is enough. . . . And you can say it 
quiet. 


Lizzie: (Controlling herself — quietly, 
deliberately) All right—I don’t like him. 
I don't like the way he tucks his thumbs 
in his belt—and I don’t like the way 
he always seems to be thinking deep 
thoughts. 


H.c.: (Secretly amused) I thought you 
liked people with deep thoughts. 


Lizzie: Not File 


H.c.: (Gently — soberly) Lizzie — when 
you were a kid—if I ever thought you 
were lyin’—I’d say to you: “Honest in 
truth?” And then you'd never lie. Well, 
I’m sayin’ it now. . . . You don’t like 
File—honest in truth? 


Lizzie: (Flustered) Oh, Pop, that’s silly! 


H.c.: I asked you a question. Honest in 
truth? 


Lizzie: (Chattering evasively) Pop, 
that’s a silly childish game and all 
you'll get is a silly childish answer and 
I refuse—I simply refuse to—to 
(But suddenly she puts the brakes on. 
In an outburst) Oh, for God sake, go 
on and invite him! 


H.c.: (With a whooping shout) O-kaaay! 
Come on, boys! (At the doorway) You 
go ahead and cook a great supper, 
Lizzie! 
(The men hurry out, for an instant, 
LIZZIE is unnerved, alarmed at what 
she has let herself in for. Then sud- 
denly, her spirits rising with expect- 
ancy, she goes about clearing the 
breakfast dishes. When L1zz1e is happy 
she dances as she works. Lizzie is 
dancing. The lights fade.) 


(The lights come up to disclose the 
inside of the sHerirr’s office. There is 
an ancient roll-top desk with an old- 
style telephone on it. On the wall, a 
bulletin board with various “Wanted” 
posters featuring the faces of crimi- 
nals. A door leading to a washroom 
which, with its Franklin stove and 
homemade ice box, serves as File’s 
kitchen. His bed is a_ well-worn 
leather couch in the corner of the 
office. The walls are warmly stained 
knotty pine. The office is empty a 
“moment, then FILe enters, followed by 
SHERIFF THOMAS. FILE’s thumbs, as LIZz- 
zie described them, are tucked in his 
belt. He is a lean man, reticent, intel- 
ligent, in his late thirties. He smiles 
wryly at the world and at himself. 
Perhaps he is a little bitter; if so, his 
bitterness is leavened by a mischie- 
vous humor. He and the SHERIFF are 
deep in argument. Actually, it is the 
SHERIFF who is arguing; FILE is de- 
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tached, humoring the SHERIFF'S argu- 
ment. The men are obviously fond of 
each other.) 


SHERIFF: I won’t charge you nothin’ for 
it, File : 


FILE: (With a smile) That’s nice of you, 
Sheriff—but right now I don’t want no 
dog 


SHERIFF: How do you know you don’t 


want him until you see him? 
FILE: Well, I seen dogs before. 


SHERIFF: Not this one—he’s different. 
I tell you, File—you see this little fella 
and you'll reach out and wanta hug him 
to death 


FILE: (Humoring him) Think I will, 
huh? 


SHERIFF: Yes, you will. You know what 


he does? There’s five little puppies in 
that litter, but him—he’s the smartest. 
When my wife feeds those other pup- 
pies, they stampede to the first bowl 
she fills. But not him. He lets them fight 
and scrounge for the first bowl—and he 
eats every speck out of the other four. 
Now whattaya think of that? 


FILE: I think he’s gonna bust right open 


SHERIFF: No he ain’t. I'll tell you an- 
other thing. He’s real lovin’. If you're 
sittin’ in your bare feet, he’ll come over 
and lick your big toe. And pretty soon, 
there he is—dead asleep—right across 
your feet. How about it, File? 


FILE: (Hesitating) Well... that sounds 
real homey—but Ill do without him. 


SHERIFF: File, you make me disgusted 
It ain’t right for you to shack up all by 
yourself—with a coffee pot and a leather 
sofa. Especially once you been married 
When you lose your wife, the nights 
get damn cold. And you gotta have 
somethin’ warm up against your back- 
side 


FILE: Well, last night was a hundred 
and four degrees. 


SHERIFF: All right—if you don’t want 


the dog—if you're the kind of fella that 
don’t like animals .. . 


FILE: (Amused) I like animals, Sheriff 


sHerirF: If you liked animals, you'd 


have animals 
FILE: Oh, I’ve had ’em. 


SHERIFF: (Disbelievingly) I'll bet! What 
kind? 


FILE: Well, back in Pedleyville—I went 
out and got myself a raccoon. 


SHERIFF: A raccoon ain’t a dog! 


FILE: (With a smile) No—I guess it 
ain’t. But I liked him. He was awful 
clean. You give him a banana, and he’d 
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wash it ten times. He was a crazy little 
fella—made me laugh. 


SHERIFF: Yeah? Whatever happened to 
him? 


FILE: I don’t know. One day he took to 
the woods and never came back, the 
little bastard. 

SHERIFF: (Triumphantly) There! See? 
Now can you figure a dog doin’ that? 
No, sir! I tell you, File, if you never 
had a dog... 

FILE: Oh, I had a dog. 

SHERIFF: (Defensively) When did you 
have a dog? 

FILE: When I was a kid. 


SHERIFF: (J'esting for the truth of it) 
What kind of dog was it? 


FILE: Mongrel. Just a kid’s kind. 
SHERIFF: What'd you call him? 

FILE: Dog. 

SHERIFF: No, I mean what was his name? 
FILE: Dog! 


SHERIFF: (Exasperated) Didn’t you have 
no name for him? 


FILE: Dog! That was his name—Dog! 


SHERIFF: That ain’t no fittin’ name for 
a dog! 


FILE: I don’t see why not! 


SHERIFF 
not? 


(Shocked) You don’t see why 


FILE: Nope. He always came when I 
called him. 


SHERIFF: (Almost apoplectic) Hell, man, 
you couldn't of liked him much if you 
didn’t even give him a name. 


FILE: Oh, I liked him a lot, Sheriff. Gave 
him everything he wanted. Let him 
break it up—rip things to pieces. Took 
good care of him too—better than he 
took care of himself. 


SHERIFF: Why? What happened to him? 


FILE: Dumb little mutt ran under a 
buckboard. 


SHERIFF: Well, hell—you figure every- 
thing’s gonna run away—or get run 
over? 

FILE: (With a smile) Oh, I dunno... 


I just don’t want a dog, Sheriff. Not 
that I ain’t obliged. 


SHERIFF: All right 
change your mind. 


Maybe you'll 


FILE: I don’t think so. 


SHERIFF: Stubborn bastard .. . Well, I 
guess I'll have a look around— see 
what’s doin’. 

FILE: (As the SHERIFF goes to the door) 
Yeah .. . Sleeps on your feet, does he? 


SHERIFF: (Laughing) Right on my feet! 
Right on my big old stinkin’ feet! See 
you later, File. 


(He goes out. FILE stretches and, as 
he does, he notes a rip under his 
sleeve. He goes to the desk, pulls out 
an old cigar box, opens it and takes 
out a needle and thread from his 
makeshift sewing kit. He threads the 
needle and starts to mend the rip 
when the telephone rings. He lets the 
needle and thread dangle from his 
shirt as he answers the phone.) 


FILE: Hello . . . No, Sheriff Thomas just 
left. I'll take it—I’m his deputy. Name 
of what? Tornado Johnson? Yeah, I got 
it. What’s he wanted for? (Writing on 
a pad) Is he armed? I say is he got a 
gun? All right . . . Yeah, send us a 
picture as soon as you get it. 


(As he hangs up, the three curRRY men 
enter. They are embarrassed about 
their errand, and, although they have 
plotted a plan of action, they’re nerv- 
ous about its outcome. NOAH is sul- 
lenly aganist this whole maneuver.) 


FILE: Hey, H.C. Hey, boys. 


H.C., NOAH and Jim: Hey, File . . . Hey, 
File . Hey, File. 


FILE: Ridin’ over, you boys see any 
sign of rain? 


NOAH: Not a spit. 


FILE: (With a trace of a smile, but not 
unkindly) What’s it like in Sweetriver? 


NOAH: (Tensing a little) Howd we 
know? We ain’t been to Sweetriver. 


FILE: Sheriff says that Lizzie’s been to 
Sweetriver. 


H.c.: Yeah. 

FILE: What’s it like? 

NOAH: Dry? 

FILE: How’d Lizzie like it in Sweetriver? 


NOAH: (Sensing that their legs are be- 
ing pulled) Fine—she liked it fine! 


sim: Yeah—she liked it fine! Three barn 
dances, a rodeo, a summer fair and 
larkin’ all over the place. 


(He laughs loudly. NOAH squirms as 
he realizes that FILE sees through 
them. And uc. feels queasy. Then, 
jumping in:) 


H.c.: How’s your poker, File? 
FILE: My what? 


H.c.: Poker. 
FILE: Oh, I don’t like poker much. 


jim: You don’t? Don’t you like Spit in 
the Ocean? 


FILE: Not much. 


H.c.: We figured to ask you to play 
some cards. 





FILE: I gave cards up a long time ago, 
H.C. 


sim: (Stymied) You did, huh? 
FILE: Mm-hm. 


(Silence. An impasse. Suddenly sim 
sees the needle hanging down from 
FILE’s shirt.) 


jim: File, what’s that hangin’ down 
from your shirt? 


FILE: (A little self-consciously) Kinda 
looks like a needle. 


H.c.: It sure does. 

sim: What’s the matter—your shirt tore? 
FILE: Looks like it. 

Jim: Fix it yourself, do you? 

FILE: Sure do. 


Jim: (Clucking in sympathy) Tch-tch- 
tch-tch-tch-tch. 


FILE: (Suppressing the smile) Oh, I 
wouldn’t say that, Jim. I been fixin’ my 
own shirts ever since I became a wid- 
ower back in Pedleyville. 


sim: Lizzie fixes all my shirts. 


FILE: Well, it sure is nice to have a 
sister. 


Jim: (Significantly) Or somethin’! 
FILE: That’s right. 


(Silence. Another impasse.) 


sim: (Abruptly) Yessir! Sure is great 
what a great time Lizzie had in Sweet- 
river! 

H.c.: Great! 


FILE: Did—uh—did Lizzie come back by 
herself? 


NOAH: (Tensing) Sure! She went by 
herself, didn’t she? 


FILE: (With a dry smile) That don't 
mean nothin’. I rode down to Levers- 
town to buy myself a mare. I went by 
myself but I came back with a mare! 


sim: (Getting to the point; starting to 
lose his temper) Well, she didn’t go to 
buy nothin’! Get it, File—nothin’! 


FILE: (Evenly) Don’t get ornery, Jim. 
I just asked a friendly question. 


NOAH: (To JImM—with hidden warning) 
Sure! Just a friendly question—don’t 
get ornery. 


H.c.: (Baiting the trap for Fite) I al- 
ways say to Jim—the reason you ain't 
got no real friends is ‘cause you're 
ornery. You just don’t know how to 
make friends! 


jm: (Hurt and angry) Sure I do—sure 
I do! 


H.c.: No, you don’t! (Meaningfully) Do 
you ever ask a fella out to have a 
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drink? No! Do you ever say to a fella: 
Come on home and have some supper? 


sim: (Suddenly remembering the ob- 
jective; not sure how to spring the trap) 
I guess you’re right. I’m sorry, File. 
Didn't mean to get ornery. Come on out 
and have a drink. 

NOAH: (Reflexively) Supper! 


Jim: (Quickly, realizing his error) Yeah 
come on home and have some supper 


FILE: (Aware of the trap) Guess I'll 
say no to the supper, boys. (With a 
flash of mischief) But I'll be glad to go 
out and have a drink with you. 

NOAH: We don’t have time for a drink 
But we been figurin’ to ask you to sup- 
per one of these days. 

FILE: Be glad to come—one of these 
days 


H.c.: How about tonight? 


FILE: Don’t have the time tonight. Seems 
there’s some kind of outlaw comin’ this 
way. Fella named Tornado Johnson 
Have to stick around. 


NOAH: You don’t know he’ll come this 
way, do you? 


FILE: They say he’s Three Point bound 


H.c.: But you don’t know he’ll be here 
tonight. 


FILE: I don’t know he won't be here 
tonight. 


jim: Why, he might be down at Ped- 
leyville or Peak’s Junction. He might 
even be over at our place. 


FILE: (Quietly) Well, I won't be over 
at your place, Jim. 


3mm: (Riled—to u.c.) You said for me 
to be friendly. Well, I’m tryin’ but he 
don’t want to be friendly. 


FILE: (Evenly) I want to be friendly, 
Jim—but I don’t want to be married 


(A flash of tense silence.) 


sim: (Exploding) Who says we're in- 
vitin’ you over for Lizzie? You take 
that back! 


FILE: Won't take nothin’ back, Jim 
sim: Then take somethin’ else. 


(s1m’s fist flashes out but FILE is too 
quick for him. He parries the single 
blow and levels off one of his own. 
It connects squarely with Js1m’s eye 
and Jim goes down. The fight is over 
that quickly.) 


NOAH: (Tensely, to FILE) If I didn’t 
think he had it comin’, I'd wipe you up 
good and clean! 


FILE: He had it comin’. 


(An instant. NOAH is the most humil- 
iated of all of them.) 





NOAH: (To H.c. more than to FILE) I 
(To 3mm) Come on, 
turtlehead, let’s go home. 


guess we all did 


(NOAH goes out quickly, followed by 
ym. But H.c. remains with FILE. Si- 
lence. FILE speaks quietly.) 


FILE: I shouldn’t of hit him, H.C. 


H.c.: Oh, that’s all right. Only thing is 
you know you lost that fight. 


FILE: What? 


H.c.. Yeah. It wouldn’t of hurt you to 
come to supper. It mighta done you 
some good 


FILE: We weren't talkin’ about supper! 


H.c.: (Meeting the confrontation square- 
ly) That’s right. We were talkin’ about 
Lizzie. And she mighta done you some 
good too. 


FILE: I can mend my own shirts. 


H.c.: Seems to me you need a lot more 
mendin’ than shirts. 


FILE: What do you mean by that? 


H.c.: Just what I said. You need mend- 
in’. (H.c. starts for the door.) 


FILE: Wait a minute, H.C.! You don't 
drop a word like that and just leave it 


H.c.: All right—what’d you hit him for? 


FILE: He threw a punch. 


H.c.: Yeah—and you ducked it fine. He 
wouldn't of thrown another one—we'da 
stopped him. What’d you hit him for? 


FILE: I’m sorry! I got angry! 


H.c.: That’s the point—why? We come 
around here and say we like you enough 
to have you in our family. Is that an 
insult? 


FILE: I don’t like people interferin’ 
H.c.: Interferin’ with what? 
FILE: I’m doin’ all right—by myself! 


H.c.: You ain’t doin’ all right! A fella 
who won't make friends with nobody 

who locks himself in against a whole 
town that wants to like him—he ain’t 
doin’ all right! And if he says he is, 


he’s a liar! i 


FILE: Take it easy, H.C. 


H.c.: I said a liar and I mean it! You 
talk about yourself as bein’ a widbwer. 
And, because we all got respect for 
your feelin’s, we all say: “Okay, if he 
wants us to call him widower, that’s 
what we'll call him.” But you ain’t a 
widowed—and everybody in this town 
knows it! 


FILE: (Losing his temper) I am a wid- 
ower! My wife died six years ago— 
back in Pedleyville! 


H.c.: Your wife didn’t die, File—she ran 
out on you! And you’re a divorced man 
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But we'll all go on calling you a wid- 
ower as long as you want us to. Hell, 
it don’t hurt us none—to us it’s only a 
little lie. But to you. ..! A fella who 
shuts himself up with that lie—he needs 
(A Want to throw 
any more punches? 


mendin’! moment) 


(FILE slowly turns away from him. 
H.c. goes out. Brooding, FILE goes back 
to his desk. He resumes the mending 
of his shirt but his mind is not on it: 
his thoughts are turned inward. The 


lights fade.) 


(The lights come up on the cuRRY 
house again. LIZZIE is just finishing 
the supper preparations. She works 


competently, quickly, bubbling with 
excitement. A 
kitchen 


quick survey of the 
everything is fine. Now she 
has to dress. She hurries to the din- 
ing room and notices there are only 
the table. She 


shoves two chairs apart, gets another 


four chairs around 
one and pushes it up against the table 
to make the fifth. The sight of five 
chairs instead of the customary four 
is exhilarating to her. Singing, she 
hurries toward the stairs. At this mo- 
He is in low, 


ment, NOAH comes in 


disgruntled spirits—but seeing LIZZIE 


he tries to smile.) 
Lizzie: You all back so soon? (Chat- 
tering excitedly) Now don’t walk heavy 
because the lemon cake will fall! You 
told File six o'clock, I hope. 


Uh—we didn’t tell him no exact 


NOAH 
time 
Lizzie: (In a spate of words) Now that’s 


real smart! Suppose he comes at seven 
and all the cooking goes dry? I got the 
prettiest lemon cake in the oven—and 
a steak and kidney pie as big as that 
table. Oh, look at me—I better change 
my dress or I'll get caught looking a 
(As she starts up the stairs he 


mess! 


tries to stop her.) 


NOAH: Lizzie .. . (Just then the phone 


rings.) 
Lizzie: Answer the telephone, will you, 
Noah? 

(Lizzie rushes upstairs. The phone 


rings again and NOAH answers it.) 


Hello! 


NOAH 
(sim enters. He has an effulgent black 
eye.) 

NOAH: (Into phone—annoyed at the in- 

strument) Hello—hello! No, this ain’t 


Jim—it’s Noah. Who's this? (To s1Im— 
darkly) It’s Snookie Maguire. 


sim: Hot dog! 


(He catapults across the room and 
reaches for the receiver. But NOAH, 
with one hand over the mouthpiece, 
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withholds the receiver from JIM with 
his other hand.) 


NOAH: What exactly do you mean—hot 
dog? 


sim: (Lamely) Just hot dog, Noah. 


NOAH: What are you gonna say to her? 


symm: I don’t know what she’s gonna say 
to me. 


NOAH: Well, watch out. 


sim: (Into phone—he coos lovingly) 
Hello . . . Hello, Snookie . . . Oh, I’m 
fine—I’m just fine and dandy! How are 
vou? Fine and dandy? Well, I’m sure 


glad you're fine and dandy too! 
NOAH disgustedly) Fine- 


and- dandy-my-big-foot! 


(Muttering 


(So sweetly!) I was gonna tele- 
phone you, Snookie. But 
phoned me, di’n’t you? Ain’t that the 
prettiest coincidence? 


JIM 
you tele- 


NOAH: (Nauseated) Jimmy, for Pete 


sake! 


sim: (Into phone) What? ... You mean 
it, Snookie? You mean it? Gee, I sure 


hope you mean it! 
NOAH: What’s all that you mean it about? 


jim: (To NOAH—in raptures) She says: 
“It’s a hot night and the moon looks 
like the yoke of an egg—and the Essex 
is sayin’, ‘Chug-chug, where’s little 


Jimmy?’” 


NOAH: Well, you tell her chug-chug, 
little Jimmy’s gonna sit home on his 
little fat bottom! 


sim: Now wait a minute, Noah. . 


NOAH: Don’t say wait a minute! If you 
wanta get mixed up with poison, you 
go right ahead! But I wash my hands! 


(Unhappily—into phone) Hello, 
Snookie I just can’t tonight 
(Confused) Well, I don’t know why 
exactly. Anyway, I can’t talk now ... 
Oh, Snookie— (Longingly) —are you still 
wearin’ your little red hat? (Relieved) 
That’s fine, Snookie—you take care of 
that! Good-bye, Snookie. (He hangs 
up.) 

NOAH: See that? What'd I tell you! You 
go out with her once and she starts 
chasin’ you. 


sm: Well, I don’t see what's wrong 
with that, Noah. 


(Shocked) You don’t? 


JIM: 


NOAH: 


sim: No! She wants a date with me she 
calls me on the phone. Lizzie wants a 
date with File—we go down and try 
and fetch him. 


NOAH: Well, if you remember, I didn’t 
approve of goin’ down to see File 
neither. 























JIM: Holy mackerel, I sure wish I 

could figure things out. You think 

I could get Kansas City this time of 
night?” (Albert Salmi) 


jim: Why not? People want to get to- 
gether—they oughta get together. It 
don’t matter how, does it? 


NOAH: Now, you ask yourself if it don’t 
really matter—go on and ask yourself, 
Jimmy. 


sim: (Suddenly lost when he has to 
figure it out for himself) Well, maybe 
it does . . . Holy mackerel, I sure wish 
I could figure things out. (At the radio) 
You think I could get Kansas City this 


time of the night? 


NOAH: I don’t think you could get Kan- 
sas City any time of the day or night! 


sim: Yeah? Well, maybe I got it and I 
didn’t know it! Last night—when every- 
body went to bed, I couldn’t sleep. So 
I come downstairs and 1 fiddled with 
that crystal set and suddenly I hear a 
sound like the prettiest music. And I 
says to myself: “Sonofagun, I got Kan- 
sas City!” 

NOAH: Static—that’s all—just static. 


jim: I knew you'd say that, Noah. And 
I figured the answer to it: If it feels 
like Kansas City, it is Kansas City! 
NOAH: Then why don’t you make it feel 
like Africa? 


jim: On that little crystal set? (A mo- 
ment. Then, longingly) I sure wish I 
could get somethin’! 


(H.C. comes in.) 


H.c.: Where’s Lizzie? Did you tell her? 
NOAH: No—she ran upstairs to get 
dresesd. 

(LIZZIE comes hurrying down the 


stairs. She is all dressed up and in 
a flurry of anticipation.) 


L1zz1E: Well, folks, how do I look? 
























H.c.: Beautiful. 


LIzzIE: You know, Pop—I really think 
I am!—if you don’t look too close! 
(Exuberantly) When do you suppose 
File will get here? I ought to know 
some time we can start eating! 


H.c.: (Quietly) We can start any time 
you say. 


Lizzie: Any time? (She looks at him 


quickly—and quickly gets the point. 
Then, pretending that life goes on un- 
changed, even pretending to see some 
advantage in FILE’s not coming, she 
rattles on with studied casualness) Well, 
you better wash up—and we can have 
more room at the table and... (She 
has gone to the table to remove FILE’s 
fifth chair, but she cannot bring herself 


to do it) ... File’s not coming .. . 


H.c.: No. 
LIZZIE: I see. 


Jim: (Quickly) Not that he didn’t want 
to come! He wanted to—a lot! 


LIzzIE: He did, huh? 

Jim: Sure! Pop said: “Come to supper 
tonight, File.” And when Pop said that 
— (Quickly, to H.c.)—did you notice how 


his face kinda—well—it lighted up? Did 
you notice that? 


H.c.: (Lamely) Yeah. 








sim: And then File said: “Sure—sure 
I'll come! Glad to come!” And then sud- 
denly he remembered. 


LIZZIE: (Quietly—not at all taken in) 
What did he remember, Jimmy? 


sim: Well, he remembered there’s some 
kind of outlaw runnin’ around. And he 
figured—bein’ Sheriff's deputy—he bet- 
ter stick around and pay attention to his 
job. Business before pleasure. (Pleased 
with himself) That’s just what he said 
—business before pleasure. Yessir, File 
was real friendly! 


LizziE: Friendly, huh? What happened 
to your eye? 


Jim: It kinda swole up on me. 


NOAH: File hit him. 


Lizzie: You mean you fought to get him 
to come here? 


jm: It was only a little fight, Lizzie. 


LIZZIE: (Trying to laugh) Why didn’t 


you make it a big one—a riot! Why 
didn’t you all just pile on and slug him! 


jim: Lizzie, you're seein’ this all wrong. 


Lizzie: I’m seeing it the way it hap- 
pened! He said: “She might be a pretty 
good cook—and it might be a good sup- 
per—but she’s plain! She’s as plain as 


” 


old shoes! 


H.c.: He didn’t say anything like that! 
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jim: He didn’t say nothin’ about shoes! 
H.c.: Lizzie—we made a mess out of it 


NOAH: If you’da taken my advice there 
wouldn’t of been a mess. 


H.c.. (Annoyed) 
right! 


Noah, you're always 


NOAH: I said don’t go down and talk to 
File—nobody listened. I said don’t send 
her to Sweetriver—nobody listened. So 
what happens? Disappointments! 


H.c.: We gotta take a risk, Noah. 


NOAH: No, we don’t! We gotta figure 
things out so there ain’t no risk! We 
gotta see things the way they are! (An- 
gry, unhappy) Hell, I’m tired of talkin’ 
like this! I don’t like to say no to every- 
thing. And I don’t like to be right all 
the time! But for God’s sake .. .! 


H.c.: Well, Noah, I’m stumped. If you 
were Lizzie’s father, what would you 
do? 

NOAH: Who says we gotta do anything? 
We been pushin’ her around—tryin’ to 
marry her off? Why? What if she don’t 
get married? Is that the end of every- 
thing? She’s got a home! She’s got a 
family—she’s got bed and board and 
clothes on her back and plenty to eat! 


Lizzie: That’s right. From now on we 
listen to Noah. 


H.c.: No! Don’t you dare listen to him! 


NOAH: Why not? She’s got everything 
she needs! 


H.c.: You mean she’s got everything you 
can tote up in your bookkeepin’ books! 
But she ain’t got what'll make her 
happy! 


sim: And she ain't gonna get it! (As 
they all look at him in surprise) Be- 
cause she’s goin’ at it all wrong! 


L1zziE: How, Jimmy? How am I going 
at it wrong? 


Jim: Because you don’t talk to a man 
the way you oughta! You talk too seri- 
ous! And if there’s anything scares hell 
out of a fella it’s a serious-talkin’ girl! 


H.c.: Well, that’s the way Lizzie is—and 
she can’t be anything else. 


sim: Yes, she can! She’s as smart as 
any of them girls down at the Ladies’ 
Social Club. She can go down to the 
Social on Wednesday nights—and she 
can giggle and flirt as good as any of 
them. 


H.c.: What do you want her to turn into 
-Lily Ann Beasley? 


jmm: Lily Ann Beasley gets any man 
she goes for. Why, I saw her walk up 
to Phil Mackie one mornin’—and she 
wiggled her hips like a cocker spaniel 
and she said: “Phil Mackie, how many 








toes have you got?” And he said, “Well, 
naturally—I got ten.” And she said, 
“Why, that’s just the right number of 
toes for a big strong man to have!” And 
pretty soon he was cooked! He started 
followin’ her around—and she got him 
so nervous, he bust right out with the 
shingles 


Lizzie: Well, if she wants Phil Mackie 
she can have him—shingles and all. 


3m: And how about that livestock fella 
from Chicago ... ? 


L1zz1E: Jimmy! Can I treat a man the 
way she treated him? (Imitating Lily 
Ann) “My—a polka-dot tie! I just adore 
a man with a polka-dot tie! Those little 
round dots go right to my heart!” 

jim: Yeah—and 
blood rushed out 
thought he'd keel 


horse trough 


that poor fella—the 
of his face and I 
right over in the 


L1zz1E: I don’t want a man to keel over 
I want him to stand up straight—and I 
want to stand up straight to him. With- 
out having to trick him. (With a cry) 
Isn't that possible with a man? Isn’t 
it possible? 


NOAH: (Quietly) No, it ain't 


H.c.: Yes, it is, Lizzie! 


NOAH: No! For once in his life, Jim said 
somethin’ sensible. (Confronting LIzzIr 
quietly) If it’s a man you want, you 


gotta get him the way a man gets got! 


Lizzie: If that’s the way a man gets got, 


I don’t want any of them! 
H.c.: Lizzie . 


L1zz1e: No! to hell with File! To hell 
with all of them! 


NOAH: Don’t use that language! 
Lizzie: Hell—hell—hell! To hell with all 
of them! 


(It is an outcry straight from the heart 
rebellious but aching—and they can 

do nothing to help her. Suddenly, the 

door swings open, screaming on its 

hinges, whacking the wall like a pis- 

tol shot. Everybody turns to the door 

but all they can see is a vista of sky 
no one is there.) 


NOAH: Who opened that door? 
jim: Musta been the wind! 


(BILL STARBUCK steps into the doorway 
He is a big man, lithe, agile—a loud 
braggart, a gentle dreamer. He car- 
ries a short hickory stick—it is his 
weapon, his magic wand, his pride of 
manhood. He hears s1m’s line about 
the wind.) 


NOAH: Who are you? 


STARBUCK: The name’s Starbuck! Star- 


buck is the name! (He espies L1zzIe and 
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his whole manner changes. He doffs his 
hat and his bow is part gallantry, part 
ony) Lady of the house—hello! 


Lizzie: (Involuntarily) Hello. 


STARBUCK: That's a mighty nice dress 
it oughta go to a party. 

Lizzie: (Not charmed) Don’t you knock 
on a door before you come in? 

If I'da knocked any harder, 
I'da broken the door down. 


STARBUCK 


H.c.: What is it? What can we do for 
you? 


STARBUCK: You're askin’ the wrong 
question. The question is what can I 


do for you? 


NOAH: I don’t remember we called for 
anybody to do anything. 


STARBUCK: You should have, Mister 
you sure should have! You need a lot 
of help. You’re in a parcel of trouble. 
You lost twelve steers on the north 
range and sixty-two in the gully. The 
calves are starvin’ and the heifers are 
down on their knees 


1mm: You know a heckuva lot about our 
herd! 


sTarBucK: (Noticing s1m’s black eye) 
Man, that sure is a shiner! (To H.C.) 


Your ranch, Mister? 


NOAH: He owns it—I run it. 


STARBUCK: (To NOAH) Well, I guess I'll 
talk to you. You got a look of business 
about you, Mister. You got your feet 
apart—and you stand solid on the 
ground. And I know while you're 
standin’ that way, everything’s in its 
right place—and the earth ain’t gonna 
dare to move! That's the kind of a man 
I like to talk to! Well, what are you 


gonna do about them cattle? 


NOAH: If you know we lost the cattle, 
you oughta know what killed them 
Drought! Ever hear of it? 


STARBUCK: Hear of it! That’s all I hear! 
Wherever I go, there’s drought ahead 
of me. But when I leave—behind me 
there’s rain—rain! 


LIZZIE 


I think this inan’s crazy! 


sTARBUCK: Sure! That’s what I am! 
Crazy! I woke up this mornin’—I looked 
at the world and I said to myself: The 
world’s gone completely out of its mind. 
And the only thing that can set it 
straight is a first-class, A-number-one 
lunatic! Well, here I am, folks—crazy 
as a bedbug! Did I introduce myself? 
The name is Starbuck—Rainmaker! 


H.c.: (Doubtfully) 
rainmakers. 


I've heard about 


NOAH: I read about a rainmaker—I 
think it was Idaho. 
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STARBUCK: Rain is rain, brother! 


wetness known as water. Aqua pura 


It comes from the sky. It’s a 
Mammals drink it, fish swim in it, 


little boys wade in it, and birds flap their wings and sing like sunrise. 
Water! I recommend it! 
(Joseph Sullivan, Geraldine Page, Cameron Prud’homme, 
Darren McGavin, Albert Salmi) 


STARBUCK: What’d you read, Mister? 


NOAH: I can’t remember whether they 
locked him up or ran him out of town. 


STARBUCK: Might be they strung him 
up on a sycamore tree. 


NOAH: Look, fella, the idea is—we don’t 
believe in rainmakers. 


STARBUCK: What do you believe in, 
Mister—dyin’ cattle? 


yim: You really mean you can bring 
rain? 

L1zz1g: He talks too fast—he can’t bring 
anything. 


sim: I asked him. Can you bring rain? 


STARBUCK: It’s been done, brother—it’s 
been done! 


jim: (Excitedly) Where? How? 


STARBUCK: (With a flourish of his stick) 
How? Sodium chloride! Pitch it up high 
—right up to the clouds. Electrify the 
cold front. Neutralize the warm front. 
Barometricize the tropopause. Magnet- 
ize occlusions in the sky. 


Lizzie: (Confronting him quietly) In 


other words—bunk! 


(Realizing he will have to contend 
with Lizzie and NOAH, he suddenly 
and shrewdly reverses his field—he 
agrees with her.) 


STARBUCK: Lady, you’re right! You know 
why that sounds like bunk? Because it 


is bunk! Bunk and hokey pokey! And 
I tell you, I’d be ashamed to use any of 
those methods. 


sim: What method do you use? 


STARBUCK: My method’s like my name 


—it’s all my own. You want to hear my 
deal? 


L1zz1E: We're not interested. 
NOAH: Not one bit! 


H.c.: What is it? 


NOAH: Pop, you're not listenin’ to this 
men... 5 


H.c.: (Quietly to sTARBUCK) Any charge 
for listenin’? 


STARBUCK: No charge—free! 
H.c.: Go ahead. What’s the deal? 


STARBUCK: One hundred dollars in ad- 
vance—and inside of twenty-four hours 
you'll have rain! 


sim: (In a dither) You mean it? Real 
rain? 

STARBUCK: Rain is rain, brother! It comes 
from the sky. It’s a wetness known as 
water. Aqua pura. Mammals drink it, 
fish swim in it, little boys wade in it, 
and birds flap their wings and sing like 
sunrise. Water! I recommend it! 


sim: (Convinced) Pay him the hundred, 
Noah! 











STARBUCK: 




















































I see four of you and five places set for supper. And 


I says to myself: Starbuck, your name’s written right on that chair! 
(Joseph Sullivan, Cameron Prud’homme, Albert Salmi, 
Geraldine Page, Darren McGavin) 


L1zzIE: Noah, don’t be a chump! 
NOAH: Me?—don’t worry—I won't! 


sim: We got the drought, Noah! It’s 
rain, Lizzie—we need it! 


LIZZIE: We won't get a drop of it! Not 
from him! 


H.c.: (Quietly) How would you do it, 
Starbuck? 


STARBUCK: Now don’t ask me no ques- 
tions. 


Lizzie: Why? It’s a fair question! How 
will you do it? 


STARBUCK: What do you care how I do 
it, sister, as long as it’s done? But I'll 
tell you how I'll do it. I'll lift this stick 
and take a long swipe at the sky and let 
down a shower of hailstones as big as 
canteloupes. I'll shout out some good 
old Nebraska cusswords and you turn 
around and there’s a lake where your 
corral used to be. Or I'll just sing a little 
tune maybe and it'll sound so pretty 
and sound so sad you'll weep and your 
old man will weep and the sky will get 
all misty-like and shed the prettiest 
tears you ever did see. How’ll I do it? 
Girl, I'll just do it! 


NOAH: 
before? 


Where’d you ever bring rain 


L1zzIE: What town? What state? 
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STARBUCK: Sister, the last place I brought 
called Starbuck—they 
named it after me! Dry? I tell you, 
those people didn’t have enough damp 
to blink their eyes. So I get out my 
big wheel and my rolling drum and my 
yella hat with three little feathers in it 
I look up at the sky and I say 
“Cumulus!” I say 


rain is now 


“Cumulo-nimbus! 
Nimbulo-cumulus!” And pretty soon- 
way up there—there’s a teeny little 
cloud lookin’ like a white-washed 
chicken house. And then I look up and 
there’s a herd of white buffalo stam- 
pedin’ across the sky. And then, sister- 
of-all-good-people, down comes the 
rain! Rain in buckets, rain in barrels, 
fillin, the lowlands, floodin’ the gullies 
And the land is as green as the valley 
of Adam. And when I rode out of there 
I looked behind me and I see the pret- 
tiest colors in the sky—green, blue, 
purple, gold—colors to make you cry 
And me? I’m ridin’ right through that 
rainbow!—Well, how about it? Is it a 
deal? 


H.c.: Well... 


Lizzie: (Seeing her father’s indecision) 
Pop—no! He’s a liar and a con man! 


H.c.: (Reluctantly) Yep, that’s what he 
is all right—a liar and a con man! 


STARBUCK: Hurts me to hear you say 
that, Mister! Well, so long to you—so 











long for a sorry night! 





(He starts for 
the door.) 


H.c.: Wait a minute! 










r ' 
STARBUCK: You said I was a con man 









but 
I didn't say I wouldn’t take your deal! 


H.c.:* You're a liar and a con man 


LIZZIE: Pop 


H.C (Quickly, to Lizz1e) I didn’t say 
I would, neither! 








NOAH: Pop, you ain’t gonna throw away 
a hundred bucks! 


H.c.: It’s my hundred, Noah! 





NOAH: How do I write it in the books? 


H.c.: Write it as a gamble, Noah! I’ve 
lost more’n that in poker on a Saturday 
night! 


Lizzie: You get an even chance in 
poker! 


H.c.: Lizzie, I knew an old fella once 

and he had the asthma. He went to 
every doctor and still he coughed and 
still he wheezed. Then one day a liar 
and a con man come along and took the 
old man for fifty dollars and a gold- 
plated watch. But a funny thing . : 
After that con man left, the old boy 
never coughed one minute until the day 
he was kicked by a palomino! 





L1zz1E: That's a crazy reason! 


STARBUCK: I'll give you better reasons, 
Lizzie-girl! You gotta take my deal be- 
cause once in your life you gotta take 
a chance on a con man. You gotta take 
my deal because there’s dyin’ calves 
that might pick up and live. Because a 
hundred bucks is only a hundred bucks 
but rain in a dry season is a sight to 
behold. You gotta take my deal be- 
and the 
world goes crazy on a hot night—and 
maybe that’s what a hot night is for 


cause it’s gonna be a hot night 


H.c.: (Suddenly) Starbuck, you got you 
a deal! 


STARBUCK: (With a quick smile) Tell 
you: I knew I had a deal the minute 


I walked into this house! 
um: How'd you know that? 


STARBUCK: I see four of you and five 
places set for supper. And I says to 
myself: Starbuck, your name’s written 
right on that chair! 


H.c.: (With a laugh) Let’s eat! 


(STARBUCK tosses his hat up on the 
rack, throws his leg over the back of 
one of the dining chairs and in one 
movement—before the others can ap- 
proach it—he is seated at the table. 


As the others sit down to supper .. .) 


End of ACT ONE 




















ACT TWO 


Inside the curry house, a short while 
after supper. NOAH is paying STARBUCK 
his fee, counting out the money on the 
dining table. u.c. is watching quietly; 
JIM, with keyed excitement. LIZZIE is 
clearing the supper dishes, hostile to 
the whole situation. 


NOAH: (Fuming as he counts out the 


bills) Seventy—eighty—eighty-five . .. 
I'm against this, Pop. 


' 


H.c.: (Quietly) Keep countin’, Noah. 


NOAH: Ninety—ninety-five—one hun- 


dred. There’s your hundred bucks. 
sTARBUCK: Thank you, Noah. 


NOAH: Don’t thank me—thank him 

(Going to his ledger) I’m writin’ that 

down in my book. One hundred dollars 
thrown away. 


sTARBUCK: No—don’t write that, Noah 
Write it like this. Say: On August the 
twenty-seventh, a man come stompin’ 
through our doorway. We bid him time 
of night, we fed him a supper fit for 
a king and wé gave him one hundred 
honest notes on the fair government of 
the United States of America. And in 
return for that hospitality he did us 
one small favor—he brought rain! (With 
a smile) You got that? Write it! 


NOAH: I don’t see no rain yet 


STARBUCK: I still got twenty-three hours 
to bring it 


NOAH: Well, you better get busy 


yim: (Eagerly) Yeah, Starbuck, you 
better knuckle down 


STARBUCK: Now let’s not get nervous 
Rain, my friends, rain comes to the man 
that ain’t nervous! (Getting down to 
work) Now, what kind of rain would 
you like? 


sim: You mean we can choose our kind? 


STARBUCK: Sure, you can choose your 
kind. And brother, there’s all kinds! 
There’s mizzle and there’s drizzle—but 
you wouldn't want that. I generally 
give that away as a free sample. There’s 
trickle and there’s sprinkle! But that’s 
for the little flower gardens of little 
pink old ladies. There’s April showers 
that I can bring in April—but I can 
sometimes bring ‘em in May. There’s 
rain with thunder and rain with hail! 
There's flash floods—and storms that 
roll down the shoulder of the mountain. 
But the biggest of all—that’s deluge! 
(Modestly) But don’t ask me for deluge 
that takes a bit or doin’. 


sim: What kind do we get for a hun- 
dred bucks? 


sTaRBUCK: You choose it and I'll bring it. 
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L1zz1E: He brags so loud he gives me 
a pain in the neck 


STARBUCK: Look, folks, if you act like 
she does, it’s gonna make it mighty 
tough for me to do my job! Because 
when there’s suspicion around, it’s a 


d-r-y season! 


L1zz1E: I don’t doubt it 


STARBUCK: Well, she don’t believe in me 
How about the rest of you? 

NOAH: What do you mean believe in 
you? We certainly don’t! 

STARBUCK: Then I changed my mind! 
I don’t want your money—take it back! 


(In a temper he slams the money on 
the table. They are stunned.) 


H.c.: Noah 


it’s settled. Now be a good sport 


please. We made a bargain 


NOAH: (Exasperated) Good sport? What's 
he expect me to say? 


STARBUCK: I'll explain it to you, Noah 
Makin’ rain—it takes a lot of confi- 
dence. And if you have doubts about 


me—I get doubts about myself 


NOAH: Oh, I see! If you don’t bring rain, 
you're gonna blame it on us. We didn’t 
have confidence. Well I'll tell you how 
far my confidence goes. We're losin’ 
cattle. So I figure we'll lose a hundred 
bucks—that’s no more than the price 
of a well-fed steer. And maybe—one 
chance in a million, thanks to you bein’ 
lucky—there’ll be rain and we'll save 
a few cattle. But believe in you?—not 


a word! 


LIzziE: You can steal our money—but 


that’s all you can steal 


STARBUCK: (In a temper) That’s not the 
right attitude! 


sim: (Manfully) I got the right attitude 
take back your dough! 


STARBUCK: No! What if I need some help? 
11M: I'll help you—so will Pop! 
STARBUCK: But not him! 

NOAH: Darn right I won't! 


H.c.. (Shrewdly) Look, Noah—suppose 
he takes the hundred bucks. You gotta 
account for it in the books some way 
Well, if there’s a Chinaman’s chance 
you can account for it as profitable 
investment ... ? 


NOAH: (To STARBUCK) What kind of 
help? 
STARBUCK: Nothin’ you can’t do. How 
about you, lady? Any confidence? 
L1zz1E: No confidence. 

yim: We don’t need her, Starbuck- 
here’s your dough. (As sTarBuCK takes 
it) Now—what'’s the first step? 


STARBUCK: Well, what I’m gonna ask 
you to do—it ain’t gonna make sense 
But what’s sensible about a flash of 
lightnin’? What’s sensible about cy- 
clones, blizzards, flood and hurricane? 


yim: Nothin’! 


STARBUCK: Right! Now—what I want 
(He hurries to the window 
and points out) You see that little old 


wagon of mine? 


you to do 


On that wagon I got 
me a big bass drum. Somebody’s gotta 
beat that drum! 


NOAH: Beat it? What for? 


STARBUCK: Don’t ask questions! 


JIM (He has caught on to the rules of 
the game) And don’t get sensible! 


STARBUCK: That’s right, Jimmy! Who’s 


gonna beat that drum? 


1m: (The stalwart) Me—I’ll beat it! 


STARBUCK: Jim, you’re gonna be my first 
lieutenant. Now you go on out there 
and every time you get the feelin’ for it, 
you beat that drum—three times—boom 

boom—boom—low, like thunder 


Got it? 

11m: Got it! Every time I get the feelin’? 
STARBUCK: That's it 

1m: (Eagerly) When do I start? 
STARBUCK: Mister, you've started! 


(JIM goes out quickly and STARBUCK 
turns to H.C.) 


STARBUCK: Mister H.C., I want you to 
pay close attention. In that wagon I got 
a bucket of white paint. Now it ain’t 
ordinary white paint—it’s special—it’s 
electro-magnetized, oxygenated, 
dechromated white. Now I want you to 
go out there and paint a great big white 
arrow pointin’ away from the house. 


That’s so the house don’t get struck by 
lightnin’ 


H.c.: (With a wry smile) That sounds 
reasonable 


STARBUCK: (Pretending to talk to him- 
self, but his eye on NOAH) Now , ee 
too bad you ain’t got a mule on the 
place 


NOAH: (Muttering) We got a mule 
STARBUCK: You have? That’s great 
that’s just dandy! Noah, get a length 


of strong rope and go out there and tie 
that mule’s hind legs together. 


NOAH: What? Tie the hind legs of a 
mule? What the hell for? 


STARBUCK: (Hurt) Please—now, please 
you gotta do like I ask you 


NOAH: I ain’t gonna do it! 
H.c.: Come on Noah—you promised. 


NOAH: I'll be damned! Tie the hind legs 
of a mule! 








(In a huff, NoaH hurries outdoors. H.c. 
starts to follow him when L.1zzIr’s 
voice stops him.) 


LIZZIE: Pop—wait! (As H.c. stops, she 
turns to him, livid with rage) Pop—I’m 
ashamed of you! I’ve been standing 
here—keeping my mouth shut—won- 
dering how far you'd let this man go in 
making a fool out of you! 


H.c.! (Quietly) He can’t make me any 
more a fool than I make out of myself. 


Lizzie: You’re making a big fool of 


yourself! Where’s your common sense? 


H.c.: Comon sense? Why, that didn’t do 
us no good—we’re in trouble. Maybe we 
better throw our common sense away. 


Lizzie: For Pete sake, hang on to a little 
of it! 

H.c.: You mean go along with this falla 
halfway, huh? Well, I can’t do that. 
I gotta take a chance on him—the whole 
chance—without fear of gettin’ hurt or 
gettin’ cheated or gettin’ laughed at. 
.. . As far as he’ll take me. (To star- 
BucK—confronting him levelly) A white 
arrow, did you say? 


STARBUCK: (A moment. Then, meeting 
his glance, his response to H.C. is serious, 


even respectful) A white arrow, H.C. 
H.c.: I'll paint it. 


STARBUCK: (With the faintest touch of 
desperation) Dammit, Mister, you're 


gonna get your money’s worth if it’s 
the last thing I do! 


H.c.: (Quietly—almost gently) Don’t get 
nervous, Boy. 


STARBUCK: I ain’t—not a bit of it! 
H.c.: That’s fine. Confidence! 


(H.c. goes out. From outdoors, we 
hear the first deep, pompous sound of 
the bass dr'um—boom—boom—boom!) 


Attaboy, 
drum! Make it 


STARBUCK: (Calling to J) 
Jim—you beat that 
rumble! 


Jtm’s voice: (In the spirit of things) 
Make it rum-bullll! 


(The drum sounds off again. LIzziE, 
fuming with anger, whirls on sTArR- 
BUCK.) 


Lizzie: Well! I'll bet you feel real proud 
of yourself! 


STARBUCK: 
proud, sure. 


(Smiling evenly) Kinda 


Lizzie: (Raging) You're not satisfied to 
steal our money! You have to make 
jackasses out of us! Why’d you send 
them out on those fool errands? Why? 
What for? 


STARBUCK: 
necessary. 


Maybe I thought it was 
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Lizzie: You know good and well it 


wasn’t necessary—you know it! 


STARBUCK: Maybe I sent them out so’s 
I could talk to you alone! 


(Off balance) What? 


sTARBUCK: You heard me. 


LIZZIE: 


Lizzie: (Her rage mounting) Then why 
didn’t you just say it straight out: 
Lizzie; I want to talk to you—alone— 
man to man! 


STARBUCK: (Quietly) Man to man, Lizzie? 


Lizzie: (Bitingly) Excuse me—I made a 
mistake—you’re not a man! 


(STARBUCK tenses, then controls his 
anger.) 
STARBUCK: Lizzie, can I ask you a little 
question? 
L1zz1E: No! 
STARBUCK: I'll ask it anyway. Why are 


you fussin’ at the buttons on your 
dress? 


Lizzie: Fussing at the . 
(And she stops doing it.) 


..!TI'm_ not! 


STARBUCK: Let ‘em alone. They’re all 
buttoned up fine—as tight as they’ll 


ever get... . And it’s a nice dress too 
Brand new, ain’t it? You expectin’ 
somebody? 


Lizzie: None of your business. 


STARBUCK: A woman gets all decked out 
—she must be expectin’ her beau. 
Where is he? It’s gettin’ kinda late. 


Lizzie: (Breaking out) I’m not expect- 
ing anybody! 
STARBUCK: (Quietly) Oh, I see. You 


—but now you ain’t. Stand you up? 








rE: Mr. Starbuck, you’ve got more 


' (And she starts for the stairs. 
he grabs her arm.) 


Ace: Let go of me! 


(Tensely) The question I 
ly wanted to ask you before—it 
’'t have nothin’ to do with buttons. 
this: The minute I walked into your 
iBse—before I hardly said a word— 
you didn’t like me! Why? 

L1zz1E: I said let go! 


STARBUCK: (Letting her go) You didn’t 
like me—why? Why’d you go up on 
your hind legs like a frightened mare? 


LIzziE: I wasn’t frightened! 
STARBUCK: Yes, you were! 
Lizzie: Of you? Of what? 


STARBUCK: I don’t know! Mares get 
scared by lots of things—fire—lightning 
—the smell of blood! 


LIzzIE: I wasn’t scared, Mr. Starbuck. 
You paraded yourself in here—and you 


took over the place. I don’t like to be 
taken by a con man. 


STARBUCK: (Lashing out) Wait a minute! 
I’m sick and tired of this! I’m tired of 
you queerin’ my work, callin’ me out 
of my name! 


LizzIE: I called you what you are—a 
big-mouthed liar and a fake! 


STARBUCK: (With mounting intensity) 
How do you know I'm a liar? How do 
you know I'm a fake? Maybe I can 
bring rain! Maybe when I was born 
God whispered a special word in my 
ear! Maybe He said: “Bill Starbuck, 
vou ain’t gonna have much in this world 

you ain’t gonna have no money, no 
fancy spurs, no white horse with a 
golden saddle! You ain’t gonna have no 
wife and no kids—no green little house 
to come to! But Bill Starbuck—wher- 
ever you go—you'll bring rain!” Maybe 
that’s my one and only blessing! 


L1zz1£: There’s no such blessing in the 
world! 


STARBUCK: I seen even better blessings, 
Lizzie-girl! I got a brother who's a doc- 
tor. You don’t have to tell him where 
you ache or where you pain. He just 
comes in and lays his hand on your 
heart and pretty soon you're breathin’ 
sweet again. And I got another brother 
who can sing—and when he’s singin’, 
that song is there—and never leaves 
you! (With an outcry) I used to think 

why ain't I! blessed like Fred or Arny? 
Why am I just a nothin’ man, with 
nothin’ special to my name? And then 
one summer comes the drought—and 
Fred can’t heal it away and Arny can’t 
sing it way. But me—I go down to the 
hollow and I look up and I say: “Rain! 
Dammit! Please—bring rain!” And the 
rain came! And I knew—I knew I was 
one of the family! (Suddenly quiet, 
angry with himself) That’s a story. You 
don’t have to believe it if you don't 
want to 


(A moment. She is affected by the 
story—but she won't let herself be. 
She pulls herself together with some 


effort.) 
Lizzie: I don’t believe it. 


STARBUCK: You're like Noah. You don’t 
believe in anything. 


L1zz1E: That’s not true. 


STARBUCK: Yes, it is. You're scared to 
believe in anything. You put the fancy 
dress on—and the beau don’t come. So 
you're scared that nothin’ll ever come. 
You got no faith. 


Lizzie: (Crying out) I’ve got as much 
as anyone! 


STARBUCK: You don’t even know what 
faith is. And I’m gonna tell you. It’s 
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believin’ you see white when your eyes 
tell you black. It’s knowin’—with your 
heart! 


Lizzie: And I know you're a fake. 


STARBUCK: (In sudden commiseration) 
Lizzie, I’m sad about you. You don’t 
believe in nothin’—not even in yourself! 
You don’t even believe you’re a woman. 
And if you don’t—you're not! 
(He turns on his heel and goes out- 
doors. L1zz1e stands there, still hearing 


his words. She is deeply perturbed by 


them. The heat seems unbearable 
From outdoors, the sound of the drum 


boom—boom—boom.) 


Lizzie: (Upset—weakly) Jimmy—please! 
Please—quit that! 
(But he doesn’t hear her. The drum 
continues. She rushes upstairs as the 
lights fade.) 


(The lights come up inside the sHER- 
1FF’s office. The room is dimly illumi- 


nated by a gooseneck lamp on FILE’s 
desk and by the brilliant moonlight 
streaming through the window. FILE is 
lying on his leather couch staring un- 
seeingly up at the ceiling. At last he 
gets up and stretches. He is unhappy 
and uncomfortable. He takes up a 
cardboard, fans himself once or twice 
and throws down the cardboard. The 
door opens and the SHERIFF comes in.) 


FILE: Anything doin’? 


SHERIFF: Not a thing—so I ran home for 
a while. . . . Any calls? 


FILE: (Looking at a paper on his desk) 
The Gannoways had their baby 
Peak’s Junction called and said that 
Tornado Johnson fella was seen ridin’ 
our way. Old lady Keeley called and 
said she heard thunder. 


SHERIFF: How can she? She’s deaf as a 
post. 


STARBUCK: You don’t even know what faith is. And I’m gonna tell 
you. It’s believin’ you see white when your eyes tell you black. 


It’s knowin’ 


with your heart! 


(Darren McGavin, Geraldine Page) 


FILE: I thought I heard it too. But it 
was too regular 


(Far in the distance, the sound of 
yim’s drum.) 


SHERIFF: There it is! Sure ain't 


thunder 


FILE: Lots of electricity in the air. My 
hair’s full of it. 


SHERIFF: Mine too. Even in my clothes 
My wife says when she walks around, 
it sounds like she’s walkin’ in taffety 
I says: “You been naggin’ for a new 
silk dress—now I won't have to buy 


it for you!” 
(The sHERIFF howls uproariously at 


his own joke. FILE doesn’t smile—he 
is far away, preoccupied.) 
SHERIFF: What’s the matter, File? 
Where'd you go off to? 
FILE: What? Oh—I’'m right here 


SHERIFF: (Watching him closely) Phil 


Mackie says the Curry boys came by 
FILE: Oh, yes—I forgot 

SHERIFF: Anything important? 

FILE: No. 


SHERIFF: Phil says he saw Jim Curry 


come out of here wearin’ a black eye. 
FILE: He did, huh? 


SHERIFF: Yeah—and he wasn’t wearin’ it 
What happened? 


when he came in 


FILE: (With a flare of temper) Tell Phil 
Mackie to mind his own damn business! 


SHERIFF: (Surprised—after a hurt in- 


stant) And me to mind mine? 


FILE: I’m sorry, Sheriff. (A moody mo- 
ment, then:) Sheriff I been thinkin’ 
I changed my mind. 


SHERIFF: About what? 


FILE: That dog you were talkin’ about 
SHERIFF: You did, huh? 


FILE: Yes. If the offer still holds, Ill 
take him off your hands 


SHERIFF: (Embarrassed) Well, I'll tell 
you, File—you said you didn’t want 
him. And Little Bobby Easterfield come 
over 

FILE: (Hiding his disappointment—in- 
terrupting) Oh, I see. Well, that’s 
all right—it don’t have to be that par- 
ticular puppy 

SHERIFF: My wife gave the others away 
too—this mornin’ I’m sorry, File 
FILE: No—forget it 

SHERIFF: What made you change your 
mind about the dog, File? 

FILE: (Evasively) Oh, I don’t know. .. 


SHERIFF: Didn’t have anything to do 
with the Currys, did it? 











NOAH: Your face is all over whitewash 








H.c.. Yep—I reckon it is. 


shirt 








NOAH: So’s your 






H.c.: Yep 








NOAH: To look at you, you'd think you 
never painted nothin’ in your life 







H.c.: (Sheepishly) I didn’t see the bush 


NOAH: What bush? 














H.C (Annoyed) I was paintin’ back- 
ward in the dark and suddenly there 
was that damn bush—and I bumped 









and the paint slopped all over every- 
thing! 


(NOAH crosses the room away from 
his father. H.c. notices that NOAM is 






limping.) 






H.c.: What you limpin’ about? 





NOAH: Mule 


H.c.: Kick you? 





(As NOAH grunts) Bad? 









NOAH: (Annoyed) Bad or good, a mule’s 


kick is a mule’s kick 










(NOAH sits at the table, working at 
his ledgers. Suddenly, from outdoors, 
louder than ever: Boom—boom- 
boom! NOAH goes to the window and 
calls cholerically.) 







NOAH: Jimmy, for Pete sake—come in 
here and quit beatin’ that drum! 










(The drumbeat stops. H.c. smiles.) 





NOAH: Jimmy, you quit that! 
JIM: He said for me to beat it every time I get the feelin’. s : 
» oa . NOAH: Sure. He’s got the easiest job 
H.C.: Well, Jimmy, if you can try to resist the feelin’ we'll all appreciate it f all of 
“ : ; of all of us 
(Albert Salmi, Joseph Sullivan, Cameron Prud’homme) 





H.c.: I think he enjoys it 







H.c.: Well, he’s the lieutenant. 





FILE: (With an even greater flare of 
temper) Now what the hell would my 
wantin’ a dog have to do with the Cur- 
rys, for God’s sake! 


wash as are his clothes. Bent nearly 
double from having been painting the 
arrow, he absent-mindedly sets the 
paint pail and the brush down on 





(JIM enters, carrying the biggest bass 
drum in the world. He just stands 
there in the doorway, grinning. They 
stare at him. He beats the drum once, 











SHERIFF: (Equally angry) File, what's the floor. Abruptly he realizes that with a flourish, just for the hell of it.) 
2 arg, ‘ ., the t bucket will leav 

the matter with you? What is it? What’s te paint bucket will leave a mark NOAH: Jimmy, you quit that! 
i iat eulli anea® and he snatches up the bucket and 

. sets it outdoors. Re-entering quickly sim: He said for me to beat it every 
FILE: I don’t know Heat, I guess he looks at the floor now marked with time I get the feelin’ 
Mind if I take an hour off? > $c »§ ; 

paint. He scurries guiltily into the u.c.: (Tolerantly) Well, Jimmy, if you 

SHERIFF: Take two hours—take three! kitchen, grabs a towel and rushes 





can try to resist the feelin’ we'll all 
appreciate it 





back to clean up the mess. About to 


E smil lo—% “ 
Fie: (Trying to smile) No—an hour'll apply the spotless towel to the floor 


do me fine. (He starts for the door.) 











he realizes one doesn’t get paint on sim: Holy mackerel, Pop, your face is 
SHERIFF: If I need you where’ll you be? a clean towel. He tosses the towel all over whitewash 
FILE: (Evasively) Oh—'round about away. pulls out his shirt tail and H.c.; (Feigning surprise) It is, is it? 








i Rater Meet kneels, applying the shirt tail to the Wash ot " 
floor. NOAH enters, unheard. NOAH has JIM eah—sos your shirt 
had discourteous treatment by the re- 
calcitrant mule; he is limping. He 







(FILE goes out. The SHERIFF'S eyes fol- 
low him with a sober glance. The 
lights fade.) 





H.c.: Well, whattaya know? 











stops at the sight of his father and yim: Whyn’'t you wash up? You look 
(The lights come up inside the living watches H.c. Then:) foolish 
ay ~_ is caning iat ag NOAH: He said paint the ground, not the H.c.: You don’t look so bright yourself, 
2eC rom outdoors we rear te in’ - - 
Seah of sim’s drum. H.C. comes in ener eee ae 
through the back door, carrying a H.C (Startled) I ain’t paintin’ the floor yim: What am I gonna do with it? 
whitewash brush and a pail of white I'm cleanin’ it. (He rises and NOAH NOAH: (Erasperated) For the love of 







paint. His face is daubed with white- 





gets a good look at him.) 





Mike, don’t be so dumb! 
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yim: (Hurt and angry) Don’t call me 
that, Noah! (Silence. He sets down the 
drum.) 


H.« I didn’t notice—anybody see a 
cloud? 


NOAH: Not a wisp of one! And don't 
you expect it! 


11M: I wouldn't be so sure about that, 
Noah 


NOAH: You wouldn’t—I would! 


mm: I think he is gonna bring rain! 
Because I been lookin’ in his wagon 
Boy, he’s got all kinds of wheels and 
flags and a bugle and firecrackers 


NOAH: And all kinds of stuff that a con 
man would have—but nothin’ that’s got 
anything to do with rain! 


1m: You're wrong, Noah. Look at this 
book. (He pulls a small book out of 


his pocket ) 
H.c.: What's that, Jimmy? 


mM: I found this in his wagon. And I 
says to him, what’s this? And he says: 
You can have it—with my compli- 
ments!” 


NOAH: Well, what is it? 


11M (Excitedly) It’s all about the 
weather! And you know what? I figure 
it’s some kind of magic. 


H.c.: What’s it say? 


mm: Listen! (Reading with difficulty) 
‘Icy cirrus in the ascendant over aque- 
ous cumulus. Prognostication fine i. 
cirrus unchanged to rainy altostratus.” 


(Eagerly) How’s that? 

NOAH: That’s fine! 

sm: You know what that means? 
NOAH: No. Do you? 


sim: I figure you don’t have to know 
what it means—all you have to do is 
know how to say it! 


NOAH: Like abracadabra 


sum: What? 


NOAH: Like Never mind 


1m: (Resolutely) I'm gonna study this 
book. Because I figure if this fella really 
knows how to bring rain, he knows it 
from this book. And after he goes—if 
we got the book—we won’t never have 
to worry about rain no more. 


H.c.: That's real foresight, Jimmy 


sm: I'm sure glad he gave it to me 
You know what he did? He wrote in it 
(Reading the flyleaf) “To Jimmy Curry 

who understands this book every bit 
as good as I do.” (Modestly) Of course 
I don’t—but I think it’s real nice of him 
to write it. (sm takes the cushion off 
a chest that is by the window. He opens 
the chest.) 
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in school 


H.C What are you doin’ in Lizzie’s 
linen chest? 


sim: He asked me could he spend the 
night in the tack room and I said yes. 
So I figured I'd get him some bedding 


NOAH: You're stretchin’ yourself to 
make him cozy, ain’t you? 


1m: Why not? I like him! 
H.c.: Funny—me too 


NOAH: (Disgustedly) Both of you! He’s 
certainly pullin’ the wool over your 


eyes! 


Jim: I’m out there with the drum 
waitin’ for the feelin’ to come—and he 
comes over and we had a great talk, 
the two of us! 


NOAH: What'd he try to sell you this 
time? 


jim: (In fervent defense of STARBUCK) 
Nothin’! He didn’t try to sell me nothin’ 
He just come over—and I’m lookin’ up 
at the sky—and he says: “What are you 
thinkin’ about, Jim?” Real serious—like 
he gives a damn. “What are you thinkin’ 
about, Jim?” 


H.c.: And what'd you tell him? 
jim: (Importantly) I said: “Not much.” 


H.c.: Well, that’s a good start to a con- 
versation 


sum: And then before I know it, I'm 
tellin’ him how I never got good marks 
I never could figure about 
the Revolution and the Silva War—but 
I could tell the goddamndest stories 
And I'm tellin’ him about Lizzie and 
about how Noah snores at night. And 
I even told him about Snookie. 


NOAH: Yeah? 


sim: Yeah! I says to him: “What do you 
think of a girl that wears loud clothes 
and puts lip rouge on her mouth and 
always goes around in a little red hat? 
Is she fast?” And you know what he 
said? (Triumphantly) He said: “Never 
judge a heifer by the flick of her tail!” 


H.c.: (Suppressing a smile) Sounds like 
sensible advice 


yim: I think so! And then he says: 
“What do you think of the world?” And 
I say to him: “It’s gonna get all swole 
up and bust right in our faces! And you 
know what he told me? (This, to him, 
is the most wonderful part) He said 
“It’s happened before—and it can hap- 
pen again!” 


NOAH: He’s crazy! 


sim: No, he ain't! He said there’s been 
stars that that happened to! They just 
went brrrroom! and blew up in_the sky! 
And if it can happen to them, it can 
happen to us. Now I never knew that 


I just made that up right outta my own 
head. 


NOAH: There! I told you he’d sell you 
a bill of goods 


1mm: (Angrily) Noah, I understand that 
crack. You mean he was tryin’ to make 
me feel smart—and I ain’t 


NOAH: Oh, shut up! 
jim: No, I won’t shut up. 
NOAH: What the hell’s got into you? 


sim: I just thought of somethin’, Noah 
You know the only time I feel real 
dumb? 


NOAH: When? 


sim: When I'm talkin’ to you! Now why 
the hell is that, Noah? 

(LIZZIE comes down the stairs.) 
H.c.: Lizzie—I thought you went to bed. 
LIZZIE: It’s roasting up there 


H.c.: We oughta get one of those electric 
fans 


(STARBUCK ecppears at the open door 
LIZZIE sees him.) 


L1zz1E: It’s not only the heat. Jimmy 
and his drum. 


(The telephone rings. NOAH answers 
it.) 


NOAH: Hello 
not here 


Who? No—he’s 
(And summarily, he hangs 
up.) 


jim: Who was that? 
NOAH: Who else would have all that 
gall? 


jim: Snookie! Noah, that call was for 


' 


me. 
NOAH: Well? 


yim: (Angry) Why’d you hang up on 
her? 


NOAH: Save you the trouble 


Jim: (Raging to the point of tears) You 
didn’t even ask me. 


NOAH: I didn’t think it was necessary. 


sim: If she calls me on the phone, you 
don’t have to tell her I ain’t here. I can 
do it myself 


NOAH: How can you yourself tell her 
you ain’t here? Talk sense! 


sim: Maybe it don’t make sense but 
you damn well know what I mean. 


NOAH: (Incensed) Listen, Jimmy! If you 
want to get yourself in hot water—if 
you want me to wash my hands of you 
—all you have to do is lift that phone 
and call her right back. 


STARBUCK: (With studied casualness) 
He’s right, Jimmy. That’s all you have 


to do. 





NOAH: Stay out of this! 


STARBUCK: I’m agreeing with you, Noah. 
(To 3mm) You can call her right back. 


(A moment of painful indecision on 
Jim’s part.,He looks at STARBUCK and 
at NOAH who is standing squarely in 
front of the telephone.) 


STARBUCK: (With quiet, urgent encour- 
agement) Go on, kid. 


jim: I—I don’t have her telephone 
number. 


STARBUCK: All you have to do is call 
the operator. I’m sure there ain’t that 
many phones in Three Point. 


jim: (Miserably—more plea than anger) 
Let me alone, Starbuck! 


STARBUCK: Go on! 


(JM turns away. STARBUCK wheels 
around to H.C.) 


sTARBUCK: H.C., a word from you might 
help. 


H.c.: (Quietly) He’ll work it out, Star- 
buck. 


STARBUCK: (Seeing that H.c. won't inter- 
fere, he moves quickly to Lizzie) Lizzie! 
Tell Jimmy to make the call! 


Lizzie: (With difficulty) Starbuck, we'll 
all thank you not to interfere in our 
family. 

STARBUCK: (Squelched) Sorry 
I’m a damn fool! 


.. . Guess 


(Quickly, he turns on his heel and 
goes out to the tack room. There is 
a heavy silence in the room. LIZZIE 
notices the bedding.) 


LIZZIE: 
here? 


What are these sheets doing 


H.c.: (Indicating sTarsucK) For him 
Jimmy was going to take them out to 
the tack room—if it’s all right. 


L1zzIE: It’s all right. Go on, Jimmy 


31m: I don’t want to now! (And deeply 
upset, ashamed to face STARBUCK, 
ashamed to stay with the others, he 
hurries upstairs.) 


Lizzie: (Quietly) You shouldn't have 
done that, Noah. 


NOAH: (Guiltily 
body’s gotta do it. 


unhappily) Some- 


Lizzie: I think you liked doing it 


NOAH: No, I didn’t! (In a hurt outburst) 
For Pete sake—somebody take this 
family off my hands. I don’t want to 
run it. 


H.c.:. You don’t have to run the family, 
Noah—only the ranch. 


NOAH: They’re both tied up together 
And if you don’t like the way I do 
things 
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H.c.: (Interrupting) That ain’t so, Noah! 
There’s some things you do real good! 


NOAH: (In a pained outburst) Then why 
don’t you give me a little credit once 
in a while? I’m tryin’ to keep this fam- 
ily goin’. I’m tryin’ to keep it from 
breakin’ its heart on one foolishness 
after another. And what do I get for 
it? Nothin’ but black looks and com- 
plaints! (Passionately) Why? 


H.c.: Because you’re tryin’ to run the 
family the way you run the ranch. 


NOAH: There’s no other way. 


H.c.: Noah, that’s a terrible mistake. 
When I was your age I had my nose 
pressed to the grindstone—just like you 

and I couldn’t see what was goin’ on 
around me. Your mother used to say: 
“Let up, Harry—stop and catch your 
breath.” Well, after she died I had to 
take her advice—on account of you 
three kids. And I turned around to en- 
joy my family. (Quietly, urgently) And 
I found out a good thing, Noah. If you 
let "em live—people pay off better than 
cattle. 


NOAH: (In low anger) Don’t be so proud 
of the way you let us live, Pop. (Point- 
ing to Lizzie) Just look at her—and 
don’t be so damn proud of yourself. 


H.c.: (Angry and apprehensive) What 
do you mean by that, Noah? 


NOAH: Never mind! You think about it! 


(In cold fury, NOAH goes out. Long 
silence. When H.c. speaks to L1zz1E he 
doesn’t look at her. There is heavy 
worry in his voice.) 


H.c.: What does he mean, Lizzie? 


Lizzie: (Evasively) I don’t know 


Don’t pay any attention to him, Pop. 


(She is itchy, restless. Her mood is 
mercurial, changing quickly between 
her yearning to find something new 
to do with herself—and her need to 
hide this yearning perhaps by 
laughing at herself, by laughing at 
the world, by laughing at nothing at 
all.) 


LIzz1E: I don’t know whether I’m hun- 
gry or thirsty. You like something to 
eat? 

H.c.: No, thanks. Noah’s hinting that I 


made some big mistake with you, Liz- 
zie. Did I? 


Lizzie: (With surface laughter, with 
bravura) Of course not. I'm perfect! 
Everybody knows I'm perfect! A very 
nice girl good housekeeper, bright 
mind, very honest! So damn honest it 
kills me! How about a sandwich? 


H.c.: (Puzzled by her mood. More def- 
initely than before) No, thanks 


Lizzie: “You gotta get a man like a man 
gets got!” That’s what Noah said. 
(Laughing) Now isn’t that stupid? Why, 
it’s not even good English! 

H.c.. (Soberly) Don’t think about that, 
Lizzie. 


Lizzie: (Protesting too much) Think 
about it? Why, I wouldn’t give it a 
second thought! (Abruptly) Pop, do 
you know what that Starbuck man said 
to me? 


H.c.: (Quietly) What, Lizzie? 


Lizzie: No—why repeat it? A man like 
that—if you go repeating what people 
like that have to say ...! (Abruptly) 
Why doesn’t it rain? What we need is 
a flood—(With a sudden false gaiety) 

a great big flood—end of the world 
ta-ta—goo’bye! (Abruptly serious) Pop, 
can a woman take lessons in being a 
woman? 


H.c.: You don’t have to take lessons 
You are one 


Lizzie: (Here it is—the outcry) Star- 
buck says I’m not! !!! 


(A split second of surprise on H.C.’s 
part.) 
H.c.: If Starbuck don’t see the woman 
in you, he’s blind. 


Lizzie: Is File blind? Are they all blind? 
(Then, with deepening pain) Pop, I’m 
sick and tired of me. I want to get out 
of me for a while—be somebody else 


H.c.: Go down to the Social Club and 
be Lily Ann Beasley 
want to be? 


is that what you 


Lizzie: Lily Ann Beasley knows how to 
get along. 


H.c.: Then you better call her on the 
telephone—ask her to let you join up 


Lizzie: (Defiantly) I will! You see if 
I don’t! And I’m going to buy myself 
a lot of new dresses—cut way down to 
here! And I'll get myself some bright 
lip rouge—and paint my mouth so it 
looks like I'm always whistling! 


H.c.: Fine! Go ahead! Look like a silly 
little jackass! 


Lizzie: It won't be me looking silly 
it’ll be somebody else. You've got to 
hide what you are. You can’t be honest 


H.c.: (Angrily) You wouldn’t know how 
to be anything else 


Lizzie: Oh, wouldn’t I? Wouldn’t I? 
You think it’s hard? It’s easy! Watch 
me—it’s easy—look at this! (She crosses 
the room, swinging her hips voluptu- 
ously. When she speaks it is with a silly, 


giggling voice—imitating Lily Ann.) 


LIZZIE (To an imaginary man) Why, 
hello, Gil Demby—how goodie-good- 
lookin’ you are! Such curly blond hair, 





such pearly white teeth! C’n I count 
your teeth? One—two—three—four— 
nah-nah, mustn't bite! And all those 
muscle-ie muscles! Ooh, just hard as 
stone, that’s what they are, hard as 
tickle—don’t 
tickle—or little Lizzie’s gonna roll right 
over and dee-I-die! 


stone! Oh, dear, don’t 


She is giggling uproariously. As she 
continues this makeshow, she carries 
herself into convulsions of laughter. 
And u.c., seeing that she has uninten- 
tionally satirized the very thing she 
proposes to emulate, joins her laugh- 
ter. While this has been going on, 
they haven’t noticed that FILE has 
appeared in the open doorway—and 


has witnessed most of LIZzzIE’s im- 


provisation.) 
FILE: Good evening 


The laughter in the room stops. LIZ- 


zig stands stock still in mortification.) 
H.c.: Hello, File. Come in 


FILE: Kinda late. I hope I’m not dis- 
turbin’ you 


H.C No—no! We were just—well, I 
don't know what we were doin’—but 
come on in! 


FILE: (Entering. Quietly) Hello, Lizzie 


Hello, File 


LIZZIE 


FILE: No—uh 
is there? 


no let-up in the drought, 


Lizzie: Nope. None—at all 


FILE: (Uncomfortably—to u.c.) HC., I 
got to thinkin’ about the little fuss I had 
with Jimmy and—about his eye and 


well—I wanted to apologize. I’m sorry 


H.¢ (With a hidden smile) You said 


that this afternoon, File 
FILE: But I didn’t say it to Jim 


H.c.: That’s true—you didn’t. (With a 
quick look at Lizzie) He’s upstairs—I'll 
send him down 


And quickly H.c. starts up the stairs 
But Lizzie, seeing it is her father’s 
plan to leave her alone with FILE, 
takes a quick step toward the stairs 


and, all innocence, calls up to JIM.) 


Lizzie: Oh, Jim—Jimmy—can you come 


down for a minute? 


H.C (With studied casualness) That’s 


all right, Lizzie—I was goin’ up anyway 


(And giving her no choice, he dis- 
appears from sight. L1zz1E and FILE are 
both aware of H.c.’s maneuver. They 
are both painfully embarrassed, un- 


able to meet one another’s glance.) 


Lizzie: (Just to fill the silence) Would 


you—do you care for a cup of coffee? 
rite: No, thank you—I already had my 
supper 
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LIZZIE: Why, hello, Gil Demby—how goodie-good-lookin’ you are! 
Such curly blond hair, such pearly white teeth! C’n I count your teeth? 


One two three four 


nah-nah, mustn’t bite! And all those 


muscle-ie muscles! Ooh, just hard as stone that’s what they are, hard 


as stone! Oh, dear, don’t tickle 


don’t tickle 


or little Lizzie’s gonna 


roll right over and dee-I-die! 
(Cameron Prud’homme, Geraldine Page) 


LIzz1E: (Embarrassed at the mention of 


“supper”’) Yes—yes, of course 


FILE: I didn’t mean to mention supper 
sorry I said it 

L1zz1E: Lemonade? 

FILE: No, thank you 


LIZZIE (In agony — talking 


sively) I make lemonade with limes 


compul- 


I guess if you make it with limes you 


can’t really call it lemon-ade, can you? 


FILE: (Generously—to put her at ease) 


You can if you want to. No law against 
it 


LIzz1E: But it’s really lime-ade, isn’t it? 


FILE: Yep—that’s what it is. Limeade 


Lizzie: (Taking his mannish tone) That's 


what it is, all right! 


(An impasse—nothing more to talk 
about. At last JIm appears. He comes 
down the steps quickly—and he is all 


grins that FILE is visiting.) 
11m: You call me, Lizzie? 


Hey, File 


FILE: Hello, Jim My, that’s a bad 
eye. I came around to say I’m sorry 


sim: (Delighted to have Fite here, he is 
all forgiveness. Expansively:) Oh, don’t 
think nothin’ of it, File! Bygones is 
bygones! 


FILE: Glad to hear you talk that way 


jim: Sure—sure 


(An awkward silence. s1m’s grin fills 
the whole room. He looks from one 
to the other, not knowing what to 


say, not knowing how to get out.) 


yum: (Abruptly) Well—well! File’s here, 
huh? (Silence. On a burst of enthu- 
siasm) Yessir—he certain’y is! (And, in 
sheer happy animal spirits, he gives one 
loud whack at the drum—and races 
outdoors. He leaves a vacuum behind 


him.) 

FILE: Was that Jim’s drum I been 
hearin’? 

LIzz1e: Yes 


FILE: (With a dry smile) Didn’t know 
he was musical 


LIZZIE: (Smiling at his tiny little joke) 


Uh—wouldn’t you like to sit down—or 
something? 


FILE: No, thank you (Referring to 


the absent 31m and u.c.) I guess they 
both knew I was lyin’. 


Lizzie: Lying? About what? 


FILE: I didn’t come around to apologize 
to Jim 


Lizzie: What did you come for, File? 


FILE: To get something off my chest 
(His difficulties increasing) This after- 
noon—your father—he—uh— (Diving 
in) Well, there’s a wrong impression 
goin’ on in the town—that I’m a wid- 
ower. Well, I’m not. 





LIZZIE: (Quietly—trying to ease things 
for him) I know that, File. 


FILE: I know you know it—but I gotta 
say it. (Blurting it out) I'm a divorced 
man. 


Lizzie: You don’t have to talk about it 
if you don’t... 


FILE: (Interrupting roughly) Yes, I do! 
I came to tell the truth. To your father 

and to the whole town. I’ve been 
denyin’ that I'm a divorced man—well, 
now I admit it. That’s all I want to say 
—(Angrily)—and that squares me with 
everybody. 


Lizzie: (Soberly) Does it? 


FILE: Yes, it does! And from here on in 
—if I want to live alone—all by myself 
—it’s nobody’s business but my own! 


(He has said what he thinks he came 
to say. And having said it, he turns 
on his heel and starts to beat a hasty 
retreat. But Lizzie stops him:) 


Lizzie: (Sharply) Wait a minute! (As 
he turns) You’re dead wrong! 


FILE: Wrong? How? 


Lizzie: (Hotly) It’s everybody’s bus- 


iness! 
FILE: How do you figure that, Lizzie? 


LIzziE: Because you owe something to 
people 


FILE: I don’t owe anything to anybody 
LIzzIE: Yes, you do! 
FILE: What? 


LIZZIE: 


(Inarticulate — upset) I don’t 
know—friendship. If somebody holds 
out hir hand toward you, you’ve got 
to reach—and take it. 


FILE: What do you mean I've got to? 
Lizzie: (In an outburst) Got to! There 
are too many people alone... ! And 
if you’re lucky enough for somebody to 
want you—for a friend—(With a cry) 
It’s an obligation! 


(Stillness. He is deeply disturbed by 
what she has said; even more dis- 
turbed by her impassioned manner.) 


FILE: This . this ain’t somethin’ the 
two of us can settle by just talkin’ for 
a minute. 


Lizzie: (Tremulously) No, it isn’t 
FILE: It'll take some time. 
Lizzie: Yes. 


(A spell has been woven between 
them. Suddenly it is broken by NOAH’s 
entrance. Coming in by way of the 
front door, he is surprised to see FILE.) 


NOAH: Oh, you here, File? 


FILE: Yeah, I guess I’m here. 
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NOAH: (Looking for an excuse to leave) 
Uh—just comin’ in for my feed book. 


(He gets one of his ledgers and goes 
out the front door. It looks as though 
the charmed moment is lost between 
them.) 


FILE: (Going to the door) Well 


Lizzie: (Afraid he will leave) What 
were we saying? 


FILE: What were you sayin’? 


Lizzie: (Snatching for a subject that 
will keep him here) I—you were telling 
me about your divorce. 


FILE: No—I wasn’t... (Then, studying 
her, he changes his mind) . but I 
will. (As he moves a step back into the 
room) She walked out on me. 


Lizzie: I’m sorry. 


FILE: Yes—with a schoolteacher. He was 
from Louisville. 


Lizzie: (Helping him get it said) Ken- 
tucky? (As he nods) Was she—I guess 
she was beautiful ... ? 


FILE: Yes, she was. 


LizziE: (Her hopes dashed) That’s what 
I was afr—(Catching herself)—that’s 
what I thought. 


FILE: Black hair. 


Lizzie: (Drearily, with an abortive little 
movement to her un-black hair) Yes 
. black hair’s pretty, all right. 


FILE: I always used to think: If a wo- 
man’s got pitch-black hair, she’s already 
halfway to bein’ a beauty. 
LIZZIE: (Agreeing—but without heart) 
Oh, yes—at least halfway. 


rite: And she had black eyes too—and 
I guess that did the other half. (Sud- 
denly, intensely—like a dam bursting) 
With a schoolteacher, dammit! Ran off 
with a schoolteacher! 


Lizzie: What was he like? 


FILE: (With angry intensity) He had 
weak hands and nearsighted eyes! And 
he always looked like he was about 
ready to faint. And she ran off with 
him! And there I was... (A cry of 
pain and rage) I'll never understand it! 


Lizzie: (Gently) Maybe the teacher 
needed her and you didn’t. 


Fite: Sure I needed her! 
Lizzie: Did you tell her so? 


FILE: (Raging) No, I 
should I? 


Lizzie: (Astounded) Why should you? 
Why didn’t you? 

FILE: Look here! There’s one thing I 
learned. Be independent! If you don't 
ask for things—if you don’t let on you 


didn’t! Why 


need things—pretty soon you don’t need 
"em. 

Lizzie: (Desperately) There are some 
things you always need. 

FILE: (Doggedly) I won't ask for any- 
thing. 

Lizzie: But if you had asked her, she 
might have stayed 

FILE: I know darn well she mighta 
stayed. The night she left she said to 
me: “File, tell me not to go! Tell me 
don’t go!” 

Lizzie: (In wild astonishment) And you 
didn’t? 

FILE: I tried—I couldn't! 

Lizzie: Oh, pride .. . ! 


FILE: Look, if a woman wants to go, 
let her go! If you have to hold her back 
it’s no good! 


Lizzie: File, if you had to do it over 
again... 


FILE: (Interrupting, intensely) I still 
wouldn’t ask her to stay! 


Lizzie: (In a rage against him) Just two 
words—‘“don’t go!” 
them? 


you wouldn’t say 


FILE: It’s not the words! It’s beggin’ 
And I won't beg! 


L1zz1E: You're a fool! 


(It’s a slap in the face. A dreadful 
moment for an overly proud, stub- 
born man. A dreadful moment for 
Lizziz. It is a time for drastic meas- 
ures—or he will go. Having failed with 
FILE on an honest, serious level, she 
seizes upon flighty falsity as a mode 
of behavior. Precipitously, she be- 
comes Lily Ann Beasley, the flibber- 
tigibbet.) 


Lizzie: (Chattering with false, desper- 
ate laughter) Whatever am I doing? 
Getting so serious with you, File! I 
shoulda known better—because when- 
ever I do, I put my foot in it. Because 
bein’ serious— that’s not my nature 
I'm really a happy-go-lucky girl—just 
like any other girl and I— would you 
like some grapes? 


FILE: (Quietly) No, thank you 


Lizzie: (Giddily) They’re very good. 
And so purply and pretty. We had some 
right after supepr. Oh, I wish you'd 
been here to supper. I made such a nice 
supper. I’m a good cook—and I just love 
cookin’. I think there’s only one thing 
I like better than cookin’. I'll bet you 
can’t guess what that is! (As he is si- 
lent) Go on—guess! 


FILE: (Puzzled at her changed manner) 
I don’t know. 


L1zz1E: _Readin’ a book! I love to read! 
Do you read very much? 
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FILE: (Watching her as if she were a 
strange specimen) No. Only legal cir- 


culars—from Washington. 


Lizzie: (Seizing on any straw to engage 
him in the nonsensical chit-chat) Oh, 
Washington! I just got through readin’ 
a book about him! What a great man! 
Don’t you think Washington was a great 


man? 


FILE: (Drily) Father of our country. 


Lizzie: Yes—exactly! And when you 
think of all he went through! All that 
sufferin’! Valley Forge—and all those 
bleedin’ feet! When you think of it! 


FILE: I don’t think about it much. 


Lizzige: And why should you? A busy 
man like you! (More Lily Ann Beasley 
than ever) Oh, my, what a nice tie! 
I just die for men in black silk bow ties! 


FILE: (Quietly—getting angry) It ain’t 


silk—it’s celluloid! 


Lizzie: No! I can’t believe it! It looks 


so real—it looks so real! 


FILE: (Significantly—like a blow) It 


ain't real—it’s fake! 






Lizzie: (Unable to stop herself) And 
when you smile you've got the strongest 
white teeth! 







FILE: (Angry) Quit that! 
(Stunned) What... ? 





LIZZIE 





FILE: (Raging) Quit it! Stop sashayin’ 
around like a dumb little flirt! 







Lizzie: (With a moan) Oh, no... 






FILE: Silk tie—strong white teeth! What 
do you take me for? And what do you 
take yourself for? 







Lizzie: (In flight, in despair) I was try- 
ing to—trying to. 






FILE: Don’t be so damn ridiculous! Be 


yourself! 







leaves quickly. 


her wits’ end 


(Saying which, he 
Alone, LIZZIE is at 
humiliated, ready to take flight from 
everything, mostly from herself. H.c. 








enters.) 





H.c.: What happened, Lizzie? 






(sm rushes in.) 





yim: What’d he do—run out on you? 
What happened? 


(NOAH comes hurrying in from out- 
doors.) 









NOAH: I never seen a man run so fast! 
Where'd he go? 

Lizzie: (Berserk—to all of them) My 
God, were you watching a show? Did 
you think it was lantern slides? 










H.c.: I’m sorry, Lizzie—we couldn’t help 
bein’ interested. 


sim: What’d he say? 
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NOAH: What’d you say? 


LIZZIE: I didn’t say anything! Not one 
sensible thing. I couldn’t even talk to 
him! 

H.c.: But you were talkin’! 


L1zz1E: No! I was sashaying around like 
Lily Ann Beasley! I was making a fool 
of myself! Why can’t I ever talk to 
anybody? 


H.c.: Lizzie, don’t blame yourself! If 
you couldn’t talk to him—I’m sure File 
couldn’t talk to you .either. It wasn’t 


only your fault. 


NOAH: (Savagely) No! It wasn’t her 
fault—and it wasn’t File’s fault (Squar- 
ing off at his father) And you know 


damn well whose fault it was! 
H.c.: You mean it was mine, Noah? 
NOAH: You bet it was yours! 


Lizzie: (Seeing a fight—trying to head 
it off) Noah—Pop oe 


H.c.: No! He’s got to explain that! 


(At this point STARBUCK appears at 
the doorway. He leans against the 


door frame, silent, listening.) 


NOAH: (Accepting u.c.’s challenge) I'll 
explain it, all right. You been building 
up a rosy dream for her—and she’s got 
no right to hope for it. 


H..c: She’s got a right to hope for any- 
thing. 


NOAH: No! She’s gotta face the facts 
and you gotta help her face them! Stop 
tellin’ her lies! 


H.c.: I never told her a lie in my life! 


NOAH: You told her nothin’ but lies. 
When she was a kid with eyeglasses 
you told her shé’s the smartest girl in 
the world. When she started growin’ up 
you told her she was beautiful. And 
that’s the worst lie of all. Because you 
know—deep down in your heart—you 
know—she’s not beautiful. She’s plain! 


sim: Noah, you quit that! 


NOAH: (Whirling on Jmm) And you go 
right along with him. Every time Lizzie 
admits she’s plain you tell her she’s a 
ravin’ beauty. (Whipping around to 
LIZZIE) But you better listen to me! I’m 
the only one around here that loves you 
enough to tell you the truth! You’re 
plain! 

sim: (Violently) Goddamn it, Noah- 
you quit it! 

NOAH: (Brutally—to L1zz1E) Go look at 
yourself in the mirror—you’re plain! 


sm: Noah! 


(Saying which, 3mm hurls himself at 
his brother. But the instant he gets to 
him, NOAH strikes out with a tough 






























I doing? 
Getting so serious with you, File! 


LIZZIE: Whatever am 


I shoulda known better—because 
whenever I do, I put my foot in it. 
Because bein’ serious—that’s not my 
nature. I’m really a happy-go-lucky 
girl—just like any other girl and I— 
would you like some grapes? 
(Richard Coogan, Geraldine Page) 


fist. It catches 31m hard and he goes 
reeling. He returns with murder in 
his eye but NOAH slaps him across the 
face, grabs the boy and forces him 
back toward the table. Meanwhile, a 
frenetic outburst from H.C. and LIZZIE:) 


H.c. and .wizzie: Noah—Jim—stop it! 
Stop it, both of you—stop it! 


(Simultaneously, STARBUCK rushes for- 
ward and breaks the two men apart. 
Out of NOAH’s grip, JIM goes berserk, 
bent on killing NoAH. But STARBUCK 
holds him off.) 


sim: (Through tears and rage) Let me 
go, Starbuck—let me go! 


STARBUCK: Quit it, you damn fool—quit 
it! 


sim: (With a cry) Let go! 


STARBUCK: Get outside! (Letting him 
go) Now go on—get outside! 


yim: (Weeping) Sure—I’ll get outside! 
I'll get outside and never come back! 
(And in an outburst of tears, he rushes 
outdoors.) 


NOAH: The next time that kid goes at 
me, PU—Tll ... 


STARBUCK: The next time he goes at you, 
I'll see he has fightin’ lessons! 














NOAH: Look, you—clear out of here! 


STARBUCK: No, I won't clear out! And 
while I’m here, you’re gonna quit callin’ 
that kid a dumbell—because he’s not. 
He can take a lousy little bulletin that 
comes from the weather bureau—and 
he can see magic in it. He can hear 
thunder in a drum—and you wouldn't 
understand that—because it’s not in 
your books! 


NOAH: I said clear out! 


STARBUCK: (He cannot be stopped) And 
while I’m here, don’t you ever call her 
plain. Because you don’t know what’s 
plain and what’s beautiful. You don’t 
know what beautiful is. 


NOAH: Starbuck, this is family—it’s not 
your fight! 


STARBUCK: Yes, it is! I been fightin’ 
fellas like you all my life. And I al- 
ways lose. But this time—by God, this 


ee 


(He reins himself in, then hurries 
outdoors. We hear his voice calling 
“Jim!—Jim!” A long silence. NOAH 
breaks the stillness with quiet delib- 
erateness:) 


NOAH: (To LIzzIE and u.c.) I’m sorry I 
hit Jim—and I'll tell him so. But I ain't 
sorry for a single word I said to her. 


H.c.: (Angry) Noah, that’s enough! 


NOAH: (Intensely) No, it ain’t enough! 
(To wizz1e) Lizzie, you better think 
about what I said. Nobody’s gonna come 
ridin’ up here on a white horse. No- 
body’s gonna snatch you up in his arms 
and marry you. You’re gonna be an old 
maid! And the sooner you face it, the 
sooner you'll stop breakin’ your heart 
(He goes upstairs. Silence.) 


Lizzie: (Dully—half to herself) Old 
maid ... 


H.c.: Lizzie, forget it. Forget every- 


thing he said. 


Lizzie: No .. . he’s right. 


H.c.: (With a plea) Lizzie... 


Lizzie: He’s right, Pop. I’ve known it 
a long time. But it wasn’t so bad until 
he put a name on it. Old maid. (With 
a cry of despair) Why is it so much 
worse when you put a name to it? 


H.c.: Lizzie, you gotta believe me . 
LIzz1E: I don’t believe you, Pop. You’ve 


been lying to me—and I’ve been lying 
to myself! 

H.c.: Lizzie, honey—please 

LIzzIE: Don’t—don’t! I’ve got to see 
things the way they are. And the way 
they will be. I’ve got to start thinking 


of myself as a spinster. Jim will get 
married. And one of these days, even 
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Noah will get married. I'll be the visit- 
ing aunt. I'll bring presents to their 
children—to be sure I’m welcome. And 
Noah will say: “Junior, be kind to your 
Aunt Lizzie—her nerves aren’t so good.” 
And Jim’s wife will say: “She’s been 
visiting here a whole week now 
when’ll she ever go?” (With an outcry) 
Go where, for God’s sake—go where? 
H.c.: (In pain for her) Lizzie, you'll 
always have a home. This house’ll be 
yours. 


LIZZIE: (Hysterically) House—house 


house! 


u.c.: (Trying to calm, to comfort her) 
Lizzie, stop it! 


L1zz1E: (Inconsolable) My skin’s hot all 
over. When I touch it, it’s cold. 


H.c.: Lizzie 


Lizzie: I’m all tied up! My clothes are 
tyin’ me up! I can’t move in my clothes! 


H.c.: Lizzie . . 
Lizzie: Help me, Pop—tell me what to 
do! Help me! 


H.c.: Lizzie—Lizzie ... ! 


(Abruptly, without thinking—in a 
frantic movement—she snatches up 
the bed linens off the linen trunk 


and races outdoors. The lights fade.) 


(Brightest 
alone 


moonlight—moonlight 
illuminates the inside of the 


tack room. It is a rough, picturesque 


room—a junk room really—at the rear 
of the house. A slanting ceiling with 
huge hand-hewn beams; large case- 
ment windows which give such a vast 
expanse of bluest night sky that we 
feel we are more outdoors than in 
a wagon wheel again$t a wall; leather 
goods—saddles, horse traces and the 
like; a wagon seat made into a bench, 
with faded homemade pillows to fit it; 
an old castaway cot against the wall. 
It is a room altogether accidental, yet 
. STARBUCK is 
preparing to go to bed. He takes off 
his boots and his neckerchief, then he 
stands in the center of the room, not 
moving, thinking intently. He hurries 
to the door, closes it and barricades 
it with the wagonseat bench. He 
moves to the windows and tries to 


altogether romantic. . 


open them but they are nailed shut. 
It’s stifling in here. He takes his shirt 
off and sits on the edge of the cot, 
suffering the heat. He waves his shirt 
around to make a breeze. Then he 
decides to forego caution—and re- 
moves the barricade, opening the door. 
He lies down on the cot. The stillness 
is a palpable thing, and the heat. As 
he relaxes, as he slips back into his 
solitude, a lonely little 
comes from him. It grows in volume 


humming 


and occasionally we hear the words 
of the song he hears a sound and sits 
bolt upright.) 


STARBUCK: Who’s that? (He rises tautly) 


(L1zz1eE stands in the doorway, trying 
not to look into the room. She is 
carrying the bed linens. She knocks 
on the door frame.) 


Lizzie: (Trying to sound calm) It’s me 


Lizzie 


(STARBUCK starts to put on his shirt. 
An awkward moment. Then LizzIk, 
without entering the room, hands the 
bedding across the threshold.) 


Lizzie: Here 
STARBUCK: What’s that? 
L1zzIE: Bed linens—take them. 


STARBUCK 


for? 


Is that what you came out 


Lizzie: (After a painful moment) No 


(She finds 


I came out because 
it too difficult to continue.) 


STARBUCK: (Gently) Go on, Lizzie 


Lizzie: I came out to thank you for 
what you said to Noah. 


STARBUCK: I meant every word of it. 


Lizzie: What you said about Jim—I'’m 
sure you meant that. 


STARBUCK: What I said about you 


Lizzie’ I don’t believe you 


STARBUCK: Then what are you thankin’ 
me for? What’s the matter, Lizzie? You 
afraid that if you stop bein’ sore at me 
you'll like me a little? 


L1zz1E: No (And she starts to go.) 


STARBUCK: (Stopping her) Then stay 
and talk to me! (As she hesitates) It’s 
lonely out here and I don’t think I'll 


sleep much—not in a strange place. 


LIZZIE 
Running from one strange place to 
another 


Then I guess you never sleep. 


STARBUCK: (With a smile) Not runnin’ 


travelin’ 


Lizzie: Well, if that’s the kind of life 
you like 


STARBUCK: Oh. it’s not what a man likes 
-it’s what he’s got to do. Now what 
would a fella in my business be doin’ 
stayin’ in the same place? Rain’s nice— 
but it ain’t nice all the time. 


Lizzie: (Relaxing a bit) No, I guess not. 


STARBUCK: People got no use for me- 
except maybe once in a lifetime. And 
when my work’s done, they’re glad to 


see me go. 


Lizzie: (Caught by the loneliness in his 
voice) I never thought of it that way. 
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STARBUCK: Why would you? You never 
thought of me as a real rainmaker—not 
until just now. 


Lizzie: I still don’t think it! 


(Now she starts to go more deter- 
minedly than before. STARBUCK stops 
her physically this time.) 


STARBUCK: Lizzie—wait! Why don’t you 
let yourself think of me the way you 


want to? 


Lizzie: (Unnerved) What do you mean? 


sTarBuCK: Think like Lizzie, not like 


Noah 


Lizzie: I don’t know what you're talking 
about 


STARBUCK: What are you scared of? 


Lizzie: You! I don’t trust you! 


sTARBUCK: Why? What don’t you trust 


about me? 


Lizzie: Everything! The way you talk, 
the way you brag—why, even your 
name 


STARBUCK: What's wrong with my name? 


It sounds fake! It sounds like 
you made it up! 


LIZZIE 


STARBUCK: You're darn right! I did make 
it up 


Lizzie: There! Of course! 


STARBUCK: Why not? You know what 
name I was born with? Smith! Smith, 
for the love of Mike, Smith! Now what 
kind of a handle is that for a fella like 
me? I needed a name that had the 
whole sky in it! And the power of a 
man! Star-buck! Now there’s a name 
and it’s mine. 


Lizzie: No, it’s not. You were born 


Smith—and that’s your name. 


STARBUCK: You're wrong, Lizzie. The 
name you choose for yourself is more 
your own than the name you were born 
with. And if I was you I'd choose an- 


other name than Lizzie. 


LizziE: Thank you 


with it. 


I'm very pleased 


STARBUCK: Oh, no you ain’t. You ain't 
pleased with anything about yourself 
And I’m sure you ain’t pleased with 
“Lizzie.” 

Lizzie: I don’t ask you to be pleased 
with it, Starbuck. I am. 


STARBUCK: Lizzie? Why, it don’t stand 
for anything. 


LIzzIE: It stands for me! Me! I’m not 
the Queen of Sheba—I’m not Lady 
Godiva—I’m not Cinderella at the Ball. 


STARBUCK: Would you like to be? 


Lizzie: Starbuck, you’re ridiculous! 
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STARBUCK: What’s ridiculous about it? 
Dream you're somebody—be somebody! 
But Lizzie? That’s nobody! So many 
millions of wonderful women with won- 
derful names! (In an orgy of delight) 
Leonora, Desdemona, Carolina, Paulina! 
Annabella, Florinda, Natasha, Diane! 
(Then, with a pathetic little lift of his 
shoulders) Lizzie. 


L1zz1eE: Good night, Starbuck! 


STARBUCK: (With a sudden inspiration) 
Just a minute, Lizzie—just one little half 
of a minute. I got the greatest name 
for you—the greatest name—just listen 
(Then, like a love lyric) Melisande. 


Lizzie: (Flatly) I don’t like it 


STARBUCK: That’s because you don’t 
know anything about her. But when I 
tell you who she was—lady, when I tell 


you who she was! 
LIzz1E: Who? 


STARBUCK: (Improvising) She was the 
! She was the beau- 
tiful wife of King Hamlet! Ever hear of 
him? 


most beautiful 


Lizzie: (Giving him the rope) Go on! 


Go on! 


STARBUCK: He was the fella who sailed 
across the ocean and brought back the 
Golden Fleece! And you know why he 
did that? Because Melisande begged 
him for it! I tell you, that Melisande 
she was so beautfiul and her hair was 
so long and curly—every time he looked 
at her he just fell right down and died 
And this King Hamlet, he’d do anything 
for her—anything she wanted. So when 
she said: “Hamlet, I got a terrible han- 
kerin’ for a soft Golden Fleece,” he just 
naturally sailed right off to find it. And 
when he came back—all bleedin’ and 
torn—he went and laid that Fleece of 
Gold right down at her pretty white 
feet. And she took that fur piece and 
wrapped it around her pink naked 
shoulders and she said: “I got the 
Golden Fleece—and I'll never be cold 
. . Melisande! What a wo- 
man! What a name! 


no more.” 


LIzZ1iE: (Quietly) Starbuck, you silly 
jackass. You take a lot of stories—that 
I've read in a hundred different places 

and you roll them up into one big fat 


ridiculous lie! 


STARBUCK: (Angry, hurt) I wasn’t lyin’ 


I was dreamin’! 
Lizzie: It’s the same thing! 


STARBUCK: (With growing anger) If you 
think it’s the same thing then I take it 


back about your name! Lizzie—it’s just 
right for you. I'll tell you another name 
that would suit you—Noah! Because 
you and your brother—you’ve got no 


dream. 


LIzziE: (With an outcry) You think all 
dreams have to be your kind! Golden 
Fleece and thunder on the mountain! 
But there are other dreams, Starbuck! 
Little quiet ones that come to a woman 
when she’s shining the silverware and 
putting moth flakes in the closet 


STARBUCK: Like what? 


Lizzie: (Crying) Like a man’s voice say- 
ing: “Lizzie, is my blue suit pressed?” 
And the same man saying: “Scratch be- 
tween my shoulder blades.” And kids 
laughing and teasing and setting up a 
racket. And how it feels to say the word 
“Husband!” .. . There are all kinds of 
dreams, Mr. Starbuck. Mine are small 
ones—like my name—Lizzie. But they’re 
real like my name—real! So you can 
have yours—and I'll have mine! 
(Unable to control her tears, she 


starts to run away. This time he grabs 
her fully, holding her close.) 
STARBUCK: Lizzie . 
Lizzie: Please .. . 
STARBUCK: I’m sorry, Lizzie! I’m sorry! 
Lizzie: It’s all right—let me go! 
STARBUCK: I hope your dreams come 
true, Lizzie—I hope they do! 
L1zzlE: They won’t—they never will! 
STARBUCK: Believe in yourself and they 
will! 


Lizzie: I’ve got nothing to believe in. 


STARBUCK: You're a woman! Believe in 
that! 


Lizzie: How can I when nobody else 


will? 
STARBUCK: You gotta believe it first! 
(Quickly) Let me ask you, Lizzie—are 


you pretty? 


Lizzie: (With a wail) No—I’m plain! 


There! You see? You don’t 
know you're a woman! 


STARBUCK 


L1zz1E: I am a woman! A plain one! 
STARBUCK: There’s no such thing as a 
plain woman! Every real woman is 
pretty! They’re all pretty in a different 
way—but they’re all pretty! 

L1zz1E: Not me! When I look in the 
looking glass 

STARBUCK: Don’t let Noah be your look- 
in’ glass! 

Lizzie: He’s not. My looking glass is 
right on the wall. 

STARBUCK: It’s in the wrong place. It’s 
gotta be inside you. 

L1zz1E: No 

STARBUCK: Don’t be afraid—look! You'll 
see a pretty woman, Lizzie. Lizzie, you 
gotta be your own lookin’ glass. And 
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then one day the lookin’ glass will be 

the man who loves you. It'll be his 

eyes, maybe. And you'll look in that 

mirror and you'll be more than pretty 
you'll be beautiful! 


Lizzie: (Crying out) It'll never happen! 


STARBUCK: Make it happen! Lizzie, why 
don’t you think “pretty” and take down 
your hair? (He reaches for her hair.) 


Lizzie: (In panic) No! 


STARBUCK: Please, Lizzie! (He is taking 
the pins out of her hair.) 


L1zzIE: No—no 


STARBUCK: Nobody sees you, Lizzie 

nobody but me! (Taking her in his 
arms) Now close your eyes, Lizzie— 
close them! (As she obeys) Now—say 


“I’m pretty!” 


Lizzie: (Trying) I’'m—I’m—I can't! 


STARBUCK: Say it! Say it, Lizzie! 


LIZZIE: I’m pretty 


STARBUCK: Say it again! 


LIzzIE: (With a little cry) Pretty! 


STARBUCK: Say it—mean it! 


L1zz1E: (Exalted) I’m pretty! I’m pretty! 


I'm pretty 


(He kisses her. A long kiss and she 
clings to him, passionately, the bonds 
of her spinsterhood breaking away 
the kiss over, she collapses on the cot, 
sobbing.) 


Lizzie: (Through the sobs) Why did 
you do that? 


STARBUCK: (Going beside her on the cot) 
Because when you said you were pretty, 
it was true! 


(Her sobs are louder, more heart- 
rending because, for the first time, 
she is happy.) 


STARBUCK: Lizzie—look at me! 


Lizzie: I can’t! 


STARBUCK: (Turning her to him) Stop 
cryin’ and look at me! Look at my eyes! 
What do you see? 


Lizzie: (Gazing through her tears) I 


can't believe what I see! 
STARBUCK: Tell me what you see! 


Lizzie: (With a sob of happiness) Oh, 


is it me? Is it really me? (Now she 
goes to him with all her giving.) 


End of act Two 


ACT THREE 


The lights come up inside the house to 
reveal u.c. at the telephone 


H.c.: (Into phone) Thank you, Howard 


-~I’'m sorry I woke you up. . Well, 
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if you hear from Jimmy, you call me 
right away, will you? No, nothin’s 
. Thank you. 


wrong 


(He hangs up and paces worriedly 
NOAH comes down the stairs wearing 
his bathrobe. He has been unable to 
sleep a wink.) 


NOAH: (Grumpily) Jimmy get home yet? 
H.c.: Nope 


NOAH: That dopey kid. It’s near two 
o'clock 


H.c.: Go back to sleep, Noah. Don't 
worry about him. 


NOAH: I ain’t worryin’ about him. I 
don’t give a damn what happens to him 


H.c.: Okay—fine 


NOAH: Maybe he’s at the Hopkinsons 
I'll call them 


u.c.: I called them all. Nobody seen him 


NOAH: If you’da seen my side of this, it 
wouldn't of happened. 


H.c.: I see your side, Noah 
on your side 


I just ain’t 


NOAH: (Angrily) Nobody is! 


H.c.: Cheer up, Noah. For a fella who's 
got nobody on his side you sure have 
twisted those kids around your little 
finger. If you tell Jim he’s a puppy dog, 
he starts to bark. If you call Lizzie a 
monkey, she scratches 


(At this instant, J1m stands in the 
doorway. He looks very cocky, very 
self-satisfied, ten feet taller than be- 
fore. He is smoking an enormous 
cigar with an air of aloof grandeur 


He struts majestically into the room.) 
jim: Good e-ve-ning! 
NOAH: Where the hell you been? 
sim: (With a lordly gesture) Out—out 


out! 


NOAH: What’s wrong with you? Are you 
drunk? 


sim: (With an air of superiority) No, 
Big Brother, I ain’t drunk. But if I 
cared to be drunk, I'd be google-eyed! 


H.c.: (Secretly amused) Where’d you 
get the stogie, Jim? 


1M: It ain’t a stogie. It’s a Havana 
Panatela. Eighty-fi’ cents. And it’s a 
present 


NOAH: Who the hell gave it to you? 


Jim: I-the-hell gave it to me! For bein’ 
a big boy. Write it on the books, Noah 
In big red numbers 


NOAH: You didn’t tell us where you 
been 


jim: I don’t have to—but I will. I been 
out with my favorite girl—(He takes 
a little red hat out of his pocket, un- 





folds it and slaps it on his head) 
Snookie! 


NOAH: You crazy, dumb little 


um: (Warningly—with an even smile) 
Uh-uh-uh-uh! Don’t say dumb no more, 
Noah. Or I shall take this eighty-fi’ cent 
Havana Panatela and I shall squash it 


right in your mean old face. 
H.c.: What happened, Jimmy? 


NOAH: Can’t you see what happened? 
He went ridin’ with Snookie Maguire 
and she got him all hot up and then, 
by God, she trapped him. And she gave 
him her little red hat for a consolation 
prize 


jim: Big Brother, you got it all wrong 


NOAH: Don't lie to me, Jimmy Curry! 
The minute I stopped lookin’ after you, 
you got yourself in trouble. 


sum: Noah, when I tell you what really 
happened, you’re gonna split your 
britches! We went ridin’—yep, that’s 
right. We opened that Essex up and we 
went forty million miles an hour. And 
then we stopped that car and we got 
out and we sat down under a great big 
tree. And we could look through the 
branches and see the sky all full of 
stars—damn, it was full of stars. And 
I turned around and kissed her. I kissed 
her once, I kissed her a hundred times, 
I kissed her real! And while I was doin’ 
that, I knew I could carry her any- 
where—right straight to the moon. But 
all the time, I kept thinkin’: “Noah’s 
gonna come along and he’s gonna say 
‘Whoa!’ He’s gonna say: ‘Jim, you're 
dumb! You’re so dumb you ain’t got 
sense enough to say whoa to yourself 
Whoa!’” But 
Noah didn’t show up—and I kept right 
on kissin’. And then somethin’ hap- 
pened. She was cryin’ and I was cryin’ 
and I thought any minute now we'll be 
right up there on the moon. And then 
then!—without Noah bein’ there—all by 
my smart little self—I said whoa! 


so I’m sayin’ it for you 


H.C Yippeeeeee! 

Jim: (Formally) Thank you, Pop—your 
yippee is accepted 

NOAH: I don’t believe a word of it 
Why'd she give you the hat? 

jim: For the same reason I give her my 
elk’s tooth! We're engaged! 

NOAH: So I was right. She did trap you 
JIM (Warningly) Noah, I see I’m 
gonna have to give you this Havana 


Panatela 


H.c.: Don’t listen to him, Jimmy. Con- 
gratulations 


sim: (Touched) Thanks, Pop—thank 
you very kindly. (Suddenly elated) I 
gotta tell Lizzie! Where’s Lizzie? 
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NOAH: Where the Sam Hill do you think 
she is? She’s asleep. 


mum: (Hurrying to the stairs) Well, 
then, I'll wake her up! 


H.c.: Wait, Jimmy 
there 


. Lizzie’s not up 


sum: Where is she? 

(A moment.) 
NOAH: Where is she, Pop? 
H.c.: She’s out in the tack room. 
NOAH: You mean with Starbuck? 
H.c.: Yes 


sim: Man, that’s great! (Pulling another 
cigar out of his pocket) I got another 
cigar for Lizzie. 


NOAH: (Quietly to u.c.) Wait a minute 
You mean you let her walk in on that 
fella when he’s sleepin’? 


H.c.: I don’t think she just walked in on 
him, Noah. I’m sure she knocked on 
the door first 


1M: Sure—Lizzie’s real polite. 


NOAH: Pop! You didn’t even try to stop 


her‘ 


H.c.: No, I didn’t! You called her an old 
maid. You took away the last little bit 
of hope she ever had. And when you 
left, she lifted up those bed linens and 
ran out. I didn’t ask her where she was 
goin’—but I’m glad she went. Because 
if she lost her hope in here—maybe 
she'll find it out there 


NOAH: That was in your mind the min- 
ute you laid eyes on that fella. 


H.c.: If it was in my mind, I didn’t 
know it 


NOAH: That’s why you let him stay 


sim: We let him stay because he’s a 
rainmaker 


NOAH: It’s got nothin’ to do with him 
bein’ a rainmiaker! (To u.c.) You knew 
he was a fake the minute Ke opened his 
mouth. But you gave him a hundred 
bucks—you let him order us around 
you gave him the run of the whole 
ranch. Why? Was it for rain? No! It 
was for Lizzie! 


H.c.. You put it awful cut and dried, 
Noah 


NOAH: It’s the truth! (Deeply affected 
And I don’t see how you could do that, 
Pop! 


H.c.. Noah, you got a sound in your 
voice makes me feel I oughta be 
ashamed. Well, I’m not. 


NOAH: If you’re nct ashamed of sellin’ 
your daughter short, then you lost your 
self-respect 


FILE: Tornado Johnson—alias Bill Harmony—alias Bill Smith. 
H.C.: I never met anybody called himself by any of those names. 
FILE: Well, a fella that’s got three aliases can easy have four. 
Anybody else come around here? 


(Tom Flatley Reynolds, Richard Coogan, Joseph Sullivan, 
Cameron Prud’homme, Albert Salmi) 


sim: What the hell is self-respect any- 
way” 


NOAH: You shut up! 


jim: I'll never shut up no more! I think 
it’s great them bein’ out there together 
They might get real serious about each 
other. And before you know it, I got me 
a new brother. Boy, I'd swap him for 
you any day! 


NOAH: You won't have to swap him for 
anybody. Because he ain’t the marryin’ 
kind—not that faker. 


11M: I bet he is the marryin’ kind—I bet 


he is! Hey, Pop, what do you figure a 


rainmaker makes? 


NOAH: (Exploding) Rain! 


sim: No—I mean money! I guess there 


ain’t no scale of wages to go by. A hun- 
dred here—a hundred there. Pop, you 


reckon a fella can support a wife makin’ 
rain around the country? 

H.«A (Soberly) Don’t let’s be before- 
hand, Jimmy 


(Suddenly there, on the threshold, 
FILE and the SHERIFF. FILE knocks on 
the door frame.) 


FILE: Mind if we come in, H.C.? 


H.c.: Hello, File . . . Hey, Sheriff—come 
on in. 
NOAH and Jim: Hey, File... Hey, Sheriff 


H.c.: Kinda late to be visitin’, ain’t it, 
Sheriff? 


SHERIFF: Well, we’re not exactly visitin’, 
H.C. 


FILE: How’s Lizzie? 


H.c.: Fine, boy, fine. (With a trace of 
puzzled amusement) You just seen her 
a little while ago 


FILE (With a little embarrassment) 


Yeah—I know 


H.c.: You and the Sheriff come callin’ 
on Lizzie? 


FILE: (Quickly) No—no. 
H.c.: What can I do for you? 


FILE: I'll tell you H.C. We been gettin’ 
a lot of phone calls from Pedleyville 
and Peak’s Junction and all down the 
state line. They been lookin’ for a fella 

well he’s a kinda con man. Name of 
Tornado Johnson (But he can’t get 
his mind off t1zz1e) She asleep? 


H.c.: (Baiting him goodnaturedly) Who 
Lizzie? 


FILE: Well, I reckon she is. . 


any wind of him? 


You get 


H.c.: Who? 


FILE: (Irritably) Tornado Johnson 
H.c.: Nope 


FILE: (Referring to a slip of paper) 
Tornado Johnson—alias Bill Harmony 
alias Bill Smith. 

H.c.: I never met anybody called him- 
self by any of those names. 

FILE: Well, a fella that’s got three aliases 
can easy have four. Anybody else come 
around here? 








H.c.: (Smiling) Only you, File. 


FILE: (Looking toward the stairs) Kind 
of a hot night to be asleep, ain’t it? 


H.c.: Lizzie’s a good sleeper. 


FILE: Yeah . . . must be. 


SHERIFF: No Tornado Johnson, huh? 
H.c.: Nope. 

SHERIFF: Seems a little fishy. 

sim: How do you mean fishy? 


SHERIFF: Well, Pedleyville and the Junc- 
tion and Three Point—we all kinda 
figured this together and—uh .. . (Em- 
barrassed, he looks at FILE.) 


FILE: Look, H.C., we know it ain’t like 
you to protect a criminal. 


NOAH: (Quickly) 


huh? 


FILE: (Uncomfortably) Well, he’s 
wanted! 


Really a _ criminal, 


H.c.: What’s he wanted for, File? 


FILE: (Referring to his notes again—but 
not actually reading them) He’s wanted 
in the state of Kansas. He sold four hun- 
dred tickets to a great big Rain Festival. 
Well, there wasn’t no rain—so there 
couldn’t be no festival. In a small town 
in Nebraska he drummed up a lot of 
excitement about what he called a Spec- 
tacular Eclipse of the Sun—and he ped- 
dled a thousand pair of smoked eye- 
glasses to see it with. No eclipse. In the 
month of February he sold six hundred 
wooden poles—fifteen dollars apiece. He 
called them Tornado Rods. Claimed 
that if that town ever got hit by a tor- 
nado the wind would just blow through 
there like a gentle spring breeze—and 
not hurt a thing. Well, when he left, the 
town got hit by every blow you can 
imagine—windstorm, hailstorm, cyclone 
and hurricane! Blew the Tornado Rods 
off the roof and blew the town off the 


map! 


31mm: How about a tornado? Did it ever 
get hit by a tornado? 


FILE: No, it didn’t. 


sim: Well, chat’s all he guaranteed— 
that it wouldn‘t get hit by a tornado. 
And it didn’t! 


H.c.: Don’t sound like a criminal to me, 
File. 


FILE: (As H.C. shakes his head) Does 
sound like a con man, don’t he, H.C.? 


H.c.: Maybe. 


SHERIFF: Anyway, we got orders to lock 
him up—and we'd sure appreciate some 
help. 


H.c.: Sorry I can’t help you, Sheriff. 
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FILE: I got a feelin’ you can. They say 
this fella carries a great big bass drum 
wherever he goes. Whose drum is that? 


Jim: It’s mine. I’m figurin’ to be a 
drummer. 

FILE: What do you figure to be, H.C.— 
a whitewash painter? 

H.c.: Maybe. 

FILE: Must be some reason you painted 
that big white arrow on the ground. 
H.c.: It’s my ground, File. 

FILE: (Taking a step toward the win- 


dow) Yeah—it’s your ground all right. 
But whose wagon is that? 


( Silence.) 


SHERIFF: Let’s go have a look at that 
wagon, File. 


(FILE and the SHERIFF quickly go out.) 


NOAH: (In an outburst, to H.c.) Why'd 
you do that? Why the hell did you do 
that? 

H.c.: (Upset) I don’t know. 


NOAH: I heard it said that the dry heat 
makes some people go crazy in their 


heads! 
H.c.: You think I’m crazy, Noah? 


NOAH: I think somethin’s wrong with 
you, Pop! Why didn’t you tell them— 
straight out: “The fella you're lookin’ 
for is in the tack room with my 
daughter”? 


H.c.: Because he’s with my daughter! 


NOAH: (With angry resolve) All right! 
I didn’t tell them you were lyin’ I kept 
my mouth shut—I stood by you. But I 
ain’t standin’ by you any more! (He 
starts for the door.) 


H.c.: Where you goin’, Noah? 


NOAH: I’m goin’ out to the tack room 
and bring her in. 


H.c.: Noah, wait! 
NOAH: And I’m gonna bring him in too! 


H.c.: He’s a quick fella, Noah—and 
you're a little slow on your feet! 


(NOAH rushes to the sideboard, opens 
a drawer and brings out a gun.) 


NOAH: I'll be quicker with this! 
H.c.: (Angry) Put that down! 


NOAH: You want Lizzie out there with 
him? You heard what they said about 
him. He’s a swindler and a crook and 
a four-flusher and I don’t know what 
else. 


H.c.: I'll tell you what else, Noah—he’s 
a man! 

Jim: Pop’s right! Gettin’ married is 
gettin’ married! 





H.c.: Jimmy, you always say the smart 
thing at a dumb time! 


sim: Well, I’m all for her gettin’ mar- 
ried—I don’t care who the fella is. 


NOAH: Is that the way you think, Pop? 
H.c.: You know it’s not the way I think. 
NOAH: Then I'm goin’. 
H.c.: I said stay here. 


NOAH: (Raging) It ain’t right, Pop—it 
ain’t right! 
H.c.: (Exploding) Noah, you’re so full of 
what’s right you can’t see what’s good! 
It’s good for a girl to get married, sure 
-but maybe you were right when you 
said she won't ever have that! Well, 
she’s gotta have somethin’! (With des- 
perate resolution) Lizzie has got to have 
somethin’! Even if it’s only one minute 
with a man talkin’ quiet and his hand 
touchin’ her face. 


sum: Sure—let’s give her a minute 


H.c.: Shut up! (To NoaH) And if you go 
out there and shorten the time they 
have together—if you put one little 
dark shadow over the brightest time of 
Lizzie’s life—I swear I'll come out after 
you with a whip! (Quietly) Now you 
give me that gun! 


(A taut moment during which NOAH 
and u.c. confront each other in open 
hostility. NOAH is to righteously proud 
to give the gun to his father yet not 
strong enough to defy him. At last, to 
give in without entirely losing face, 
he puts the gun down on the table. 
H.c. turns away; so does NOAH. The 
lights fade.) 


(The lights come up inside the tack 
room, STARBUCK and LIZZIE are sitting 
on the floor, leaning against the back 
of the wagonseat bench. They are 
quite intimately close, looking out 
through the open door at the bright 
expanse of sky. L1zz1e has the shine 
of moonlight over her face and this 
glow, meeting her inner radiance, 
makes her almost beautiful.) 


STARBUCK: And I always walk so fast 


and ride so far I never have time to 
stop and ask myself no question. 


Lizzie: If you did stop, what question 
would you ask? 


STARBUCK: Well I guess I'd say: 
“Big Man, where you goin’?” 


Lizzie: (Quietly) Big Man, where are 
you going? 


STARBUCK: (After an indecisive moment) 
I don’t know. 


Lizzie: Where do you want to get to? 


STARBUCK: (Inarticulate for the first 
time) I—I want to touch somethin’. 
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Somethin’ big—to send shivers down 
my spine! 

Lizzie: Yes 
ing about it. 


.. I get shivers just think- 


STARBUCK: But every time I get near 
anything big like that, I blink my eyes 
and it’s gone. (With a little revolt) 
Why is that? Why is it the things you 
want are only there for the blinkin’ of 
an eye? Why don’t nothin’ stay? 


LIZZIE: (Quietly) Some things stay for- 
ever 


STARBUCK: Like what? 
Lizzie: (A little abashed) Never mind. 
STARBUCK: You gotta tell me! Please! 


Lizziz: You fall in love with somebody 

not me, I don’t expect it'll be me— 
just somebody. And get married and 
have kids. And if you do, you'll live 
forever 


STARBUCK: (Yearning) I’d sure like to 
live forever. (As they look at each other 
intently) I reckon I better kiss you 
again. (He kisses her and they are close 
fora moment) Didn’t anybody ever kiss 
you before I did, Lizzie? 


Lizzie: (With a wan smile) Yes—once 
STARBUCK: When was that? 


L1zz1E: I was about twelve, I guess. I 


didn’t know then whether I was pretty 


or plain—I just didn’t think about it. 
There was a boy with freckles and red 
hair—and I thought he was the begin- 
ning of the world. But he never paid 
me any mind. Then one day he was 
standing around with a lot of other 
boys and they were whispering and 
cutting up. And suddenly, he shot over 
to me and kissed me hard, right on the 
mouth! And for a minute I was so 
stirred up and so happy .. . ! But then 
he ran back to the other kids and I 
heard him say: “I'll kiss anything on 
a dare—even your old man’s pig!” So 
I ran home and up the back stairs 
and I locked my door and looked at 
myself in the mirror—and from that 
day on I knew I was plain. 


sTaRBUCK: Are you plain, Lizzie? 


Lizz1E: (Looking at him, smiling) No— 
I’m beautiful 


STARBUCK: You are—and don’t you ever 
forget it! 


Lizzie: (A little sadly; reconciled to his 
ultimate going) I'll try to remember— 
everything—you ever said. 


(STARBUCK rises restively. Somehow 
he is deeply disturbed, lonely. He 
walks to the door, his back to LIzzIE, 
and looks out at the night. There is 
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STARBUCK: Are you plain, Lizzie? 
LIZZIE: No—I’m beautiful 
STARBUCK: You are—and don’t you ever forget it! 
(Geraldine Page, Darren McGavin) 


searching in his face, and yearning. 
At last it comes out in a little outcry:) 


STARBUCK: Lizzie, I want to live forever! 


L1zz1E: (Full of compassion) I hope you 
do—wherever you are—I hope you do! 


STARBUCK: You don’t say that as if you 
think I'll ever get what I’m after. 


Lizzie: (Gently) I don’t really know 


what you're after. 


STARBUCK: I’m after a clap of lightnin’! 
I want things to be as pretty when I 
get them as they are when I’m thinkin’ 


about them! 
Lizzie: (Hurt. He seems to disparage 


the moment of realization they've had 


together) I think they’re prettier when 
you get them. I think when you get 
something -you’ve been dreaming about 
—oh, it’s so beautiful! 


STARBUCK: 
Lizzie. 


I wasn’t talkin’ about us, 


LIZZIE: Weren't you? 


STARBUCK: No—I’m talkin’ about every- 
thing. Nothin’s as pretty in your hands 
as it was in your head. There ain’t no 
world near as good as the world I got 
up here. (Angrily tapping his forehead) 
Why? 


LIzzIE: I don’t know. Maybe it’s because 
you don’t take time to see it. Always on 
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the go—here, there, nowhere. Running 
away . keeping your own company. 
Maybe if you’d keep company with the 


world 


STARBUCK: 
love it? 


(Doubtfully) I'd learn to 


LIzzigE: You might—if you saw it real. 
Some nights I’m in the kitchen washing 
the dishes. And Pop’s playing poker 
with the boys. Well, I'll watch him real 
close. And at first I'll just see an ordi- 
nary middle-aged man—not very inter- 
esting to look at. And then, minute by 
minute, I'll see little things I never saw 
in him before. Good things and bad 
things—queer little habits I never no- 
ticed he had—and ways of talking I 
never paid any mind to. And suddenly 
I know who he is—and I love him so 
much I could cry! And I want to thank 
God I took the time to see him real 


STARBUCK: (Breaking out) Well, I ain't 
got the time. 


Lizzie: Then you ain’t got no world 
except the one you make up in your 
head. So you better just be satisfied 
with that 


STARBUCK: No! 


Lizzie: I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to hurt 
you. 
(A long moment. When at last he 


speaks, it is with painful difficulty.) 


STARBUCK: Lizzie 
to tell you 


I got somethin’ 
.. You were right... I’m 
a liar and a con man and a fake. (A 
moment. The words tear out of him) 
I never made rain in my life! Not a 
single raindrop! Nowhere! Not any- 
where at all! 


Lizzie: (In a compassionate whisper) 
I know. 


STARBUCK: All my life—wantin’ to make 
Nothin’! 


a miracle! 
big blowhard! 


...I'm a great 


LIzz1E: (Gently) No You're all 
dreams. And it’s no good to live in your 


dreams 


STARBUCK: (With desperation) It’s no 


good to live outside them either! 
LIzz1E: Somewhere between the two 


STARBUCK: Yes! (After a moment) The 
two of us maybe 


Lizzie: (Forcing herself to believe it 
might work) . Yes! 


STARBUCK: Lizzie! Lizzie, would you like 
me to stick around for a while? 
Lizzie: (Unable to stand the joy of it) 
Did I hear you right? 


sTARBUCK: Not for good, understand 


just for a few days! 
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Lizzie: You’re—you’re not fooling me, 
are you, Starbuck? 
STARBUCK: No—I mean it! 


LIZZIE (Crying) Would you stay? 


Would you? 
sTARBUCK: A few days—yes! 


Lizziz: (Her happiness bursting) Oh! 


Oh, my goodness! Oh! 
STARBUCK: Lizzie 


Lizzie: I can’t stand it—I just can’t 
stand it! 
STARBUCK 
Lizzie 


(Taking her in his arms) 


L1zziE: You look up at the sky and you 
cry for a star. You know you'll never 
get it. And then one night you look 
down—and there it is—shining in your 
hand! (Half laughing, half crying, she 
goes into his arms again as the lights 
fade.) 


(The lights come up inside the house 
where H.C., NOAH and JIM are waiting 
for things to come to pass. NOAH is at 
work at his books. 31m is looking out 


the window. A restless tension in the 


room.) 
H.c.: (To symm) Any sign of rain? 
jim: No—nothin’ 


NOAH: You may as well stop lookin’ 
for it 


Jim: Reckon I ought to beat the drum 
again? 


NOAH: What for? 


mm: (Abashedly) Oh, I forgot. (With 
sudden anger) Look at them—look at 
what that Sheriff's doin’! 


H.c.: What? 


Jim: They’re ransackin’ his wagon 
gettin’ it all messed up 


NOAH: Well, they got a right 


Jim: No, they ain’t! Why, he had every- 
thing so neat in there—big wheels and 
books Why, he’s been collectin’ 
those things for years! I ain’t gonna let 
them hurt none of that stuff! (Unhap- 
pily—anxious for action, anxious to 
come to STARBUCK’S rescue in some 


nameless way—he rushes out the front 


door ) 


NOAH: Damn _ fool 
ledger) How much did he say that 
panatela cost? 


(Writing in his 


H.c.: Eighty-five cents. 


NOAH: He coulda had a whole box of 
Sweet Caporals for a dime! 


(LIZZIES enters through the rear door 
The moonlight still glows on her 
NOAH and H.c. turn, their eyes fixed 





on the girl. Lizz looks from one to 
another, trying tu contain the rhap- 


sody in her.) 
NOAH: Where's Starbuck? 


Lizzie: In the tack room. (To u.c.) He 
wanted to come in and talk to you, 


Pop—but I said let me do it first. 
NOAH: What's he want to talk about? 


Lizzie: Well—I—we (Unable to 
speal in front of NOAH, she shifts nerv- 
I think I saw a 


ously to:) You know 


wisp of a cloud 


NOAH: You're seein’ things! 


Lizzie: (Her happiness bursting forth) 
No! The smallest wisp of a cloud—float- 
ing across the moon—no bigger than a 


mare’s tail 

NOAH: You're talkin’ like him 

L1zz1E: Yes—I am—yes! 

NOAH: Whyn’'t you comb your hair? 


LIZZIE: (With an excited laugh) I like 
it this way! I'm going to wear it this 
way all my life! I'm going to throw 
away my pins! (Taking a handful of 
pins out of her pocket she tosses them 
high in the air) There! I’ve got no more 
pins' (Then, in a rush to her father) 


But I've got omething else' 
H.c.: (Quietly) What, Lizzie? 


LIZZIE: Pop Oh, Pop, I’ve got me a 


beau! 


HA (Heavily, trying to smile) Have 


you honey” 


Lizzie: Not an always beau—but a beau 
for meanwhile! Until he goes! He says 
he'll go in a few days—but anything 
can happen in a few days—anything 


can happen, can’t it, Pop? 


H.c.: Yes it sure can. 


LIZZIE (Eestatically) Oh, Pop, the 


world’s turned clear around! 
NOAH: Why don’t you tell her, Pop? 
L1zz1E: Tell me what? 


H.c.: (With difficulty) Lizzie, you were 
right about that fella. He’s a liar and a 


con man 


Lizzie: (With a cry) But there’s nothing 


bad about him, Pop! He’s so good—and 
so alone—he’s so terribly alone! 


NOAH: That’s what he deserves to be. 


L1zz1E: No—nobody ought to be that 
And I'll see that he’s not any more. I'll 
be with him every minute he wants me. 


NOAH: (Going to the window—not un- 


kindly) Lizzie—come here. 
Lizzie: (Instantly apprehensive) What? 


NOAH: I’m sorry, but you better look 
out this window 
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pet 


(She crosses to the window and looks 


out. A moment of bewilderment and 
dread.) 


Lizzie: What are they here for? What 
are they doing on his wagon? (As NOAH 


turns away) Pop! 


H.( They’re gettin’ evidence against 
him, Lizzie. The Sheriff’s here to lock 
him up 


Lizzie: No! (Suddenly she starts for the 


back door but NOAH stops her.) 
NOAH: Stay here, Lizzie! 


Lizzie: Let me go, Noah! (In a panic, to 
H.c.) They've got no right to arrest him! 


H.c.: I'm afraid they have 


NOAH: He cheated and swindled every- 
where he went. 


LIzz1E: Pop, we've got to help him! 


H.c.: (Painfully) Lizzie, quit it! There’s 
nothin’ we can do for him! 


Lizzie: Not for him—for me! I love him! 


NOAH: You're out of your mind! He'll 
be gone in a day or two. He'll never 
even remember he saw you 


Lizzie: No—that’s not true! 


H.¢ (Quietly) You think he’d marry 
you, Lizzie? 


L1zz1E: I don’t know 


NOAH: Well, you won't marry him, I'll 
tell you that! You’re as different as 
mornin’ and night. He’s opposite to 
everything you are. 


L1zz1E: Opposites go to each other. 


NOAH: And they wind up apart. 


Lizziz: (Desperately) I'll pull him to 
me! I'll change him—I’ll make him set- 
tle down! I'll make him see the world 
like the world is! 


NOAH: Will you make him see you like 
you are? 


L1zz1E: He does see me like I am! 


NOAH: What’d he do? Tell you you're 
beautiful? Tell you you’re a princess- 
straight out of a fairy tale? 


Lizzie: (With an outcry of fright—be- 
cause he has struck home) Let me 


alone! 


noah: He did, didn’t he? 


H.c.: (With a violent shout) Stop it, 
Noah! (A moment. He goes to LIZZIE 
and talks to her quietly) Lizzie—listen 
to me. There’s some truth in what Noah 
says . 


L1zz1E: No— 


H.c.: Not all truth—but some. Noah’s 
right when he says you two ain't 
matched. 
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LIzzIE: But we are! 


H.c.: No, you’re not! You're only 
matched if you see life the same way 
Take Noah. He sees life the way it is— 
but he sees it small and he sees it mean 
You see life the way it is—but you see 
it big and beautiful! 


L1zz1E: So does Starbuck! 


H.c.: No. He don’t see life at all. He 
only sees somethin’ he made up in his 
mind. And I’m sure you ain't Lizzie to 
him-—I’m sure he just dreamed you up 
in his head 

L1zz1e: No! He sees me as real as you do! 


H.c.: Do you believe that, Lizzie? (As 
she doesn’t answer) Do you think he 
sees you real, Lizzie? Answer me! 
LIzziE: (With great effort) Yes he 
does 


H.C (With an effort—pulling himself 
together) All right—then you better 
help him get away. Go out the back 
door and 


NOAH: You're not gonna let her do that, 
Pop! 


H.c.: Yes, I am! 
NOAH: Pop, it’s a terrible mistake! 


H.C (Exploding) Don’t you think I 
know that? But if she don’t make this 
mistake, she’ll make a bigger one. She’ll 
stay at home and turn sensible the way 
you want her to be. She’ll follow your 
rules and jump through your hoop 

and pretty soon we'll have another 
Noah in this house. And then she won't 
be plain—she’ll be downright ugly! 
(Whirling to her) Now go on, Lizzie! 


(She starts for the door but NOAH 
grabs her as she tries to get by.) 


NOAH: No! I won't let you! 
L1zz1E: Noah, please! 

H.c.: Let her go, Noah! 
NOAH: You're not goin’—no! 


(H.c. rushes between them and vio- 
lently tears them apart. But NOAH 
stands there, barring the door. L1zz1E, 
in a wild flight, starts for the other 
door. But just as she reaches it, the 
SHERIFF, FILE and j1m enter, blocking 
the doorway. A taut moment.) 


FILE: Well .. . you awake? 
Lizzie: Hello, File. 


FILE: They said you were asleep. 


Lizzie: Did they? (Trying to get past 
him) Excuse me. 


FILE: (Blocking her path) Where you 
goin’, Lizzie? 


Lizzie: (Afraid of giving STARBUCK away) 
Nowhere. Outside. 


FILE: (Suspiciously) Wait a minute, 
Lizzie! What are you in such a rush for? 


Lizzie: (Confused) I—I just wanted to 
see what you two were doing out there 


on that wagon! 


FILE: Well, we came in now. So you 
don’t have to go out 


SHERIFF Unless 


there’s some other reason for you goin’? 


(Shrewdly—quickly) 


LIzzIE: No—no 


SHERIFF: (To the others—his eye on 
LIZZIE) I guess we got what we came 


for. He’s got a half-dozen Tornado Rods 


out there and a boxful of smoked eye- 


glasses like this. (He holds up a pair 


of glasses) All right, H.C_—where is he? 
H.c.: Do your own work, Sheriff 


FILE: H.C., I don’t want this family 
mixed up in trouble. Tell us where he 
is—please! 

1mm: He left about an hour ago 
SHERIFF: Where'd he go? 


sim: Pedleyville 


FILE: How'd he go? His wagon’s still 
here 


H.c.: He took Jim’s roan 
11m: Yeah—he took my roan 


FILE: I think you’re lyin’—all of you! 


(With sudden enraged exasperation) 


What the hell’s goin’ on here anyway? 


I ask you questions and you tell me a 
pack vf lies! And for what? A stranger! 
A man who don’t mean anything to 
you! (Abruptly he goes still as the 
thought assails him:) Or does he? (As 
he feels the tautness of the silence, his 
attention slowly, slowly turns to LIZZIE. 
Slowly, slowly he crosses the room and 
places himself squarely faciny her) 
Maybe you better answer that question, 
Lizzie. 


(It is too much for her. She takes a 
quick step away, in flight—but FILE 
grabs her.) 


FILE: No—wait a minute! They said you 
were asleep—but you weren’t! Why did 
they lie about that? Where were you, 
Lizzie? 

LIzzIE: (Painfully) It has nothing to do 
with you! 

FILE: (Impulsively—with deep feeling) 
It’s got a lot to do with me! Tell me! 


L1zzIE: Let me go! 
FILE: (Angry—pleading) Lizzie 


(Suddenly we hear the voice of STAR- 
suck. He is outdoors, approaching, 
singing at the top of his voice. A 
quick, sharp stir in the room.) 








LIzzIE: (Shouting desperately) Starbuck 
—go away!—run! 


(His singing continues, closer.) 


SHERIFF: File—get the other side of the 


' 


door! 


LIZZIE: (Wildly as the singing continues) 
Starbuck—run! 


(STARBUCK enters through the open 
door. His pace is so rapid that he 
comes full into the room, still singing. 
FILE slams the door shut behind him. 
The instant sTaRBUCK takes in the 
room, his song stops. His body goes 
tense, alert.) 


Lizzie: (With a wail) I told you to run! 
STARBUCK: What’s goin’ on? 

SHERIFF: Smith? Johnson? Starbuck? 
STARBUCK: What do you want? 
SHERIFF: Sheriff. You’re under arrest. 


(STARBUCK makes one move toward 
the door but FILE steps in his way, 
gun in hand.) 


FILE: Don’t go for that door! 


(sTARBUCK holds his position. LIZZIE 
rushes to him with a cry.) 


Lizzie: If you hadn’t been singing, you’d 
have heard me! 


STARBUCK: (With an attempt at bravura) 
I never regret singin’! (Then, turning 
away from her) All right, Sheriff—let’s 


go! 


(As FILE goes toward him with hand- 
cuffs, STARBUCK reaches out his two 
hands, seemingly for the bracelets, 
then suddenly brings them down si- 
multaneously on FILE’s wrists. The 
gun and handcuffs clatter to the floor. 
As the SHERIFF moves toward the men, 
STARBUCK shoves FILE up against the 
SHERIFF, reaches for NOAH’s gun on the 
table and holds it ready.) 


STARBUCK: Keep clear, boys! (He reaches 
for FILE’s gun on the floor and pockets 
it. Then he quickly and deftly dispos- 
sesses the SHERIFF of his own holstered 
gun. He pockets that one too.) 


Lizzie: Starbuck, get out of here— 
hurry up! 


STARBUCK: (Desperately) Lizzie—just a 
minute! It’s as lonely as dyin’ out there 
—will you come with me? 


LIzz1E: (Dumbfounded—unable to han- 
dle the sudden offer) Starbuck .. . 


STARBUCK: I’m talkin’ to you, Lizzie! 
And there’s no time! Come on! 


(She takes a step toward him—tenta- 
tive, frightened. Suddenly, out of the 
tense stillness—FILE’s voice! The words 
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he was never able to say tear out of 
him in a tortured cry:) 


FILE: Lizzie—don’t go! 


(She turns and looks at him, stunned, 
unable to believe it is FILE’s voice.) 


Lizzie: What's... that... ? 
FILE: I said don’t go! 

Lizzie: Oh, what’ll I do? 

STARBUCK: Hurry up, Lizzie—please! 


(Caught between the two men, LIZZIE 
glances wildly around the room.) 


L1zz1E: Pop, what am I going to do? 


H.c.: Whatever you do, remember you 
been asked! You don’t never have to go 


through life a woman who ain’t been 
asked! 


STARBUCK: I’m sure askin”! Lizzie, listen! 
You’re beautiful now, but you come 
with me and you'll be so beautiful, 
you'll light up the world! 


Lizzie: (Frightened) No—don’t say that! 


STARBUCK: (He cannot be_ stopped) 
You'll never be Lizzie no more—you'll 
be—you’ll be Melisande! 


LIZZIE: (With a cry that is part lament, 
part relief) Oh, Starbuck, you said the 
wrong thing! I’ve got to be Lizzie! 
Melisande’s a name for one night—but 
Lizzie can do me my whole life long! 


STARBUCK: Come on! 


Lizzie: I can’t! (She turns away from 
him.) 


STARBUCK: Lizzie! 


(Too late. Her decision has been 
made. STARBUCK tries to hide the deep 
desperation. He tries to smile, to be 
the braggart again. He addresses the 
cuRRY men with a bravura shout.) 


STARBUCK: Well, boys! I’m sorry about 
the rain—but then I didn’t stay my full 
time. So there’s your hundred dollars! 
(He tosses the bundle of money on the 
table) Another day maybe—in a dry 
season! So long, folks! 


(And he’s out in a streak of dust. 
FILE and the SHERIFF make a beeline 
for the door but LizzIe stops FILE.) 


Lizzie: File—wait! 
FILE: He'll get away! 


Lizzie: Let him get away—please let 


him! 


FILE: We can’t do that, Lizzie! 


Lizzie: Then give him a little time— 
give him some time! 


NOAH: Don’t listen to her, File! Go after 
him! He’s a con man. He had us beatin’ 
a drum, paintin’ arrows and tyin’ the 


hind legs of a mule. And never a sign 
of rain. We still got the drought. 


L1zz1E: Not me! I don’t have the drought 
—not any more! I’ve had rain! 


sim: And he gave us back our money! 
Lizzie: Please, File .. . 


SHERIFF: (As FILE doesn’t move) File, 
what's wrong with you? 


FILE: (With a glance at Lizz1e) I don’t 
know—but when I do go after him, 
I’m goin’ awful slow. (Looking at her 
closely) Somethin’ about you—you sure 
have changed. 


sim: She’s got her hair down. 


FILE: It’s more than her hair, I'd say. 
But whatever it is... 


(He takes a few steps toward her. 
They look at each other closely. He 
smiles—the first full, radiant smile 
we've seen on his face. And the 
warmth of it shines on LiIzz1E—and 
she starts to smile too . . . Suddenly 
a sound in the distance—a quick, low 
rumble.) 


NOAH: (Hearing the sound; not watch- 
ing 31M) Jimmy, for Pete sake, stop 
beatin’ that drum! 


sim: I ain’t beatin’ no drum! 


(They all look at sm. He is yards 
away from STARBUCK’s drum. Another 
rumble is heard.) 


H.c.: (Unable to believe what he hears) 
That sounds like .. . (With a shout) 
It’s thunder! 


(A streak of lightning flashes the 
lights, dimming the room and electri- 
fying it at the same time.) 


jm: Lightning! 
H.c.: Light-ning! 
FILE: Look at it! It’s gonna rain! 


sim: He said twenty-four hours—he 
said twenty-four hours! 


(More lightning, more thunder.) 


Lizzie: (In highest exaltation) It’s going 
to rain! Rain! 
(Suddenly the door bursts open and 


STARBUCK stands on the threshold— 
with a look of glory on his face.) 


STARBUCK: Rain, folks—it’s gonna rain! 
Rain, Lizzie—for the first time in my 
life—rain! (Hurrying to the table) Gim- 
me my hundred dollars! (He takes his 
money and hurtles to the door. In the 
doorway, he pauses only long enough 
to wave to Lizzie) So long—beautiful! 
(And he races out.) 


End of ACT THREE 
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BY ALAN HEWITT 


Exactly five hundred years ago the courts de- 
clared Joan of Arc innocent of witchcraft and 
heresy. It was a triumph of justice and a vindi- 
cation for the history books, but they could not, 
of course, unburn her. The poor girl had gone to 
the stake in 1431. Although there has been no 
press-agented quincentennial with posters and ex- 
hibits, the past year has seen mounted an unusual 
number of theatrical memorials to Joan: major 
productions of Anouilh’s The Lark in London and 
on Broadway, a London revival of Shaw’s Saint 
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Joan, and numerous stagings as well as concert 
performances of Arthur Honegger’s dramatic ora- 
torio on Paul Claudel’s text Jeanne d’Arc au 
Bicher. She even made television: “Omnibus” 
did the trial scene from Saint Joan. 

Somewhere in one of the large boxes in one of 
my closets—friends refer to my apartment as the 
Langley Collyer Memorial Room—are some oh-so 
scholarly papers I wrote when I was an English 
major at a small college loved by Daniel Webster. 
It must have been in my senior year that I read 
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In the London production of 
The Lark last spring the role 
of the Maid was played by 
Dorothy Tutin. Laurence Nai- 
smith (seated) was Cauchon, 
and Richard Johnson (extreme 
right) was Warwick 


Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans in the orig- 
inal German. What a shame that I hadn’t known 
of its existence a year earlier, for I surely would 
have included it in a junior-year effusion com- 
paring the dramatic treatments of Joan of Arc by 
Shaw in Saint Joan, Voltaire in La Pucelle, and 
Shakespeare in King Henry VI, Part 1. I do not 
intend to search for that little masterpiece, since 
I very much fear that the erudition shoveled 
therein would be over my head today. It could 
only confuse me in attempting a few comments on 
the current revival of interest in the Maid. 

The Lark (L’Alouette) was first presented in 
Paris, October 14, 1953. The translation by Chris- 
topher Fry was presented in London late last 
spring, and Lillian Hellman’s adaptation came to 
New York in November. I have seen all three 
productions and liked the original best, princi- 
pally because Suzanne Flon is the finest Joan I 
have ever seen. Other actresses in the role have 
brought to it special personality attributes which 
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Suzanne Flon created the role 
of Joan in this original French 
production of L’Alouette (The 
Lark) in Paris two seasons 
ago. The play has become the 
author’s first major American 
success 


illuminated for me various facets of the character, 


but every quality imaginable for Joan was mani- 


fest in Flon’s performance. As harmoniously and 
fastidiously blended as in the finest French cook- 
ing, each ingredient contributed subtly to a chef- 
d’oeuvre of acting. 

Anouilh’s arrangement of the familiar historical 
material is novel. Most skillfully and ingeniously 
he has used flash-backs, lap-dissolves, the split 
screen, alternations of time and space, dialogue, 
monologue and interior narration. I doubt that he 
has had the opportunity to study American iele- 
vision, but I almost felt as if I were watching “You 
Are There” without Walter Cronkite. Granted 
that Anouilh used the same materials as Shaw, 
does he seem to have fresh insights into Joan, or 
into the conflicts between the individual and the 
church, the individual and the state, or church vs 
state, Catholicism vs. incipient Protestantism, 
feudalism vs. nationalism? I don’t think so. Now 


that I have reread Saint (continued on page 96) 





March, 1956 marks the seventh year that hundreds of theatres through- 
out the United States have participated in International Theatre Month, 
a movement dedicated to promoting international understanding through 
plays and community programs. To introduce our special section on 
International Theatre Month, which was prepared with the co-operation 
of ITM’s sponsors, the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
and the American Educational Theatre Association, THEATRE ARTS 
asked members of the commission and other outstanding citizens repre- 
senting varied organizations and fields of endeavor to comment on this 
movement and the contribution theatre makes to American life and 
understanding. 


Members of the American Association of University Women have been 
encouraged, through their program-planning letter, to recognize Inter- 
national Theatre Month by seeking out information on significant figures 
who have contributed both to international understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the arts of the theatre— HELEN D. BRAGDON, General 


Director, American Association of University Women 


The theatre in America has long been a means of carrying a message 


to the people of this country. I can visualize its use to promote greater 


international understanding and co-operation by presenting the classics 
and also new plays which will further understanding of democratic 
principles and fundamental freedoms. These are principles which the 
American labor movement has always believed in and supported. It will, 
of course, continue to strive for further recognition of these fundamental 
principles— JOHN D. CONNORS, Director of Education, American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Down through the years the theatre has been a dynamic and influential 
force in preserving the American way of life. In furthering the cause of 
such abstract ideals as justice, freedom and brotherhood, it has always 
played a leading role— HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., Chairman of the 
Board, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


The tremendous success of television, movies and radio would not 
have been possible without the literary technique and talent of the 
theatre. Yet few of us consciously credit the theatre for its contributions 
to television, movies or radio, or to our own understanding of the world 
around us. There is no better way to learn than from a story, and the 
theatre, of all media, can best do this— HENRY FORD IL., President, 
Ford Motor Company. 


The more than six hundred thousand members of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States appreciate the fact that the theatre 
throughout the United States is doing a highly constructive piece of 
work in presenting classics and new plays which help “to further univer- 
sal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms,” all of which are regarded highly by our own 
country’s Bill of Rights and by the Constitution of UNESCO.— WILLARD 
E. GIVENS, Chairman, United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
Department of State. 


As I see it, the role of the theatre is not only that of entertaining but 
of serving as the people’s conscience in matters of great public concern 
While it is the prerogative of a newspaper to inform and to persuade, 
it does not lie within the power of the press to dramatize in the same way 
the stage can. Words about peace that might sound prosaic can be arrest- 
ing in the mouth of a great actor. It is this power to make a serious point 
and at the same time to make people enjoy it that gives the theatre a 
supreme opportunity to be useful.— WHITELAW REID, Chairman of the 
Board, New York Herald Tribune 
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FAULKNER IN GERMANY: Requiem for a Nun, Wil- 
liam Faulkner's play about the heroine of his novel 
Sanctuary, opened earlier this season in West 
Berlin’s Schlosspark Theatre. Joanna Maria Gorwin 
and Wilhelm Borchert are pictured. Erwin Piscator 
directed this production 


GERSHWIN AND HEYWARD IN RUSSIA: Porgy and 
Bess, which has played in more than thirty-five 
cities in Europe and Latin America since 1952, was 
cheered for ten minutes after it opened in Decem- 
ber in Leningrad, where cast members Ned Wright 
(left) and John McCurry are shown 


SHAKESPEARE IN SWITZERLAND: Most universally 
produced of all playwrights, Shakespeare is offered 
regularly at the Schauspielhaus in Zurich. In this 
recent production of Othello, Walter Richter (fore- 
ground) had the name role. Gustav Knuth (with 
handkerchief) was lago 


SHAKESPEARE IN BELGIUM: The Belgian National 
Theatre turned to comedy with this presentation of 
the Bard’s Twelfth Night. In this scene are (left to 
right): Catherine Fally as Maria, Charles Mahieu 
as Sir Toby Belch, René Hainaux as Malvolio, and 
Serge Michel as Feste 


SHAKESPEARE IN ISRAEL: By the end of 1955 As You 
Like It had had more than 180 performances at the 
Chamber Theatre in Tel Aviv. This quartet includes 
(left to right): Hanna Meron (Rosalind), Salman 
Leviush (Touchstone), Yemina Millo (Phebe) and 
Mordechai Ben-Zeev (Corin) 


SHAKESPEARE IN CANADA: Czechoslovak star Fred- 
erick Valk (second from left) scored as Othello in 
the Crest Theatre production in Toronto earlier this 
season. Murray Davis (extreme left) was Iago. At 
center are Diana Vandervlis (Desdemona) and 
Barbara Chilcott (Emilia) 


GERMANY 
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“The dramatic art can contribute harmony and 

understanding. in a troubled world,” Louis Jouvet 
RUSSIA 

once remarked, and his statement sums up the theme 

and aim of International Theatre Month. This pic- 

torial cross section of recent productions throughout 

the world demonstrates how the theatre transcends 


national barriers in works whose universality ap- 


peals to audiences far beyond the playwrights’ native 


lands 
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MOZART IN GREECE: The ancient theatre of Herod Atticus 
was an apt locale for Idomeneo at the Athens Festival in 
September. Eleanor Steber was in the cast directed by the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Dino Yannopoulos, artistic director of 
this festival, to be repeated this year 


CALDERON IN FRANCE: The classic Spanish playwright’s 
El alcalde de Zalaméa (The Mayor of Zalaméa) was presented 
by the Comédie de |’Est at Strasbourg, where Michel Saint- 
Denis is director. This scene depicts the serenade to Isabelle. 
Mise en scéne by Daniel Leveugle. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE: Works of the Bard of Avon con- 
stitute an important part of the repertoire of the Théatre 
National Populaire in Paris. In this production of Richard II., 
Jean Vilar (center), the organization’s director and guiding 
spirit, was seen in the title role 


MAXWELL ANDERSON IN TURKEY: Key Largo was presented 
by the Robert College Theatre, of which Hilary Boyd is 
director. Robert is one of eight American colleges in the 
Near East College Association. Each of these institutions 
encourages English-language presentations 


JEAN ERDMAN IN INDIA: The American dancer performed 
this work, Upon Enchanted Ground, and others created by 
her, during a visit last spring. Miss Erdman’s popularity 
there and in Japan has led the United States Information 
Service in Tokyo to invite her back next summer. 


BRECHT IN ISRAEL: The Good Woman of Setzuan, a poetic 
play whose heroine is a kindhearted prostitute, was given 
by the Chamber Theatre in Tel Aviv. Joseph Milo was the 
director, and Theo Otto the designer. The character in the 
foreground (with hat) was played by Orna Porat. 


KABUKI IN HAWAII: Stylized swordplay, an exacting and 
exciting part of Japanese Kabuki plays, is represented in this 
scene from Benten Kozo (Five Thieves), which was given in 
English with marked success by the University of Hawaii 
Theatre Group. Earle Ernst was the director. 


ANOUILH IN SCANDINAVIA: Norwegian actress Tore Se- 
gelcke, currently visiting the United States, recently had the 
title role in Medea in Stockholm, Copenhagen, Helsinki and 
Oslo, as well as in Paris. On April 8 she will appear in a 
one-woman show at Town Hall in New York. 


LORCA IN SCOTLAND: The final scene of The Love of Don 
Perlimplin for Belisa in His Garden, in the Theatre Work- 
shop production at the Edinburgh Festival. The action of 
this infrequently performed play centers around an ill-fated 
man of fifty and his voluptuous young wife. 
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Our Gover 


ment and the 


O THEATRE LOVERS whose interests cen- 
ter on the activities of Broadway, the 
season of 1955-56 has been the most bril- 
liant in many years. There have been 

not merely more hits, but plays of higher quality, 
many of them studded with memorable acting per- 
formances. It has been a cosmopolitan year; plays 
and players from the world over have been part 
of this remarkable season. Some of our own plays 
undoubtedly will find their way to the stages of 
other countries, and the Europeans who see them 
will learn something about us. 

Unhappily the Broadway stage is the one bright- 
ness in a nationally dark picture. Despite its 
seeming popularity the theatre elsewhere in 
America is not thriving. A handful of touring 
companies, regional productions by municipal, 
university and other amateur groups, and the 
purely commercial straw hat theatre are the only 
food available for the millions of Americans who 
instinctively turn to the stage for nourishment. 

Last summer I conducted a postgraduate sem- 
inar at a western university. Of the thirty-five 
students, most had the degree of Master of Arts 
and were teaching theatre in colleges and schools 
west of the Mississippi. During three weeks of 
daily meetings, hundreds of the best-known plays 
of the last fifty years were discussed. All present 
knew of their existence. Many of the plays had 
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been read by the entire class. But rarely were 
even two or three in our group able to say they 
ever had seen a performance of a cited play. What 
a comment on our theatre to find men and women, 
dedicated to its study, gaining their knowledge 
only by reading about it! 

There is no doubt that the individual American 
has as high regard for the theatre as the citizens 
of any other country, but it is the sad truth that 
on the governmental level, the theatre in America 
is the Typhoid Mary of the arts. Of all the gov- 
ernments of the world, ours is at the bottom of 
the list in the percentage of its budget allocations 
to the arts. The reason is as simple as it is deplor- 
able. It lies in the puritanism with which our 
national ethos is afflicted. 

To the puritanical mind the theatre is suspect 
because it is pleasurable, and when insecure gov- 
ernmental authority recognizes that it is an ideal 
place for the examination of moral patterns and 
human conduct generally, the theatre is to be 
feared and suppressed. Oliver Cromwell’s gov- 
ernment took no chances with the theatre’s men- 
ace of truthtelling. On moral grounds the actor 
and the playwright were assailed by the Common- 
wealth. “The theatre is an abomination. Lock up 
your silver and your daughters when the rogues 
approach,” cried the Puritans, and the actor and 
the dramatist went underground. 
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Wise kills the theatre, and 
wWhenethe” Commonwealth died and the Crown 


© was restored, the theatre reappeared. Unfortu- 


nately it came back to England like a sailor too 
long at sea. Its home-coming became a wild spree. 
And the new moralists picked up the cudgels the 
Puritans had dropped. Englishmen who had been 
intimidated by Cromwell became convinced of the 
theatre’s immorality by Congreve, Wycherley and 
their fellow Restorationists. The theatre’s defend- 
ers did little to correct the new moral attitude. 
No one pointed out that the core of the theatre’s 
validity is and always has been its concern with 
the search for truth rather than the defense of 
current morals. It is a place of inquiry, not of 
final judgments. It is an educational institution 
but not a pulpit or a judge’s bench. 

As nobody defined and championed the the- 
atre’s importance to society, the puritanic attitude 
spread through the English-speaking world, and 


to all but a small minority of those who tolerated 
the theatre, it was regarded at best as entertain- 
ment. Its woeful neglect by the government of 
the United States is consistent with evidences of 
puritanism everywhere in American moral pat- 
terns. But let us look at some instances of gov- 
ernmental shortsightedness. 

The United States is a member of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute, an agency created by 
UNESCO to further employment of the theatre 
as an instrument for international understanding 
and peace. Money for its modest budget is de- 
rived half from UNESCO, half from the annual 
dues of national centers. The governments of 
every member nation pay the national obligation; 
that is, all but the United States. America’s dues 
are paid by tin cup, through the personal benev- 
olences of private citizens. 

In Sweden, France and other countries, gov- 
ernment aid for the theatre is derived from 
lotteries. A Congressional representative from 
New York recently gave many sound reasons for 
the support of a bill for a national lottery. The 
$10,000,000,000 he said it would raise was broadly 
allocated to the relief of the aged, the care of 
disabled veterans, and many other laudable ex- 
penditures. He knew well that what little chance 
the bill might have for passage would vanish if 
the theatre were named among the beneficiaries. 
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HOUSTON ROGERS 


In Great Britain, among the organizations 
from the Arts 
Wells Ballet, the 
Royal OperaeHouse at Covent Garden and 
the Old Vic Theatre, where this production on 
of Henry IV., Part 2 took 


At center in 


which receive subsidies 


Council are the Sadler's 


place last season . 
Mistress Quickly 

(Rachel Roberts) tries to bring abot€'the 

arrest of Falstaff (Paul Rogers) 


this scene 
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picture makers and the exhibitors that lessened 
the burden. The original 10 per cent tax is still 


Even in the state of New York, where 
the theatre is most secure economically, the puri- 


with us. 


tanic attitude is to be seen. “If the present coal 


“shortage continues,” said Governor Dewey a few 


years ago, “I’ll close every poolroom, bowling 
alley and theatre.” An added city tax of 5 per 
cent is borne by Broadway theatregoers. 

Look across the country and see the position 
of the theatre in our educational institutions. In 
many colleges and universities the puritanic pat- 
tern is discernible. Classes in “drama” and “the- 
atre” are almost invariably taught in the depart- 
ments of speech or English. “The interest in the 
theatre apparently can’t be dismissed,” reasoned 
the trustees, “so let us make it semirespectable by 
putting it into the category of literature.” The 
theatre, to the puritanical, is never recognized 
as a synthesis of virtually all arts, although the 
tradition-bound mind might detect an absurdity 
in insisting that medicine be taught in a school of 
sculpture because both share a concern in human 
anatomy. 


Government taxes on horse racing help 
support the Greek National Theatre Parinou 
Athens, whose current production of Ham- Gertrude 
let is pictured. Inethis play scene, Alexis 


Minotis (right foreground) has the title 


(seated 





Great Britain has almost cured itself of its old 
attitude toward the theatre. The British Arts 
Council today indicates the sense of responsibility 
of the British government. Our nearest approach 
to a national arts council was the short-lived Fed- 
eral Theatre of the thirties, which was destroyed 
by the same kind of fears that pervaded Crom- 
wellian England. 

To those who are opposed to government help 
for the theatre because of the fear that help and 
control are synonymous, let me point out that the 
flourishing theatres in all but Iron Curtain coun- 
tries are not hampered in the least by the condi- 
tions of government aid. In the countries whose 
national theatres depend largely on government 
funds for their solvency, the direction and oper- 
ation of the theatre is in the hands of administra- 
tors nominated by the people of the theatre and 
subsequently appointed by the government. In 
Sweden, France, England and many other coun- 
tries, a state-supported theatre flourishes in healthy 
competition with an equally healthy commercial 
theatre. It could flourish here. And it will if 
Americans insist upon it. 





role, while Thanos Cotsopoulos and Katina 


left) are Claudius and 


American classics performed at 


this theatre include Desire under the Elms 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY U.S. INFORMATION SERVICE 







This cavalcade represents 
the Traveling Theatre of the 
United States Information 
Service, passing the Spinnerin 
am Kreuz memorial in 








Vienna on its way to a remote 
section of the country which 
otherwise would not see 
American stage works. The 
USIS also maintains the 
Cosmos Theatre in Vienna. 
















Leading European theatre 
figures have appeared in 
Cosmos productions in Vienna, 
including Fritz Kortner 
(center). Also pictured during 









this rehearsal session are 
Helene Thimig (fourth 

from right), widow of Max 
Reinhardt, and Hedwig 
Bleibtreu (second from right) 
of the Vienna Burgtheater. 










Theatre~ Our Ambassador to Austria 
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by Heinrich Kraus Nothing is understood better and more spontaneously by | 


a cultured nation than the language of culture. Bearing this in 
mind the United States Information Service (USIS), with its 
important task of spreading the understanding of America’s 





The author, an Austrian actor and 
stage director, is Cultural Presentations 
Director of the United States Informa- position in the modern world, has maintained in Austria two 






tion Service in Vienna. institutions unique in its world-wide program: the USIS } 
Cosmos Theatre in Vienna and the USIS Traveling Theatre, 
which brings stage works to remote areas. This is done in a 







{ 
country which has been looked upon for centuries as a foremost | 
center of European culture. The work of the parent USIS 

Theatre and Music Unit in Vienna undoubtedly has proved | 







successful within the framework of the total USIS program in 
Austria. The special task of such an undertaking was, above 
all, to find new artistic means for bringing the two countries 
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The Old Maid and the Thief 

is one of the Gian-Carlo Menotti 
operas which have been 

presented to Austrian audiences 

via this USIS cultural program 
Principals in the production included 
(from left): Dagmar Hermann, 

the luckless old maid; Margit 
Opavsky, Ruthilde Boesch and 
Walter Berry. 


Kurt Weill’s folk opera Down in 
the Valley, first produced in the 
United States in 1948, was presented 
to the Austrian public in 1953 

An American, Victor Shedko, sang 
the leading role of Brack. Weaver, 











J the convicted murderer, shown in 

e this scene in his prison cell 
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One of the foremost contributions 
of the United States Information Service 
cultural program has been the 
introduction of Broadway musicals 

such as The King and I to audiences in 
Austria. Sadako Mitamura (left) 

and Olive Moorefield were two of the 
principals in this production by the USIS. 





together. As a result of this project, a feeling of strangeness toward a world power like the 
United States has been replaced in the minds of the Austrians by an understanding, and con- 
sequently by a feeling of warm friendship. 

It was necessary to create a program which would be respected by the various cultural 
groups which Austria has developed in its long history; and I can state with certainty that 
this goal has been accomplished during the last five years by the Cosmos Theatre and the 
Traveling Theatre. It has been possible to show the Austrians that this fabulous America 
does not consist only of concrete, technique and innumerable millions of dollars; that behind 
this facade one also can find a feeling heart. Awide variety of programs has been employed to 
demonstrate to Austrians the true character of the United States: musicodramatic works, 
contemporary music, popular music, folklore, stage plays, poetical and epical works, lectures 
and documentary films. As an Austrian I am particularly happy that this program has been 
so well received in my country, which always has taken great pride in its artistic and cultural 
achievements. 

When the Theatre and Music Unit began its activities in 1950 with a production of O’Neill’s 
Beyond the Horizon, the realization of our ideas also lay beyond the horizon, and we did not 
know what the result of our work would be. Today we are assured. We have been told by 
the Austrian public, and in many cases by the critics, that this effort of USIS has become a 
recognized part of Austrian cultural life, respected and requested by the Austrian public. 
This is illustrated by the following excerpts which I cite from recent press critiques of our 
programs: 

“This production is an example for many other theatres . . . the Cosmos is leading a new 
way ...” (Vienna, Bildtelegraph) 

“The situation of Vienna’s opera life is once again saved by the Cosmos Theatre with the 
production of the opera Amahl and the Night Visitors .. .” (Vienna, Welt am Montag) 

“Yesterday's performance of the Traveling Theatre in Landeck and its work for mutual 
understanding between two nations could not be credited better by us than by using our front 
page for reporting on this event .. .” (Landeck, Amtsblatt) 

“Yesterday's Traveling Theatre performance in Bludenz was ‘wunderbar’ . . . come again 
soon!” (Bludenz, Vorarlberger Volksblatt) 

One reason for this success can be found in the fact that artists of both countries are used 
in the execution of the program. American and Austrian artists have worked at the Cosmos 
Theatre, and some have started promising careers there. Among them is Johanna Matz, who 
has gone on to film work. For the Cosmos Theatre she was an unknown young Austrian 
actress in Thornton Wilder’s Happy Journey to Trenton and Camden. The young American 
bass Keith Engen from San Francisco, who worked almost continuously for two years for both 
the Cosmos Theatre and the Traveling Theatre, has become a member of the Munich State 
Opera. The young singer Olive Moorefield, engaged in the United States especially for a 
Traveling Theatre tour, stands out as one of the most popular singers of American music in 
Austria and Germany. 

Through Cosmos and Traveling Theatre productions, the Austrian public became ac- 
quainted with many American works which undoubtedly belong to the cultural possessions of 
the world. Here I wish to mention, among others, Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors, The 

- Old Maid and the Thief and The Telephone. Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, The Long Christmas Dinner and Happy Journey to Trenton and Camden, 
and Maxwell Anderson’s Anne of the Thousand Days. The Cosmos Theatre also must be 
credited for the introduction of a completely new type of American musical work which is 
clearly a creation of the American cultural world: the musical comedy. Musical programs 
have offered, in a special frame, samples of The King and I, The Student Prince, No, No, 
Nanette, Show Boat, Finian’s Rainbow, Annie Get Your Gun, Can-Can and many others. 
Dr. Marcel Prawy, an American citizen of Austrian birth, a great friend and promoter of 
American music in Austria, must be mentioned here, since it was his creative imagination 
that helped produce these shows. The success of this program has created a general desire 
to see large-scale productions of such musicals in the Austrian commercial theatres, which 
is being satisfied in part during the current season by the Volksoper production of Kiss Me, 
Kate. 

The Cosmos and Traveling Theatres have not limited their presentations to young and 
more or less unknown artists; they also have employed prominent (continued on page 92) 
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CAUGHT IN A BERLIN 


LITERARY CABARET 


BY HORST KOEGLER 


“Have you seen the Porcupines?” If you are 
going to Berlin, you are sure to hear that ques- 
tion regularly. But don’t look for them at the 
Berlin Zoo! The Porcupines are the foremost 
German literary cabaret ensemble, and if you 
are interested in discovering the prevailing mood 
and spirit of Berlin, you could scarcely do better 
than to visit the Eternal Lamp, where the group 
has been performing night after night. The fact 
that this cabaret is situated in a rather embarras- 
sing West Berlin quarter, surrounded by ruins, 
makes it an appropriate symbol of a city with an 
unshakable determination to survive in spite of 
all political handicaps 

A recent program titled The Ten Was Their 
Fate poked fun at Herman Wouk’s successful 
novel, published in Germany under the title The 
Caine Was Their Fate 


(The German word for 


Rolf Ulrich (right), sketch-writing mainstay of the Por- 
cupines, is assisted in this department by Jo Herbst, who 


also is a performing mainstay of the Berlin literary 


cabaret ensemble 



















ten—zehn—and Caine sound very much alike.) 
The revue is a decided hit with the high-brow 
intellectuals of the city, who crowd into this 
smoky little den, but it is also a hit with the mass 
audiences of the Sportpalast or the open-air Wald- 
buehne. As a result, any appearance of the group 
is sold out weeks in advance. To visit them is a 
most remarkable experience. It would require a 
very learned man to analyze this public, crammed 
around some small tables, coming from Lord 
knows how many professions: students, politi- 
cians, officials, highly placed businessmen, sports- 
men, artists, writers, housewives, West Berliners 
and East Berliners, West Germans (rather few) 
and East Germans, and a strong contingent of 
foreigners. If anybody is missing, very likely it 
is an East Berlin political authority 


The tiny curtain has (continued on page 89) 






This characteristically satiric song was inspired by “Auf- 
bau,” Berlin’s giant reconstruction program. Left to right 
Giinter Pfitzmann, Inge Wolffberg, Achim Strietzel and 
Jo Herbst 








On the curtain for the revue at the Eternal Lamp is a dove 
of peace with some interesting variations—a line repre- 
senting divided Berlin, and a chassis which suggests a 


bombi ng plane. 


—__ ~ - Set” 


The most brilliant comedian of the group, Wolfgang 
Gruner, stopped the show with this solo turn, in which he 
commented caustically on topical subjects. Material is 
always plentiful. 


The Porcupines presented 
their own very individual 
conception of an existentialist 
“morning after.” Left to 
right: Ingeborg Wellmann, 
Inge Wolffberg, Jo Herbst 


and Ginter Pfitzmann. 


Photographs by HEINZ KOSTER 
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Puerto Rican Portrait 
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René Marqués-La Carreta, which was presented by Teatro incalesshitaaaal del Ateneo, 
deals with thé effects of Puerto Rican migration to New York. 


On HE Plaza de Colén in old San Juan stands the Teatro Tapia, 
é\pifikslinted walls contrasting with the green trees of the plaza 
and fhe perefinial blue sky. Named for the first great Puerto Rican play- 
wright, Alejandro Tapia, the theatre serves as a reminder that the island 
has a dramatic tradition dating back almost to its colonization in the early 
sixteenth century. Today, however, one is apt to find the Tapia’s stage 


bare more often than in use. For the truth of the matter is that the island 


ris unable to support a commercial theatre on a long-term basis; nor can 


it provide any continuity of employment for the theatrical practitioners. 
But instead of dampening the ambitions of the actors, writers and tech- 
nicians, this condition has led to the development of a flourishing non- 
commercial theatre with its activities centered in the capital, San Juan. 
Runs may be short and philosophical approaches varied; but since a 
common belief in the ultimate triumph of professional theatre pervades 
the dramatic groups, quality of presentation remains high. 

To determine with exactitude why these groups continue to produce, 
regardless of the okgtacles, would be a complicated procedure. Much 
depends upon thé oFientation of the individuals involved. There is, how- 
ever, an ever- a band of people who look upon the theatre as a 
mediumfor Naki hcg f national spirit of the islanders. Among the 





advocates of this movement may be found drama- 
tists so dedicated to this philosophy that lack of 
production facilities does not deter them from 
composing new plays. Here, too, one may find 
scenic designers striving to interpret the plays in 
line and color harmonious with the traditions and 
temperament of their countrymen—even though 
the completed sketches may gather dust on the 
drawing board for many months. 

Why? A partial answer to such questions can be 
found in examining the unique structure of Puerto 
Rican culture. For approximately four hundred 
years the island was a Spanish dependency. For 
the last fifty years it has been American. The in- 
termingling of the two cultures has finally begun 
to synthesize. And before our very eyes, intel- 
lectually and culturally, a new people is emerging. 
“The island,” as one playwright expressed it, “has 
a dramatic tension.” 
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Detective Story is one of 

the contemporary American 
successes which the busy 
Little Theatre of Puerto Rico 
has presented to the island 


audiences 


Francisco A rrivi, principal 
playwright of the producing 
unit Tinglado, is the author 

of this work, a comedy-fantasy 
titled Club de Solteros 
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This tension has had its effect on the work of all 
creative artists. More and more their subjects are 
drawn from the problems of their people. For the 
theatrical interests, this determination to express 
the new national spirit has meant a difficult 
struggle against economic and artistic obstacles 
Probably the most formidable of these has been 
the archaic production methods used by the Span- 
ish touring companies—groups which make regu- 
lar appearances at the Tapia Theatre on their 
swing through Latin America. Their presence in 
Puerto Rico dates from the first third of the 
nineteenth century, so that their “grand manner” 
school of acting, framed against a conventionalized 
set, has become firmly entrenched with the audi- 
ences, especially the older generation. 

Six companies pay periodic calls to the island: 
the Compania Lope de Vega, the Compania Alej- 
andro Ulloa, the 


(continued on page 93) 





Anent a Couple of Anniversaries 


by 
Emily 


Coleman 


The N.B.C. “Opera Theatre’s” color telecast of Mozart’s The 
Magic Flute anticipated the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
composer’s birth by twelve days, but it was one of the best 
birthday presents of all. Vocally and musically one might be 
entitled to a few well-grounded reservations. Visually it was as 
beautiful as color television can get. Poetically, its new English 
translation by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman was sparkling. 
Dramatically, its special staging by choreographer George Balan- 
chine had moments of fluid expressiveness. Technically the medi- 
um of TV was finally able to reduce the most unintelligible plot in 
opera to something more than an evening of scene changes, 
broken ever so sporadically, by a little singing. 


The greatest glories of this Magic Flute, however, were con- 
tributed by the scenery and costumes of Rouben Ter-Arutunian 
and the inventive know-how of the N.B.C. “Opera Theatre’s” 
regular crew. Granting Mozart second sight, one might almost 
say he had television in mind when he tackled Schikaneder and 
Giesecke’s endless mumbo jumbo involving a queen, a prince, a 
princess and a bird catcher in the rituals of freemasonry. Cer- 
tainly it is improbable that any theatre yet has made the transi- 
tion from one inconceivable locale to another with such reason- 
ableness and rapidity. 


Ter-Arutunian compares a TV assignment to a theatre pro- 
duction in easy-to-understand terms: “In the theatre the eye 
is at the same angle in every change of scene. In television the 
audience moves within the set.” The young designer also likes 
to avoid, on the whole, what used to be described as ‘“Eye- 
splitting Technicolor.” Softer shades, he thinks are more effec- 
tive. His Magic Flute featured gold—glittering gold. It was 
gorgeous. Viewed on a black and white monitor at dress re- 
hearsal, however, it was something less than that. A shining, 
golden Tamino, for example, looked like Buck Rogers. 


The credits were considerable. Besides Ter-Arutunian, Balan- 
chine, Auden and Kallman, they included Peter Herman Adler 
as music and artistic director, Samuel Chotzinoff as producer, 
Kirk Browning as director, and Lincoln Kirstein as special 
production consultant. The principal singers included Leon- 
tyne price as Pamina, Laurel Hurley as the Queen of the Night, 
Adelaide Bishop as Pagagena, Yi-Kwei Sze as Sarastro, William 
Lewis as Tamino, John Reardon as Papageno, and Andrew Mc- 
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Kinley as Monostatos. The Three Ladies were 
mimed by ballet dancers to off-set singing. The 
Three Spirits also were disembodied vocally. 

If the music of this Magic Flute seemed to 
drag a little in spots and bog down slightly, it 
was a miracle that it was not further mired. 
Adler and the orchestra were away off the set, 
visible only on monitors to relay conductors. 
The chorus was off in another sector of the 
building, tied to the rest by earphones and 
monitors. This seemingly unrelated, yet organ- 
ized confusion is the norm in N.B.C.’s TV 
opera. The Magic Flute in color was just a 
little more complicated. 


Petite but Permanent Pons 

A Metropolitan Opera gala is a sometime 
thing. Sometimes the management stages one 
to honor an artist for long and meritorious 
service, and sometimes it does not. One of the 
most elaborate to be held in years was produced 
on January 3, just twenty-five years, to the 
night, after the Met debut of a French colora- 
tura soprano named Lily Pons. This was no 
simple ceremony conducted during an intermis- 
sion, such as had been arranged in 1949 in 
honor of Lawrence Tibbett’s twenty-fifth sea- 
son with the company. This was a Lily Pons 
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Tamino and Pamina declare 
their love before Sarastro 
in the N.B.C. “Opera Thea- 
tre’s” Magic Flute. Left to 
right: David Shapiro (a 
slave), William Lewis 
(Tamino), Andrew McKinley 
(Monostatos), Yi-Kwei Sze 
(Sarastro) and Leontyne 
Price (Pamina). 


gala from start to finish. The first part of the 
evening starred Miss Pons as Gilda in Act II. 
of Verdi’s Rigoletto and as Lucia in the Mad 
Scene from Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. 
The second part embraced the tributes, vocal, 
floral and tangible, and the conclusion found 
Miss Pons, ravishingly gowned in silver and 
hundreds of yards of white tulle, singing arias 
long associated with her, such as “Je suis 
Titania” from Thomas’ Mignon and the “Bell 
Song”’ from Delibes’ Lakmé. 

The ceremonial exercises featured speeches 
of appreciation, followed by gifts and flowers 
from all branches of the Metropolitan’s admin- 
istrative side. Among the artists who helped 
to crowd the stage for the presentations was 
Zinka Milanov. Apparently balked in her desire 
to make her tribute more personal—or over- 
come with emotion—she finally could restrain 
herself no longer. As the gold curtain slowly 
began to fall, she rushed across the stage and 
threw her arms around her colleague. Since 
Miss Milanov is larger than Miss Pons, the 
petite prima donna was lost from view as the 
curtain fell. Long-time observers of Miss Pons 
reckoned that it was the first time she ever 
had allowed herself to be upstaged at the Met. 
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Report from Russia: 


Bolshoi Ballet School 


by William Benton 


(William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, recently visited four 
Iron Curtain countries—Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary—gathering mate- 
rial on home-consumption Communist propaganda, including the use of education, art 
and the theatre for propaganda. This memorandum from him covers the Ballet School of 
the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. The accompanying photographs were taken at the thea- 
tre by Mr. Benton's thirteen-year-old son John.) 


The following is information given me by Ella Victozovana Bochaznikova, 
introduced to me as directress of the school, which she describes, in a tone that 
brooks no denial, as the most famous ballet school in the world. I have no rea- 
son to doubt the straightforwardness, within the limits of her knowledge and 
experience, of the information she gave me. She is now married but she danced 
in ballet for twenty or more years. 

The Bolshoi Theatre is indeed a fabulous institution in the world of thea- 
tre, with three thousand employees—more employees, I am told, than the num- 


The directress of the Bolshoi 
School, Mme. Bochaznikova, 
with youngsters of the begin- 
ning class, dressed in thew 


school uniforms. 










































The teachers are former 
Russian ballerinas, au- 
thor William Benton 
notes. They have a danc- 
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ber of people that can be seated in the audience. The theatre is even said to 
have its own textile establishments which weave and make its own curtains, 
costumes and materials. Every single costume is absolutely authentic, exactly 
in the style of the historic period. And of course the glory of the Bolshoi The- 
atre is its ballet. 

This ballet school which we asked to visit was established in 1773. Before 
the 1917 revolution, according to the directress, there were only two ballet 
schools in Russia, one in St. Petersburg and one in Moscow. Now she says 
there are eleven. 

The school has 250 pupils. Every year about 500 children of age ten ap- 
ply for admission. This is the only entering age. The school accepts only 30 
boys and girls of these 500. The directress insists that the youngsters continue 
to get their “general education”—their formal schooling — right through the 
tenth grade. They live at home and come to the school during the day, the 
younger children from nine to four each day and the older ones from nine 
until six or seven. The school runs ten months a year, and there is a two- 
month vacation. The ballet school prefers children of ten who have had no 
previous ballet training. Of course there are a few families which have tradi- 
tions of ballet, and in which the children get some training before they enter 
the Bolshoi School; but these are the exception and they seem to receive no 
special encouragement. 

I asked many questions as to how the children were selected. They come 
from all strata of society. The first qualification is the figure—the shape of the 
legs, hands “and other things.” The important thing is for the figure to be “‘in 
proportion.” After the figure is judged aesthetically, then the doctors take 
over. This is the second step. The doctors examine the children with the 
greatest of care. Only the very finest of physical specimens are accepted. And 
throughout the years, as the children progress through the school, the doctors 
give continuous examinations. The children’s development is watched intense- 
ly “all the time” because, as the directress put it, “physically the life of a bal- 
let artist is very hard.” Then comes the third stage of the choosing. This is 
the most important and interesting. It involves “talent and aptitude.” These 
are judged by old ballet dancers. They sit behind curtains and screens and 
judge the children out front. Apparently the skill of the judges is very highly 
developed; they don’t make many mistakes. Of the thirty children who are 
selected at age ten, about twenty roll right on through the school and gradu- 
ate nine years later. 

In the original selection the examinations and tests extend over a period 
of several days. The children are checked in (continued on page 88) 
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International Theatre Month, U.S.A. 


The seventh year of the celebration of Interna- 
tional Theatre Month will be marked in March. Cur- 
rently throughout the United States theatres of all 
types professional, community, university, high 
school and children’s are presenting programs and 
productions which will serve to bring about better 
understanding between men and nations. Some Inter- 
national Theatre Month (ITM) productions are for- 
eign plays which demonstrate to their audiences the 
lives and thoughts of persons of other nations; some 
are classics whose universal themes remind us of 
truths that are significant for all men regardless of 
time or distance; a third type of drama relates to 
contemporary life and the need for understanding 
in today’s world. 

Under the sponsorship of the Department of State’s 
National Commission for UNESCO and the American 
Educational Theatre Association, ITM is fundamen- 
tally a community activity, arranged and carried out 
by the local theatre groups. In towns and cities all 
over the country these organizations bear out the 
ITM motto, “the theatre serves international under- 
standing,” through plays, radio and television pro- 
grams, exhibits and pagcants which demonstrate the 
aims of UNECO as stated in its constitution: “to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule of 
law and for the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world . 

Exemplifying the ITM programs at the colleges 
is the celebration at PRATT INSTITUTE in Brook- 
lyn, New York, this month, where on March 8, 9 and 
10 Ibsen’s The Wild Duck will be offered in a new 
translation by Norwegian-American poet Rolf Fjelde. 
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To point up the universality of the theme—that when 
the man of truth is not also a man of love, the results 
can be tragic—director J. Sherwood Weber concen- 
trated on an unnaturalistic, rather than a realistic, 
historical production. The Institute’s students of set 
design, under the direction of Peter Larkin, created 
settings using a Scandinavian palette and period arch- 
itectural motifs abstracted so that the place is re- 
mote and the time past, and the action, therefore, 
does not seem limited to a particular place. 

Scandinavian representatives of the United Nations 
were invited to attend the opening, and the various 
Scandinavian societies in New York have been asked 
to send representatives. The Wild Duck is one of four 
major productions to be offered by the Institute dur- 
ing the current season, and in addition several stu- 
dent-directed one-act plays will be presented. 

The MARINA PLAYERS of the Marina Adult 
School in San Francisco have scheduled as their ITM 
production The Ox-Bow Incident, adapted by Morton 
Grinker from the novel by Walter V. T. Clark. The 
organization decided on the play because it is an 
American story dealing with the universal theme of 
justice which weighs in the balance the results of 
sins of commission and sins of omission. The Play- 
ers, having produced over one hundred plays, are now 
in their tenth year and during the current season 
presented Thieves’ Carnival by French playwright 
Jean Anouilh 

Another French work opened recently at the 
EVERYMAN’S THEATRE, an off-Broadway group 
in New York. It is the Emile Augier-Jules Sandeau 
classic, The Son-In-Law of Mr. Pear, translated by 
Ida Lublenski Ehrlich. 

Each March the CHILDREN’S THEATRE ASSO- 
CIATION of Baltimore, sponsoring the Children’s 


In this scene from the Indian classic Shakun- 
tala, as presented for International Theatre 
Month by the Sacramento Civic Theatre, Cali- 
fornia, the king gazes longingly at Shakuntala 
as her handmaidens encourage her to accept the 
king’s love. Décor by Dunbar Beck. 





Experimental Theatre, celebrates International Thea- 
tre Month. Last year’s program, dedicated to France, 
offered the world premiére of Nobody’s Boy, an adap- 
tation by Isabel B. Burger and Constance De Bear of 
the French children’s classic Sans Famille. In addi- 
tion to the play, offered at the Mergenthaler High 
School, there was an exhibit of costumed dolls from 
all over the world. The United Nations Association 
of Maryland lent flags and colorful printed material, 
and the American flag and the tricolor of France 
flanked the proscenium arch. Girls in Latvian, Lith- 
uanian, Estonian and Danish costumes were posted 
at each aisle. Following the play, a buffet luncheon 
was attended by representatives of many of the for- 
eign consulates, officials of the French Club, and rep- 
resentatives of Baltimore’s Mayor and the Governor 
of Maryland, to pay tribute to the honored guests, 
the French Consul and his wife, M. and Mme. Joseph 
Girard. Another performance of the play followed the 
luncheon. More than two thousand young people at- 
tended this program dedicated to French-American 
friendship. In earlier years the Association has pre- 
sented special ITM programs honoring England and 
Germany. 

Another organization which has presented ITM 
productions each year is the Experimental Theatre 
of VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Last year’s offering was Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, and in previous years the group, di- 
rected by Mary Virginia Heinlein, offered the Amer- 
ican premiére of Giraudoux’s Electre, Ibsen’s Hedda 
Gabler, Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth and Ger- 
trude Stein’s Mother of Us All. 


“The Theatre Promotes International 
Understanding” 
Many current and recent presentations of foreign 


plays and classics demonstrate the aim and theme of 
International Theatre Month. On March 8, 9 and 10 
the NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
at Fargo is offering in its Little Country Theatre 
Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba. The season be- 
gan with a French play, Moliére’s The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself, and the February production was O’Casey’s 
drama of Irish life Juno and the Paycock. Next 
month (April 25-27) the group will offer a work 
rarely produced in the modern theatre, Henry Field- 
ings’ burlesque, The Life and Death of Tom Thumb 
the Great. Frederick G. Walsh is director of the thea- 
tre, which is in its forty-second year of continuous 
operation. The children’s theatre, directed by Joyce 
Doolittle, has offered The Sleeping Beauty and Simple 
Simon this season and in May will present The Em- 
peror’s New Clothes. 

Productions of French plays in recent months have 
included Anouilh’s Antigone (in February by LOYO- 
LA UNIVERSITY in Chicago) and An Italian Straw 
Hat by Eugéne Labiche and Marc-Michel, (offered by 
BARD COLLEGE in a translation by Lynn and Theo- 
dore Hoffman and presented at Bard’s Third Annual 
Arts Festival in New York City at the YM-YWHA). 
Pittsburgh was the scene of two premiéres of French 
plays in December. CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offered Lafcadio, a satirical farce 
dramatized from André Gide’s novel Les Caves du 
Vatican. It concerns a young man who tries to live 
a life of complete, irresponsible freedom. Arthur Wil- 
murt, associate professor of drama at Carnegie Tech, 
wrote the drama. The play’s fourteen scenes were 
presented on two revolving stages used for the first 
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time in the Carnegie theatre. The PITTSBURGH 
PLAYHOUSE presented a French farce, Accounting 
for Love, adapted by Henry Hewes. The original, La 
Belle Adventure by Robert deFlers, G. A. Caillvet and 
M. Etienne Rey, is in the repertoire of the Comédie 
Francaise. 

Michel de Ghelderode’s Escurial, a new Belgian 
play, which had successfully premiéred in Paris in 
1951, was given its first American performance at the 
THEATRE AT THE OLD MILL, Tinton Falls, New 
Jersey, in November. The English version is by Reina 
and Robert Cordier, and Mr. Cordier directed. The 
four-character play concerns Philippe, the king of 
Spain, and his Flemish fool, Folial, who has won the 
love of the Queen. 


Tamba, the Witch-Boy, a musical set on an island 
in the Caribbean, opened the season of the Junior 
Theatre of CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER in 
Peoria, Illinois. It was performed by twenty-one chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and fourteen, and 
make-up and costumes were done by members of the 
senior drama group, the Youth Theatre Guild. Carver 
Center is a Red Feather Recreation Agency dedicated 
to interracial and intercultural understanding. Juli- 
ette Whittaker is its full-time drama director. 

Productions of British works in recent months in- 
clude Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring by the UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS at Austin, and a reading of 
Shaw’s Back to Methuselah by the OAK RIDGE 
COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE in Tennessee. The idea 
of presenting a reading of the Shaw play had been 
suggested by Joseph Wood Krutch in an article in 
THEATRE ARTS. The reading was performed by 
four persons who doubled their roles and included 
In the Beginning in its entirety, followed by approx- 
imately the final quarter of the play’s second section, 
The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas, leaving the 
future of long-lived man untold, so that the audience 
would read the ending for themselves. Roles read 
were Adam, Eve, Cain, the Serpent, Joyce Burge, 
Franklyn Barnabas and Savvy. J. B. Priestley’s 
Dangerous Corner will be presented later in the cur- 
rent season, the group's thirteenth. A successful mem- 
bership drive and gratifying profits from the season 
just past have made it possible for the organization 
to negotiate for the ownership of its complete theatre 
plant. The TOPEKA CIVIC THEATRE is one of the 
many drama groups offering a Shakespeare play this 
month. The Tempest will be seen there March 7-9. 


An American play well qualified for International 
Theatre Month presentation is Clifford Odets’ The 
Flowering Peach, a sympathetic and warmly human 
account of the Biblical story of Noah. The regional 
premiére of the play was given in December at the 
KARAMU THEATRE in Cleveland, where Reuben 
Silver directed. Another play on a Biblical theme was 
David Demerest Lloyd’s Herod the Great, sponsored 
by RELIGIOUS DRAMA PRODUCTIONS in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The newly formed organization of lead- 
ing clergymen and laymen in the Washington area 
is interdenominational. The BROADWAY CHAPEL 
PLAYERS of New York City performed the play at 
the altar of the Church of Saint Clement in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, in January. In February the touring 
DRAMA TRIO of the UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
in California appeared at Town Hall in New York 
in Roger Williams and Mary, a lyrical treatment of 
the early colonial struggle for political and religious 
freedom. 
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Report from Russia: 
Bolshoi Ballet School 
detail separately and together. When 
the winnowing process has reached 
a certain point, they are “put in a 
line.” They are then judged “in the 
line.” They are winnowed and rewin- 
nowed until only the thirty are left. 
These are about half boys and half 
girls. The children stay under most 
severe control for nine years. They 
continue their schooling or “general 
education,” as the directress calls it, 
until they are about sixteen. They 
spend the last three years full time 
on the study and practice of ballet. 

I quizzed the directress at length 
on what happens to the twenty who 
graduate after their nine years. This 
interested me particularly. Just how 
do they then use their skill for the 
advancement of the ballet and the 
glory of the Soviet motherland? 
Mme. Bochaznikova explained that 
“Bolshoi chooses the best, some five 
to ten in each graduating class. The 
Bolshoi has a troupe of two hundred 
dancers. Into this troupe goes this 
constant new stream of fresh talent 
—each and every year.’ Then, she 
said, comes the turn of the Stan- 
islavsky Theatre, the ballet troupe 
second in prestige in Moscow. The 
Stanislavsky takes its choice of the 
ten or fifteen that are left. Perhaps 
it takes another half dozen or so. 
(There is an important difference 
between these two ballet troupes. 
The Bolshoi concentrates on “the 
classical interpretation of the ballet” 
while the Stanislavsky is freer in its 
interpretations, going in for more 
modern treatment.) Those of the 
class who are not chosen by these 
two great Moscow theatres (say, five 
or ten of the graduating group of 
twenty) are invited into the ballet 
troupes of the big theatres in cities 
all over the U.S.S.R. There are some 
thirty big-time, full-time ballet 
troupes. The directress proudly 





Dr. Maria Piscator, Director 


| Special Summer Term for College & University Students 


& Teachers 


seNior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


boasts, “In any theatre in any city, 
the Bolshoi Theatre pupils are the 
best.” 


I asked her also whether the Bol- 
shoi always has the right to bring 
back the pupils that it may have 
passed over by mistake. The direc- 
tress says that the school has this 
right, but it is exercised very rarely. 
The talented dancers who were not 
chosen originally by the Bolshoi or 
Stanislavsky Theatres, but who later 
build big reputations outside Mos- 
cow, as some do through later de- 
velopment—these come back to the 
Bolshoi for special performances. 

In 1936 a new branch of the Bol- 
shoi Ballet School was established, 
and this brings youngsters from the 
fifteen affiliated republics. These must 
be housed by the school. The stu- 
dents from the outlying republics are 
trained in the special dances of the 
republics from which they come. 
Then in 1945 another regulation 
opened the school to training for 
ballet dancers from the “People’s 
Democracies” (Poland, Hungary, et 
cetera). Thus the ballet is pulled 
into the main propaganda stream of 
the U.S.S.R. in its so-called “cultural 
relations” with these other countries. 
Virtually nothing in Russia is free 
of propaganda objectives; most as- 
suredly not the theatre, and not even 
the ballet. 

(I had an argument with an Amer- 
ican friend who knows Russia well, 
about the Russian ballet—which is 
superb, apparently by far the best in 
the world, with some of the ballet 
girls equal to some of the ballerinas 
in other countries. He said that the 
ballet was not of propaganda value 
to the regime, and I contended that 
it was. And he stated that the Rus- 
sians couldn’t imagine Russia with- 
out a ballet, that it is absolutely a 
natural part of the country. From 
this he deduced that the propaganda 
values were zero. I retorted that 
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from this statement I would con- 
clude that the ballet, because essen- 
tial, had at minimum what might be 
called “a negative propaganda as- 
pect.” In other words, if the regime 
had done away with it, the kickback 
would have been very great indeed. 
In a certain sense the Russian ballet 
is the Kremlin's idea of providing 
circuses. But in a very different 
sense, if there was no ballet, no cir- 
cuses, then the criticism and antag- 
onism to the regime would be far 
greater. Let us imagine for example 
that the United States went Com- 
munist. Most certainly the regime 
would not attempt to abolish base- 
ball. Baseball seemingly might have 
no propaganda value for the new 
regime as such, but its abolition 
might prove catastrophic. If baseball 
had to be subsidized, as Russian bal- 
let does, perhaps the comparison 
would be valid. But no, it wouldn't, 
because baseball doesn’t rate as one 
of the arts, as does ballet. The for- 
mer doesn’t help build New York as 
a world tourist center, as a mecca 
to lovers of one of the arts—as does 
ballet for Moscow. I, of course, think 
that the ballet adds glamor and pres- 
tige to the Russian government, and 
the British and French must see this 
or they wouldn't subsidize their bal- 
let companies as they do. I can't 
imagine that all these governments 
are wrong, Of course the British and 
French subsidize their ballet in part 
to develop their tourist trade. There 
isn’t that motivating force in Russia 
now because there aren’t the hotels 
or facilities in Moscow or Leningrad 
to take care of tourists. They don’t 
have the cars or the guides. They 
are overwhelmed by the tourists now 
visiting Russia. But this idea for the 
ballet must be in the offing.) 

The children are trained in danc- 
ing on the professional stage from 
their very first year. When they are 
ten they start right in with featured 
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performances at the Bolshoi. They 
are studied and followed like thor- 
oughbred colts. 

The directress says that the Bol- 
shoi Ballet company of two hundred 
is the world’s largest. These two 
hundred do not include the pupils of 
her school who also participate in 
performances. Further, each year 
the school puts on its own perform- 
ance at the Bolshoi Theatre, with all 
talent drawn from the pupils of the 
school. Each year the performance 
is the same: The Nutcracker. Mme. 
Bochaznikova boasts of the fact that 
her ballet school won the first prize 
at Berlin. 


Listening to her talk, I thought of 
our big-league baseball teams. She 
said that the thirty major Russian 
ballet companies send their troupes 
back and forth to play in each other’s 
theatres, but they don’t play in any 
other theatres. They do, however, 
play in “Palaces of Culture,” and 
their dancers seemingly appear in 
other places which add to the propa- 
ganda impact of the Communist 
party. 

The directress told us that the bal- 
let dancers have a dancing life of 
from twenty to twenty-five years. 
Then they become teachers. Most of 
the girls marry. But they marry men 
from outside the theatre. When I 
asked her whether most of the men 
also marry, she asked me why I was 
interested in these questions. She 
then agreed that they did. 


We visited three dancing classes. 
The biggest had eleven pupils and 
the smallest seven. The first was a 
group of girls of seventeen years old. 
Then a group of girls about fifteen. 
Then a group of boys about thirteen 
or fourteen. The maestro who had 
charge of the boys was a famous 
ballet dancer over a span of twenty 
years. The two women teaching the 
girls had been ballerinas. (All are 
paunchy, yet have retained their 
grace.) The maestro has written a 
book on the “Methodic of Teaching 
Ballet.” He is a very famous teacher. 
His name is Torasev. He speaks in a 
quiet, powerful, rhythmic voice. He 
has iron-gray hair and he wore a 
well-fitting blue suit. He was the 
most dapper and best groomed man 
we saw in Moscow. 


The pupils show their talent early. 


Caught in a@ Berlin Literary Cabaret (continued from page 76) 


dove of peace painted on it, a dove 
with a chassis that easily could be 
taken for a bomber of recent con- 
struction. The curtain parts and the 
show is on a satiric recapitula- 
tion of ten postwar years seen 
through the open eyes and the clever 
minds of Berliners, topical, quick- 
witted, debunking, humorous. The 
short sketches, which unfold with 
murderous speed and exact timing, 
are by no means directed exclu- 
sively at the most obvious targets 

the improprieties of the Soviet 
zone, for example. The Porcupines’ 
independence of political conscience 
and their courage pay no homage to 
sacred cows. But whether they are 
attacking Bonn, the occupation 
forces, the city’s senate, Neo-Nation- 
al Socialist tendencies, rearmament, 
the Federal Republic’s saturation, 
the West Berlin tendency toward 
self-pity, the crave of German pro- 
ducers for “home, sweet home” mov- 
ies, the hankering of publishers after 
military novels, let alone the peren- 
nial problems of taxation, bureauc- 
racy and strikes they do it in 
such a sophisticated manner and with 
such integrity that the spectator can- 
not be angry with them, even if he 
is the victim of their poignant sar- 
casm. Rumor has it that on several 
occasions the Berlin Lord Mayor 
has ordered some of his especially 
obstinate officials to visit the revue. 
They are said to have been cured 
of their ivory-tower tendencies. 

Five and a half years ago the Por- 
cupines embarked on their first pro- 
gram, a group of young unemployed 
actors. Their search for publicity 
led them to march, clad in pajamas, 
along the Kurfuerstendamm, and 
created a mild sensation. At that 
time the charge for admission was 
a symbolic one: one button. If to- 
day they ask a more substantial fee, 
the latter hardly covers their ex- 
penses. A rise in production costs 


obviously is not an exclusively Amer- 
ican phenomenon. Fortunately, at the 
most crucial moments, one or another 
donor turned up, and now that the 
Porcupines are themselves the own- 
ers of the Eternal Lamp, the outlook 
for the future is somewhat brighter. 

The cast has changed several times 
during the group’s existence, but in 
Rolf Ulrich as a splendidly gifted 
writer of sketches, the Porcupines 
have had a strong mainstay. He him- 
self says that he has survived the 
many crises only because of his 
corpulence otherwise he surely 
would have fallen victim to chronic 
managerial disease. As the descend- 
ant of an old family of druggists, he 
always holds the correct remedy in 
store, and thus has saved many a 
performance. The brightest star is 
Wolfgang Gruner, a brilliant actor 
with a gift of gab that is hardly sur- 
passable. He is the living image of 
present-day common sense in Berlin. 
Is it any wonder, then, that Berlin- 
ers adore him and give him ovations 
any time he appears at a football 
match? But they like Jo Herbst 
equally well. He is the complete op- 
posite of Gruner — a philosophical- 
minded romanticist whose contribu- 
tions are mostly in the vein of exis- 
tentialist surrealism. Other leading 
members are blonde Ingeborg Well- 
mann, Inge Wolffberg and Klaus 
Becker, leader of the two-man band. 
He is a prolific composer whose prin- 
cipal problem seems to be to avoid 
bumping against the low ceiling. 

The unemployed amateur players 
of some years ago have become 
highly skilled performers, chased by 
theatre directors, film makers, radio 
and television directors. They are of- 
fered the most alluring contracts 
from abroad, but they know only too 
well that it is the special Berlin cli- 
mate which sharpens their barbs. 
Today they are very much a part of 
the Berlin scene. 
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The Genius of Dr. Guthrie 


(continued from page 30) 


can persuade them to wear masks, 
and think masks better than their 
own faces; he can persuade beautiful 
ladies to hide their beauty, and he 
can induce handsome gentlemen to 
poke fun at their own handsome- 
ness; he can lead them to sacrifice 
every shred of dignity, and he can 
reveal a dignity within them which 
was unsuspected by themselves. 

He tolerates no nonsense from 
anybody at rehearsals, and his tongue 
cuts like an overseer’s lash, but no- 
body pouts and nobody holds a 
grudge. He is completely the master 
in whatever theatre he may be work- 
ing, and though everyone is subdued 
to his will, nobody seems to resent 
it. This is not to say that he is un- 
reasonable. He will listen to anyone 
and take a good idea—with generous 
acknowledgment—from anywhere. 
But he does not suffer fools gladly 
when he is at work. There inevitably 
are actors who feel that they have 
been unduly subordinated to his con- 
ception of a play, but very often this 
does not occur to them until some 
time after the play has reached the 
stage. While the production is in 
progress his enthusiasm and drive 
are infectious, and his daemonic 
quality embraces and carries for- 
ward those who are working with 
him. 

Because this brief appreciation is 
in praise of Dr. Guthrie, it must not 
be assumed that I am blind to his 
faults. His passion for anticlimax, 
his mistrust of tenderness, his in- 
stinct for the savage and the farouche 

these are but a few of the quali- 
ties which sometimes mar his work. 
But are the faults more numerous 
or more prominent than the virtues ? 
No. By no means. 

There is a measure of justice in 
the complaints of some of these dis- 
affected actors. Quite often they 
have not been allowed to give every- 
thing they wish to give to the play, 
in‘ the precise way in which they 
wish to give it. They have been al- 
lowed to give what is helpful to the 
director’s conception, and as that is 
never cut and dried before rehear- 
sals begin, it may be assumed that 
their really good ideas, if they bring 
them forward, have been given due 
consideration. 

It would be most distressing to me 
if this brief portrait of Dr. Guthrie 
at work gave anyone the impression 
that he is a man of difficult temper- 
ament. He is, on the contrary, amia- 
ble and courteous, and his sense of 
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justice is a dominant trait. But when 
he is in the grip of the powerful 
creative drive which makes him one 
of the leading directors of the day, 
all of his energies and attributes are 
concentrated on getting what he 
wants, and rightly so. He is a leader 
by temperament, and if he were not 
a theatrical director he would cer- 
tainly be a powerful force and a 
man of great achievement in some 
other sphere. I was a member of a 
theatre company which was under 
his direction at the outbreak of the 
war; everybody turned to him to be 
told what to do, not because he was 
the boss and the man who paid us, 
but because he was by long odds the 
most able and naturally authorita- 
tive man within our range of vision. 

He has sacrificed much to be what 
he is, though sacrifice is not a word 
which he would ever use of himself. 
But by putting himself utterly at the 
disposal of the great abilities which 
reside in him, he has had to relin- 
quish many of the sweets of life 
which are associated with his degree 
of eminence. Without being in the 
least pompous or self-conscious about 
it, he lives for what is best in the 
theatre, and serves the theatre with 
what is best in himself. Although he 
has an odd notion that the passage 
of time is telling upon him—he will 
be fifty-six on July 2—it seems much 
more likely that he is in the second 
important creative period of his life, 
and that the last and greatest is still 
to come. His influence on the thea- 
tre, like that of Reinhardt and Be- 
lasco, extends far beyond the range 
of his personal work, and has its 
influence among people who have 
not seen his productions and are un- 
aware that they derive from him. 
He has done more, perhaps, than any 
man living to extend that work of 
clarifying, desentimentalizing and 
speeding up the production of classic 
plays, which was begun by William 
Poel and continued by Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. At Stratford, Ontario, 
with the help of Tanya Moiseiwitsch, 
he has devised a stage which solves 
a score of old theatre problems and 
creates a score of new ones. He has 
been called an enfant terrible by 
those who fear what is violently 
alive (and the theatre has never 
lacked for fogies in high places), but 
his youthful excesses grow fewer and 
his vitality seems to increase. To 
those who have watched his career 
most carefully, it appears that his 
finest day is about to dawn. 


Will Failure Spur George 
Axelrod? 


(continued from page 32) 


questions, getting into discussions 
with them, probing their ideas and 
emotions. 

You'd be surprised but when you're 
trying to get a story about Marilyn 
Monroe, you don’t say to yourself 
in fear and trembling, ‘““Good Lord, 
here I am alone in a hotel room with 
one of the most desirable women of 
my time, and I had better hurry up 
and start making love to her.” If 
you have any sense at all you know 
that the image of the Sex Engine is 
an artificial creation of screen writ- 
er, director, Cameraman, costumer, 
make-up expert. It does not exist in 
any such form on this earth. It is 
an image, a fantasy, a daytime 
dream. If you do not have any sense 
and persist in equating the Holly- 
wood artifice with the flesh-and- 
blood women who wear the masks, 
then you are liable to find yourself 
in another line of work mighty 
quickly. 

The moral of this feuilleton—and 
it has a moral, I am sorry to say 
is that the critic suffers from a grave 
handicap when he views a play 
which reproduces actual events in 
his life. Just as the characters of 
Pirandello’s fable ruin the produc- 
tion when they begin finding fault 
with the actors who are playing 
them, so the critic who attempts to 
make a close comparison between 
art and life befuddles both. The 
theatre does not hold the mirror up 
to life. There is really no “life” out 
there—nothing that is rigid, clear- 
cut, certain, absolutely the same for- 
ever and forever and to everybody. 
What we call life is a series of shim- 
mering sensations, changing like the 
spray of a waterfall in the sunlight, 
flowing, shifting, altering and im- 
prisoned in our memories. A play 
holds up the mirror only to the play- 
wright's ideas about life. 

The extraordinary thing about 
George Axelrod is that, try as he 
might to evade his responsibility to 
his art by engaging in production 
and direction and screen writing, he 
cannot help holding ideas about life, 
and therefore his two plays have a 
sharpness to them that so many 
other plays, sounder professionally, 
are without. 

No matter how warped and wild, 
the playwright’s ideas are right if 
he has communicated them with 
clarity and excitement, if he has told 
a good story through his characters, 
and if he has managed, by his mas- 
tery of the tricks of stagecraft, to 
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suspend our disbelief. The fact that 
Orson Bean is four inches shorter 
than myself or that Jayne Mans- 
field's bosom may jut out an inch 
farther than Miss Monroe's is irrele- 
vant to the make-believe business of 
the theatre. Nothing incapacitates a 
person so much for responding to a 
play as a direct experience of what 
the play is about. 

The title of this article has noth- 
ing to do with its subject matter. 

The title of George Axelrod’s com- 
edy really has nothing to do with 
the subject matter of the play, either. 
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A Matter of Mood 
(continued from page 21) 


extraordinary. It might seem, to take 
a crude example, that the best prep- 
aration for playing Hamlet would 
be to spend an intensely unhappy 
day, preferably worrying about one’s 
father or mother. Not at all. The 
actor can spend an extremely gay 
and amusing day and by sheer con- 
trast, the moment when he has to 
put on the sober suit of solemn black 
can intensify Hamlet’s grief. What 
he cannot do is to spend a day for- 
getful that at night he plays Hamlet. 

It is said by one of her biographers 
that Eleonora Duse used to spend 
the days on which she was going to 
play Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea 
gazing out from her hotel bedroom 
at the Mediterranean. That is very 
appealing nonsense, and to do justice 
to Duse, I am sure that this is an 
elaboration by her biographer. Per- 
haps once, playing in Genoa, she sat 
looking out at the Mediterranean. 
And perhaps out of politeness she 
allowed this same biographer to 
think that she was putting herself 
in the mood for the play. But what 
dig Duse do when she played The 
Lady from the Sea in Milan? 

Now, Duse was obviously a crea- 
ture who by temperament could sus- 
tain intensity for long hours, even 
days at a stretch. Probably her de- 
sire to gaze at the sea was one way 
of relaxing. (I live overlooking a 
river and I know how it draws one 
to the windows to gaze at it.) But 
the whole purpose of off-stage re- 
laxation for the actor is reculer pour 
mieux sauter. 

Jouvet had said that le trac or 
stage fright is something that the 
good actor will know how to turn to 
his advantage. That is true. But 
commonly we associate stage fright 
or “nerves” only with first nights. A 
degree of “nerves” or insecurity is 
valuable every night, especially in 
dramatic parts. It is a state of body 
and mind, a mood that is very diffi- 
cult to describe. One must not be 
tense, for tension is inhibiting, but 
one’s state of relaxation or calm 
must be charged with purpose. One 
only knows by experience that on 
certain nights one achieves it with- 
out effort, that on others one has to 
wait patiently for it to come, that 
sometimes it comes and goes, and 
that sometimes it does not come at 
all. Now there can be no doubt that 
when it comes—cette grace—as Jou- 
vet called it—the actor can surpass 
himself. Its chief characteristic is 
the ease with which everything can 
be done. Sir Malcolm Sargent once 
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told me that the question a conduc- 
tor is most frequently asked is, 
“Doesn't it give you a wonderful 
feeling of power to conduct a big 
orchestra?” His reply is that on the 
contrary, when the orchestra is play- 
ing well it gives only a sense of ease, 
when not, a feeling of frustration. 
When it does not come—cette grace 

one can only say, as Mounet-Sully 
said after a performance which did 
not please him: “Ce soir, le dieu 
n'est pas venu.” 

Now, the chief interest of all this 
is that even to a keen observer of 
the play, even if he has seen it sev- 
eral times, there is no very marked 
difference between the performance 
when the actor knows he is having 
to make an effort and the evening 





when the “‘god’’ comes. I say no very 
marked difference in the sense that 
it would be hard for any but a con- 
stant and professional observer to 
lay a finger on where the difference 
lay. 


But there is, all the same, a dif- 
ference. If there were none, then 
Coquelin, who claimed not only that 
the actor need not feel but that he 
should not feel, would be right. It 
would remain entirely a question of 
technique. But the evenings of grace, 
when the “god” is there, those are 
the evenings when acting is truly an 
art. In case any of you are wonder- 
ing which of the many gods this god 
might be, I will say that I think he 
might be Apollo. 





Theatre—Our Ambassador to Austria 


performers in their productions. 
Among the latter should be men- 
tioned the widow of the world- 
famous Max Reinhardt, actress Hel- 
ene Thimig; Metropolitan Opera bass 
Emanuel List, actors Turhan Bey 
and Francis Lederer, singers Elfie 
Mayerhofer and Greta Keller, and 
the most famous living actress of 
the Vienna Burgtheater, Hedwig 
Bleibtreu. The Theatre and Music 
Unit also arranged Austrian en- 
gagements of the Porgy and Bess 
company, Hall Johnson Choir, Tem- 
ple University Choir and the Ballet 
Theatre. An outstanding event at 
the Cosmos Theatre was the appear- 
ance of the famous actor and direc- 
tor Fritz Kortner. Other noted par- 
ticipants in the USIS program have 
been composers Ernst Krenek and 
Gottfried von Einem; Metropolitan 
Opera stage director Herbert Graf; 
Henry Schnitzler of the drama fac- 
ulty of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and son of the fa- 
mous Austrian dramatist Arthur 
Schnitzler; and Mrs. Maria Trapp, 
head of the famous Trapp Family 
Singers. 


(continued from page 75) 

As a citizen of a country which at 
last has obtained its freedom from 
foreign occupation, I am convinced 
that this Austro-American cultural 
exchange is essential for a _ better 
understanding between these two 
nations; and I believe that the Cos- 
mos and Traveling Theatres have 
done a great deal to achieve that 
understanding. The Cosmos Theatre 
attracted its millionth visitor during 
the season of 1954-55. This is more 
than half of Vienna’s population 
and the figure was reached after ap- 
proximately twenty-five hundred 
performances. The Traveling The- 
atre has given more than five hun- 
dred performances, largely in parts 
of Austria which otherwise would 
have had virtually no chance for 
contact with American cultural 
works. 

Now that I have come back from 
several months’ study in the United 
States, I can well say, looking at the 
program from the viewpoints of both 
countries: This is the real way to 
achieve a mutual understanding; let 
us proceed steadily on this way. 
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Puerto Rican Portrait 
(continued from page 80) 
Compania de Mercedes Prendes, the 
Compania Maria Ladron Guevara, 
the Companhia Lily Alvarez and the 
Compania Carlos Lemos. In reper- 
tory they present basically the same 
genre of works—Spanish comedies of 
El Siglo de Oro right down to the 
present day. Favorite authors in- 
clude Calderén, Lope de Vega and 
Zorrilla; and among contemporary 
Spanish playwrights, Benavente, 
José Lépez Rubio and Victor Ruiz 

Iriaote. 

Rebellion against this overwhelm- 
ing Spanish repertory with its stulti- 
fying, conventionalized staging burst 
forth in 1939-40 when Emilio S. Be- 
laval and Leopoldo Santiago Lavan- 
dero founded Areyto to promote the 
production of Puerto Rican plays. 
Lavandero, fresh from four years 
of graduate study at CoJumbia and 
Yale, brought with him new concepts 
of directing, designing and lighting. 
The theories of Craig, Appia and 
Stanislavsky finally had found their 
way to this little island. And the 
forces unleashed led to the creation 
of the department of drama at the 
University of Puerto Rico and to the 
formation of Tinglado, successor to 
Areyto in the national theatre move- 
ment. 

The drama department was estab- 
lished in 1941 with Lavandero as its 
chairman. He introduced new pro- 
duction techniques into all the works 
presented at the university. Thus the 
Puerto Rican student could view, 
for the first time, a repertory of 
world drama staged according to 
modern theatrical concepts. Since 
this time the University Theatre has 
rolled up an enviable record for the 
excellence of its productions of 
Shaw, Shakespeare, Euripides down 
through Tennessee Williams. The 
latter’s Summer and Smoke received 
such accolades from the San Juan 
critics during its run last April that 
Nilda Gonzalez, its talented, twenty- 
five-year-old director, was moved to 
give it a return engagement in the 
fall. Miss Gonzalez herself exempli- 
fies the spirit moving the young 
theatre people. A former student of 
Lavandero at the University of 
Puerto Rico, she is much in demand 
as an actress with various dramatic 
groups in San Juan and has ap- 
peared on numerous local radio pro- 
grams 

The work load for the drama fac- 
ulty is indeed heavy; for the de- 
partment also sponsors two units 
whose prime aim is to introduce live 
theatre to people who otherwise 
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might never see a_ flesh-and-blood 
performance: a children’s theatre 
(Comedieta Universitaria) directed 
by Victoria Maisonet, and a travel- 
ing theatre (E] Teatro Rodante). 
The Comedieta Universitaria gives 
at least two productions a year us- 
ing child actors. Its audiences are 
invited to the shows at the univer- 
sity from public schools all over the 
island, The Teatro Rodante, which 
likewise averages two annual pro- 
ductions, brings the theatre directly 
to the audience. During the past 
decade this brain child of Lavandero 
and Rafael Cruz Emeric has played 
before thousands of people in hill 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


towns, cities, sanatoriums, even 
prisons — anywhere the portable 
stage could be set up. With a reper- 
tory consisting exclusively of come- 
dies, the Rodante presented the 
medieval French playlet The Archer 
of Baignolet and Grace Dorcas Ruth- 
enburg’s Hans Bulow’s Last Puppet 
on its tour last summer. The Ro- 
dante, like the other units of the 
university theatre, constantly faces 
the problem when choosing plays of 
obtaining good translations, for all 
productions are given in Spanish. 
While the university department 
of drama emphasizes works se- 
lected from the “classical” reper- 
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tory, the Tinglado Puertorriqueno 
continues in the tradition of Areyto 
as the champion of the national 
theatre movement. No one in Ting- 
lado is paid for his services. Produc- 
tions are financed from a general 
fund created by the founders of the 
organization; receipts from _ ticket 
sales are added to this fund. Ting- 
lado has not been represented in the 
producing ranks of late, for it will 
present only dramas which draw their 
themes from Puerto Rican culture. 
However, its chief playwright, Fran- 
cisco Arrivi, recently completed two 
plays: El Murcielago and Medusas 
en la Bahia. 


Arrivi is one of the three out- 
standing dramatists on the island to- 
day. He is a man of great sensitiv- 
ity, alive to all the fluctuations in 
the national pulse. Though his posi- 
tion as director of the government 
radio station (WIPR) requires much 
of his time, his first love is the 
drama. He has dedicated himself to 
interpreting the Puerto Rican spirit 
through this medium. Four of his 
plays have received productions by 
Tinglado: Alumbramiento, Maria 
Soledad, Caso del Muerto en Vida 
and Club de Solteros. A writer of 
psychological drama, Arrivi places 
his emphasis on characterization. He 
probes deep into the soul of his 
countrymen distressed in their 
search for values on a society di- 
vided by complex economic and po- 
litical factors. This anguish of his 
people is a recurring theme in his 
plays. Yet in spite of the predomi- 
nantly national character of his 
dramas, he manages to relate his 
themes to more universal traits. 

In sharp contrast to Arrivi’s ap- 
proach is that of René Marqués. 
Marqués places subject matter above 
all else in his dramaturgy. For him 
the dominant social problem is the 
plight of the jibaro the Puerto 
Rican peasant. Perhaps his position 
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as Chief of the Editorial Section, Di- 
vision of Community Education, 
which constantly places him in touch 
with agrarian problems, or his train- 
ing as an agronomist accounts for 
his belief that the future tranquility 
of Puerto Rico depends upon the set- 
tlement of the jibaro question. His 
attitude comes through most strong- 
ly in his powerful play La Carreta 
(The Cart), a drama which has re- 
ceived considerable critical acclaim. 
This work studies the effects of 
Puerto Rican migration to New 
York. 

The same basic theme furnishes 
the plot for a newly completed play 
by Manuel Méndez Ballester. In 
point of time Méndez _ Ballester 
ranks as the first modern Puerto 
Rican dramatist to combine contem- 
porary theatrical technique with na- 
tive social themes. As the leading 
playwright of Areyto, he triggered 
the dramatic renaissance in 1940 
with his play Tiempo Muerto (Dead 
Season). 

Though both Méndez Ballester and 
Arrivi allied themselves primarily 
with producing units dedicated to 
performing plays of the Puerto Ri- 
can school, Marqués became a co- 
founder of the Teatro Experimental 
del Ateneo. This group has as its 
guiding philosophy the presentation 
of good modern drama whatever the 
source may be. Since its founding in 
1951 the Experimental Theatre has 
staged warmly received productions 
of plays by Camus, Pirandello and 
Valle-Inclan, as well as Marqués’ 
own La Carreta Dormant for about 
eighteen months (when Marqués re- 
signed the directorship from sheer 
overwork), this group has now re- 
turned to the scene under a new di- 
rector, Piri Fernandez Cerra. 

The Experimental Theatre is a 
unit of the Ateneo Puertorriqueno 

chief cultural organization on the 
island. The Ateneo provides it with 
a home, a tiny 150-seat theatre on 
the upper floor of the gracious old 
Ateneo building. Since admission 
fees are kept to a minimum, the 
community has been more than gen- 
erous in providing props, costumes 
and other stage necessities. A Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant aided in the 
purchase of electrical equipment. 
And the newspapers not only have 
given extensive coverage to produc- 
tion activities but have made con- 
cessions in advertising rates. As 
Marqués commented, “The commu- 
nity response is always good here if 
you work hard and make people 
realize that something important for 
our culture is going on.” The Experi- 


mental Theatre’s actors, directors 
and technicians work without sal- 
ary. What they do gain is an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with 
all contemporary dramatic styles. 
The group also has been successful 
in encouraging native artists to en- 
gage in scenic design. 

Among the scenic designers, two 
names come to the fore: Rafael Rios 
and Carlos Marichal. Rios, currently 
artistic director of the Tapia Thea- 
tre, was a designer for Areyto. He 
also has done some off-Broadway 
work and recently executed the dé- 
cor for local performances of the 
ballet Giselle. Heavily influenced by 
the color and forms of the plants and 
trees of the Puerto Rican country- 
side, he has slowly evolved a unique 
style of design, one which makes his 
sets tingle with a physical feeling of 
the land. Vivid, flamboyant coloring 
permeates his designs. A character- 
istic feature of his exteriors is the 
use of stylized trees which, in their 
trunk patterns, resemble human tor- 
sos. What Méndez. Ballester, Arrivi 
and Marqués have done for native 
playwriting, Rios has done for scenic 
art. 


Carlos Marichal, his young com- 
patriot, is more eclectic in his ap- 
proach. An incredibly rapid worker, 
he has designed for every major pro- 
ducing unit in Puerto Rico. He has 
a knack of catching and expressing 
in his sets the atmosphere of the 
play, whether it be a Greek tragedy 
or a modern drama. Even in trans- 
posing the locale of Twelfth Night 
to an Iberian Illyria, he was able to 
maintain the mood of the comedy. 
Though he no longer is staff designer 
for the University Theatre, he re- 
turned to create the sets for the 
recent Summer and Smoke produc- 
tion. By birth a Spaniard, Marichal 
left his homeland in his early teens 
at the conclusion of the Civil War. 
Before coming to Puerto Rico he 
studied scenography in Paris, de- 
signed in Mexico, and taught for a 
period in the United States. An is- 
land resident for six years, he has 
come to identify himself with the 
national theatre movement. 

One of the peculiarities of the 
Puerto Rican theatre is that there 
is a free interchange of personnel 
among the producing organizations. 
Another characteristic is that the 
limitations of facilities and oppor- 
tunities have created a hard core of 
all-round theatre men. Thus René 
Marqués is not only a playwright 
but has distinguished himself as an 
actor, director and critic. Francisco 
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Arrivi also has gained recognition as 
a critic, translator, lighting designer 
and director. He believes that his 
other skills have made him a better 
playwright; he finds, for example, 
that through his directorial activ- 
ities he has more keenly 
aware of dialogue construction. The 


become 


facility of these men also embraces 
theatrical With little 
prompting they will plunge into a 
discussion of John Gassner’s latest 
book or the worthiness of a Julian 
Green script. A further unique is- 
land feature is that the line of de- 
marcation between professional and 


scholarship. 


amateur is frequently merely a mat- 
ter of semantics. 

There is, however, one organiza- 
tion which is frankly amateur and 
which has no goals other than put- 
ting on plays for the enjoyment of 
its members and audiences. This is 
the Little Theatre of Puerto Rico. 
Founded in 1931, it has become the 
most consistent producing unit on 
the island with a record of over 
productions. As an _ English- 
theatre, it provides the 
chief source of contact with the 
Broadway repertory. Its production 
of The Heiress last March, starring 
Martha Sleeper Broadway 
and Hollywood actress who has set- 
tled in Puerto Rico—broke all at- 
tendance records for Little Theatre 
During the summer 
Story 


sixty 
language 


former 


presentations. 
the group offered Detective 
With a membership of both Puerto 
Ricans and continental Americans, 
this ensemble has experienced no 
language difficulties in casting since 
an increasing number of islanders 
speak accentless English. In 1954 a 
scholarship committee was set up 
to select talented young Puerto 
Ricans for advanced study at drama 
schools of their choice. Unquestion- 
ably the Little Theatre has become 
an important contributor to the is- 
land’s cultural activities. 

No matter what the group—Little 
Theatre, Tinglado, the Teatro Ex- 
perimental, the University Theatre 

all work in close harmony with 
each other. For these organizations 
realize that only by mutual support 
can they extend the growth of thea- 
tre. Such reasoning, of course, does 
not apply to the Spanish companies 
whose tours are strictly commercial 
enterprises. Yet even their influence 
is not wholly negative, for they do 
whet the appetites of the people for 
live drama. 

Continuity of production appears 
to be the outstanding problem today. 
The government, alert to all artistic 
stirrings, has moved to improve the 
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situation. In 1954 it established the 
Academia Teatral de Puerto Rico. 
What advances may be made through 
this step still remains to be seen. 
But the greatest hope for taking up 
the slack lies with the spread of the 
theatre movement. The 
national school al- 


national 
contemporary 
ready possesses a body of good plays 
particularly attuned to the Puerto 
Rican spirit. 

For the present, however, the 
theatrical practitioners do not look 
to the stage for financial gain. They 


For Information Write: 


Stanford University, California 


regard theatre as art, as a medium 
both for entertainment and for in- 
terpreting their way of life. As 
Emilio S. Belaval wrote in a recent 
letter: “Of all the inter-American 
theatre of the future, the Puerto 
Rican theatre will be one of the 
best; because we can combine the 
trend for beauty which characterizes 
the Latin-European dramatic tradi- 
tion with the trend for stage disci- 
pline and well-organized production 
which is characteristic of the North 


American theatre.” 
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The Romance of "The Rainmaker" 
(continued from page 33) 


tell the hopeful promise intended. 
Or File’s office —it is not an office 
really, although File’s roll-top desk 
is there and his old-fashioned tele- 
phone —it is File’s secret hiding 
place from the world, the island 
where he errantly believes he can 
bring balm to his loneliness. 

Despite the mention of many play- 
ing areas, it is essential that this be 
a one-set play. The center stage area 
should be the house —the living 
room or “parlor” as they called it 
in those days, combined with dining 
and kitchen areas into one large 
playing space, taking up perhaps 
half the stage. Down right, File’s 
office, approximately a quarter of 
the stage—and down left, the tack 
room, the remaining quarter. It is 
essential that it be a one-set play 
not for reasons of production econ- 
omy, although economies will for- 
tuitously flow from it—but because 
the designer can best serve the unity 


intended if the visual effects seem 
to be closely related and unified. 
And in the same regard—to avoid 
time separations as well as spatial 
ones—there must be no lowering of 
a curtain between scenes—merely a 
dimming of light in one area and a 
lift in light in another. 

If there is incidental music in the 
play, it should sing on the romantic 
instruments and forswear brass and 
tympani, It should lament on strings 
and woodwinds and promise sweet 
melody. 

Perhaps the best rule of thumb in 
direction, acting, scenery, music is 
this oversimplification: Let us not 
use the panoramic lenses. Let us fo- 
cus closely, but through a roman- 
tically gauzed lens, on the face of 
Lizzie’s loneliness, and on her hope. 
Life can be seen deeply through 
small lenses. And truthfully even 
through gauze. 





Joan and Anouilh’s original L’Alou- 
ette, I still like Shaw better. 

In 1946 Maxwell Anderson, an- 
other contender, used the discussion 
technique in his Joan of Lorraine, 
starring Ingrid Bergman. Here a 
play about Joan is being rehearsed 
by actors in modern clothes; but An- 
derson’s commentary is exterior, by 
the director and the actors, while 
Anouilh (perhaps with a nod to 
Pirandello) has the historical char- 
acters discussing themselves. Shaw’s 
straightforward chronological narra- 
tive is conventional in form up to 
the epilogue, which is also a rather 
nice exercise in theatrical imagina- 
tion. 


In London, Christopher Fry’s words 
sparkled and danced in the mouths 
of actors who refuse to believe that 
English is an unmusical language. 
So far as I could tell, Fry had fol- 
lowed the original scrupulously. I 
would say that the production 
directed by Peter Brook slavishly 
followed the French, but neither 
improved on it nor matched it in 
any particular. Dorothy Tutin, in 
whose honor I contemplated wear- 
ing bobby sox, after seeing her in 
the film version of The Importance 
of Being Earnest, was only a few 
decibels less vocally robust than 
Siobhan McKenna, who was on view 
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“The Lark": Theatrical Bird of Passage 


(continued from page 64) 


at another London theatre in an 
otherwise pedestrian production of 
Shaw's Saint Joan, which she elected 
to play with a broad Irish accent, 
an unconventional effect, though not 
of sustained interest. The scenery 
and costumes for The Lark were 
copies of the fascinating matchstick, 
do-it-yourself décor of Jean-Denis 
Malclés for the Paris production: a 
suggestion of beams and tree trunks, 
a railing, chairs when needed, and a 
maneuverable, three-tiered, bleacher- 
seat arrangement. 

The major difference between the 
London and New York productions 
of The Lark is clearly indicated, I 
think, in my theatre programs. One 
carries the line, “translated by 
Christopher Fry,” the other, “adapt- 
ed by Lillian Hellman.” Miss Hell- 
man has not hesitated to alter, 
transpose, shift emphasis and cut. 
She has made it a bolder play, less 
intellectual, more obviously theatri- 
cal, and she does get the curtain 
down earlier. Since I was one who 
liked, but was not exactly ecstatic 
over the original, it is perhaps in- 
consistent to express some disap- 
pointment with this adaptation, 
which preserves the form and themes 
of the original but has given it 
another tone through the use of 
different harmonies and brassier 


orchestration. This Lark at the 
Longacre is solemn. It does not have 
a sense of humor. In many places, 
when the sophistication and wit of 
the original remain in the lines, the 
actors must have been instructed not 
to get the laughs. The intent is to 
tell a serious story, to simplify the 
crosscurrents of debate, and to ap- 
peal to the emotions. In all that, the 
production has succeeded, and the 
producer is probably astute in mak- 
ing it more Hellman than Anouilh 

which may not disturb Anouilh at 
all because this is his first major 
American success after a series of 
failures. The beautifully chosen cast 
admirably carries out the wishes of 
the author and the director, I think, 
and Julie Harris will have to buy 
another mantelpiece to accommodate 
the new set of prizes she is bound 
to receive, and deserves. 


The French, English and Ameri- 
can productions of the same play 
are striking illustrations to me of 
the differences in national tempera- 
ment and the personalities of their 
interpreters. It would be exciting to 
have all three productions of The 
Lark presented at the next Paris 
theatre festival or at Edinburgh. 
New York is too much to hope for, 
but a man may dream. 
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battery life! Or, you can operate this versatile radio for only ny, full-powered, 4-transistor 
5 hearing aid. So tiny it 
can be worn under a man's neck 
tie; so light it can be worn ina 
When you see the beautiful, gold-trimmed Royal *500” at woman's hair. Engineered to 
your Zenith dealer’s, we think you'll agree it’s the finest give performance unexcelled by 
pocket radio you’ve ever seen...or heard! A real companion! 5 any aids selling at more than 
our times its price. Zenith's 


With the silent earphone attachment you can listen to news finest quality. Only $50.° 


a fraction of a cent an hour on four ordinary long-life penlite 
batteries, available everywhere 


and music without annoying the person sitting next to you. 


The Royalty of RADIO and TELEVISION® 


THE QUALITY GOES IN 4, Backed by 37 years 
BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON % of leadership in radionics exclusively 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


ested retail price. Prices and specifications subject to change without notsce. 





